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600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 
per day and upwards. 





First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch 


Counter, a /a carte, at moderate prices. 





Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot 
Free. Carriage hire saved. 


Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 


money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 


Send 6 cents in Stamps for the best guide to New 
York City ever issued—128 pages and map. 


Address Advertising Department. 
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Ridge’s Food Leads Them All. and 
s CHILDREN. 
Send stamp to —- 
4 sizes: 


WOOLRICH & CO, Palmer, Mass 35 and up. 
For pamphlet of “Healthful Iints.” 














Nursing mothers, reduced by overtaxing of the nervous 


longed nursing, should at once commence using Ridge’s 
food as a daily diet. It will give strength to the mother 
and improve the supply for the little one. Remember 
Ridge’s Food has been in use for thirty years in England 
and America, therefore it is not an untried preparation. 
Four sizes. Retails at 35c., 65c., $1.25 and $1.75. 
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GOOD STEAM HEATING SAVES YOUR HEALTH, 
Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. No Engineer or skilled 
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DESIGNED FOR 


WEDDING GIFTS. 





NOVELTIES ARRIVING FROM 
ROYAL WORCESTER WORKS. 


SHOWROOMS : 


243 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
145 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Send 2-cent Stamp for Book on Art Pottery. 
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Simple in Construction. 
Largest Steaming Capacity. 
Greatest Economy in Fuel. 


No. 10 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


labor is required. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and References, 


Mention AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Our Heater gives an 
all night warm house. 


MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FiskE’s PATENTS, 
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STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL CAPS, 
$1.00 Each. 
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In Plai l dF Stripes 
STRIPED ENGLISH n Plain Colors and Fancy p 





$1.00 Each. 
FLANNEL BLAZERS. 
Scarlet and Black, Extra Quality, 
Orange and Black, LONG HOSE 
Red and Black, : 
Black and White, All Colors, 
inane $1, $1.50, & $2 
$4.00 Each. per Pair. 





{28 & 130 Fulton St., & 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Send 2c. Stamp for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Writing Machine that produces each letter by a single 
finger stroke, and thus fully econcmizes time and labor. 


TUBE COLORS-WATER CLORS-CRAYENS|E mires oll 
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HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 





PRICE, INCLUDING TWO STYLES OF TYPE, $100.00. 


The only Typewriter awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition 


ADVANTAGES: 
Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, etc. 





Unprecedented Success. Already over 4,000 in use. Every machine guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 75 & 77 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


maw Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 


PAPER AND STATIONERY BY MAIL. 


If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Illustrated 

Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 

A Te You . senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 
can papers, with full information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 
match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 











e Out of Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 
Paper Or STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


e 
Stationery ? WeppiNnc ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS, MonoGRAMS, DANCE ORDERS, F1NE PRINTING, ETC., 
e 


A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











| LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and 
| Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (no better or more elegant paper can be 
| made). Seliing direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 


Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt 
of 15 Cents. 


Special Inducements to Parties getting up Clubs. | DEALERS should correspond with us. 
A Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, etc. Correspondence solicited. 
| PoT-POVURNRRNI Rose Leaves). A preparation or Rose-petals, with the 
| choicest Oriental perfumes. These produce a Pot=-Pourri which will remain fragrant for years, 
and is very desirable for filling Jars or Sachets. 
| Price per box (Size34 x 434) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00, 








Cloisonné, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 


Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration). 


| 
POUN D, | H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES 


OF CHOICE COPYRICHT NOVELS. 


A series of handsome and attractive books for leisure-hour reading, made up of some of the 
choicest and most successful novels of late years, with several entirely new novels by well-known 
and popular writers. 

No. 1—THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. By Henry HAYEs. 


** A masterpiece, a fresh creation, deep and stirring, beautiful and real.” 


No. 2.-GUENN. By BLANCHE W. Howarp, author of ‘*One Summer.’’ 
“This touching, haunting, thrilling, fascinating story.”—LiL1AN WHITING. 
No. 8.-THE CRUISE OF A WOMAN-HATER. By G. DE MonrauBAn. 
“The reader is carried along from page to page very much as a sailing vessel is before a brisk summer breeze. It is just the 
book for a long afternoon. It interests, pleases, sometimes even fascinates, but never harrows.”—JV. Y. Star. 
No. 4.—A REVEREND IDOL. A romance of the Massachusetts coast. 
‘*A capital novel, fresh, bright and interesting. Its roguery is irresistible.’—Literary World. 
No. 5.—A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 
A romance of Paris and Provence, Quebec and Plymouth, in the days of Louis XIV. R.H. Stoddard says: “A fresher, sweeter, 
more delightful book we have not met in many a long day.” 
No. 6.—THE PRELATE. By Isaac HENDERSON. A Roman story. 
‘*Two wonderful figures, worthy types of Rome and America, under the brilliant light of an Italian sky."— Com. Bulletin. 
No. 7.—ELEANOR MAITLAND. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
The New York Home Fournal thus commends it : ‘‘A story, the heroine of which is a woman who is always lovely, gracious 
and strong, and, in fact, altogether a gentlewoman, who is as guileless and sweet as she is steadfast.” 
No. 8.—THE HOUSE OF THE MUSICIAN. By Vircinia W. JoHNson. 
A rich and entrancing romance of artist life in Venice, the lovely old city of the lagoons. This story is published only in Tick. 
nor’s Paper Series. The author has for many years dwelt in Italy, and skilfully reproduces its local color. 
No. 9.—GERALDINE. A metrical romance of the St. Lawrence. 
The Pacific Christian Advocate advises “ Those who love the exquisite in thought and expression to read ‘Geraldine.’” The 
Durango Record believes it to be ‘all in all, the best work of the kind issued since Holland’s ‘ Kathrina.’” 
No. 10.-THE DUCHESS EMILIA. By BARRETT WENDELL. 
‘Something of the very atmosphere of Italy, undefined, yet rich in suggestions; . . . vivid, living pictures, far removed 
from our American life.”—Zvery Other Saturday. 
No. 11.—DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. Howe ts. 
** Altogether charming. It has been long since we have met a more delightful piece of literary work. It is a book of true humor 
—the humor that is nearly allied to pathos, which suggests a shimmering of tears and smiles.”’ 
No. 12.—TALES OF THREE CITIES. By Henry JAmes. 
Containing these three famous stories ‘‘ The Impressions of a Cousin,” ‘‘ Lady Barbarina,” ‘‘A New England Winter.” ‘ His 
best, his most brilliant, and most suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. Jamesis as elusive as light, and as all-pervading.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
No. 18.-THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE. By Epcar Fawcett. 
‘* We can commend it heartily to all those who enjoy Trollope’s stories of English home life; and we are delighted to see an 
American who is treading in the old-fashioned footsteps of that pleasure-giving English novelist.” 
No. 14.—-THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. By E. W. Howe. 
‘The sone of the story is sombre and sad, almost weird in its more tragic phases, and yet through it all appear those exquisite 
touches of humor and pathos which constitute the charm of Dickens.” —Baltimore Heraid. 
No. 15.—CONFESSIONS OF A FRIVOLOUS GIRL. By RonerT Grant. Author of “Face to Face,” 
‘“*A Romantic Young Lady,”’ etc. 
“A screaming success.”—Saturday Review (London). ‘‘Clever and piquant sketches—refreshing spirit and vivacity,”—WHar- 
per’s Magazine. ‘‘ Amusing, wholesome, original.” —Scribner’s Magazine, 
No. 16.—CULTURE’S GARLAND: Being Memoranda of the Gradual Rise of Literature, Art, Music and 
Society in Chicago and other Western Ganglia. By EUGENE FIELD, of the Chicago News. 
No. 17.—PATTY’S PERVERSITIES. By Arto BATEs. Author of ‘* The Pagans,’’ ‘‘ A Wheel of Fire,’’ etc. 





— The American, Philadelphia. 


‘*A charming story of quiet New England life. It has the genuine flavor of the soil.”—Woman’s Yournal. ‘Certainly any- 
thing more distinctly American has seldom appeared. . . . It is unique and original.”—Providence Press. 
No. 18.-A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. Howe Lts. 
“*Since ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ there has appeared no American work of fiction of greater power to affect public sentiment.”— 
Century Magazine. ‘‘ A foremost place in the fiction of the day.” —7he Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


Price per Number, 50 cents. Annual Subscriptions for 24 Numbers, $12.00. 
Issued Semi-monthly. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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An Operetta in Profile. 
LOG 2 I sc) CR 0) 1 C) A Re a Pe are $1.00 

‘‘This exceptionally bright little story tells the experiences of a knot of society people in a 
suburban town who attempt to bring out an operetta. Their efforts are narrated with spirit, and the 
book sparkles from end to end with shrewd social satire, humor, and brilliant epigrammatic dialogue.”’ 

‘¢ Brilliant epigrams, charming descriptions, and cutting sarcasms, and yet one becomes interested 
in the story also, it is so fascinatingly told.’’ 

‘«Some years since, the author was one of the most popular magazine writers ; but long residence 
abroad, and other circumstances compelled him, for a time, to abandon writing. He now comes 
forward with this remarkable production, which is sure to command wide attention. It is forcible, 
terse, satirical. It deals with social follies, is bright and fascinating.” 


Love and Theology. 
A novel, by Cetra Panmen Wootrky, 1 wWOl. 18000. ....00cec ccccceccssenceces $1.50 


‘No work of fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published, has had, to our thinking, the depth and 
value of this ; and nowhere has the present study and questioning of theological subjects been more 
clearly and satisfactorily presented, for in all this presentation there is not a hint of irreverence or 
flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a very beautiful presentation of the very best interpretation 
of the liberal thought of to-day—an interpretation that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
work of such great value, that it will be reckoned amongst the books that will be of service to all 
intelligent inquirers.”’ 

‘* A novel and brilliant story by a new and talented writer. It is not only entertaining as a story, 
but engrosses interest from the highest ethical standpoint. . . . Itis most decidedly a book to 
own, and not merely to read for amusement and then throw aside.”’ 


The Longfellow Prose Birthday Book; or, Longfellow’s Days. 
Being Extracts from his Journals and Letters, edited by Mrs. Laura WintHROP 
Jounson. Beautifully illustrated and bound. tvol. 18mo. Cloth............ $1.00 
GTI Ie Call Or Seal iiss fie nic ds ereanco ad Ss ee Ow We Oa Sie ee Se 
‘*Mrs. Johnson has capitally worked out the charming notion of selecting from Longfellow’s 


letters and journals, sentiments and appropriate thoughts, many of them written for the very day, and 
constructing for the year a new birthday book, prose only in form, so full it is of the spirit of poetry.” 


Whist Universal. 
An Analysis of the Game, improved by the introduction of American Leads. By 
G. W. P., author of ‘‘American Whist.” 1 vol. 12mo. Gilt top................. $1.25 
Whist Universal is now the one guide-book for the great game. All the maxims that we need of 
all the authorities, in connection with the respective subject-matter to which they apply, are within the 
covers of this compilation. The reasons for the new management of play made necessitous by its 
superiority over other plans are clearly shown, and examples and illustrations given. The important 
practical features and factors of the game are treated comprehensively, so that the learner and the 
advanced player will be interested in the analysis. The book is full of the most desirable information 
upon the game, and easily takes the lead of every other Whist treatise in quantity and quality of 
whist intelligence. 


Home Sanitation. 
A manual for Housekeepers. By the Sanitary Science Club of the Association of 
NS Siidis ed es esnetiorccuinl doen eeder wer eeaceebeeserteena $o. 50 


The subjects treated are the situation of the house, care of the cellar, plumbing and drainage, 
ventilation, heating, lighting, furnishing, clothing, food and drink. 





Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


XUM 
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The Bhagavad Gita; or, the Lord’s Lay. 7 
With commentary and notes, as well as references to the Christian Scriptures. 
Translated from the Sanskrit for the benefit of those in search of spiritual light, by 
eee ee Wc nbs Siivenw sed deviee duh sediuebwedseeweawederercu $2.00 Th 
A valuable and interesting new translation of the great classic epic of India, full of majestic thoughts Fr 
and brilliant descriptions, and epitomizing the religion of the ancient Hindoo nations. 
Under Pine and Palm. 
Poems by Mrs. Frances L. Mace, author of ‘‘ Legends, Lyrics and Sonnets,” Rn 
i | ee ar $1.75 ll 
‘*Only Waiting ’’ was written by Mrs. Mace at the age of about sixteen, and attracted wide atten- liver 
tion. Her more recent poems have been published in the leading magazines, and are acknowledged to be servi 
among the finest gems of American poetry. The beauty of her verse is unquestioned, and it is safe to agait 
predict that ‘‘ Under Pine and Palm ”’ will be widely read. nt 
a = ofjo 
JUST READY. 
THE TICKNOR SERIES OF OCTAVO POETS. A 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
*“LUCILE,” by OWEN MEREDITH. 
“THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
““THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
““MARMION,” by SIR WALTER SCOTT. “ 
“THE PRINCESS,” by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Chi 
““CHILDE HAROLD,’ by LORD BYRON. a 
Six volumes, elegantly and uniformly bound, with all the original illustrations, oe 
bevelled boards and fall gilt. In cloth, each...............cccccscccscceccecees $3.50 ryl 
ES OT ee ee $7.50 ei 
These are the most famous and popular editions in existence, of great poems. In their original m« 
shape, they have had enormous sales, and in their cheaper form, with all their original illustrations, 23 
complete and unworn, they will have renewed popularity. e 
Also uniform with the above, in style and price, cheaper editions of the beautifully illustrated ta 
TUSCAN CITIES, by W. D. Howes. ” 
RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD, by Joun L. Sropparp. : 
anes : 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
By Evizasetu Barrett Brownie. Illustrated by Ludvig Sandée Ispen. 1 vol. oblong i 
en GE I oe ices tcc tanuwpeaceoweeesusecsoccane ao 500,00 n 
This magnificent work was a labor of love for years with the artist, who is the prince of decorators, 
and lavished upon it all the resources of his imagination and skill. The result is a series of designs, the 
equals of which as a mere treasury of decoration and invention, apart from the significance in illustrat- 
ing the immortal verse of Mrs. Browning, have never been issued in America. 
Poets and Etchers. 
A volume of full-page etchings, by James D. Smitiiz, Samuei Corman, A. F. Bet- 
Lows, H. Farrar and R. Swain Girrorp, illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Aldrich, etc. 4to. A new edition in new binding. Full gilt.............. $5.00 | 
Sold by Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Three Good Giants. 

From the French of I: >ngois Rabelais. By JOHN 
Dimitry. 1 vol. Square 12mo. With 175 illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 

The peculiarities that have hitherto rendered Rabelais a sealed 


book for the young, have been wholly eliminated in this work, 
but with so much skill as not to impair the continuity ofthe story. 


It will take its place at once beside the Arabian Nights and Gul- | 


liver’s Travels—which both require similar editing—and will 
serve agood purpose in disarming much unreasoning prejudice 
against Rabelais, while opening to the delighted eyes of the young 
the true stories of Grandgousier, Gargantua and Pantagruel, the 


quaintest and most original of giants, and of Panurge, the funniest | 


ofjokers. 
and wonder in themselves. 


Davy and the Goblin. 

A Juvenile. By CHARLES E. CaRRYL. Copiously 
and quaintly illustrated. 8vo. $1.50. The Believ- 
ing Voyage, the Sugar-plum Garden, the Butter- 
scotchmen, the Moving Forest, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’s Farm, the Giant Badorful, Sindbad the Sail- 
or’s House, etc. These fascinating chapters are 
embellished with quaint illustrations. 


‘Tt appeals tochildren ofany age from six to sixty.”— Quebec 
Chronicle. 

“A most enchanting story.” — 7raveller. 

‘In ‘ Davy and the Goblin’ we have one of the most fantastic 
children’s stories that we remember ever to have read. Mr. Car- 
ryl might easily have written what he has written ifhe had never 
read ‘Alicein Wonderland’; he has the same whimsical cast of 
mind as Lewis Carroll, the same ready invention, if indeed not 
more ofit, and an uncommon brightness of manner. There is 
nowhere the least strain on his invention and imagination, which 
‘Davy and the Goblin’ is a remark- 
able story, which in its way is the perfection of what childish fan- 
Thus writes RicHarD Henry Stop- 
DARD, in the New York Mail and Express. 


appear to be inexhaustible. 


tastic writing should be.” 


‘««Davy and the Goblin’ is one of those examples of juvenile 
literature that make middle-aged people wish they had not been 
Mr. Charles E. Carry] has given 
to his young admirers a perfectly charming story. Wedded to 
language suited to the comprehension of young readers is found 
subtle, brightest wit, of an order to be enjoyed by children ofa 


born—until twenty years later. 


larger growth’ 
The Peterkin Papers. 

By Lucretia P. HALE. A new edition, revised and 

enlarged, uniform with ‘* Davy and the Goblin.’ 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

‘‘The Peterkin Papers” were received by the people with great 
applause, which increased with each number, until the unfortunate 
Mrs. Peterkin, who put salt in her coffee, and the benignant lady 
from Philadelphia, and the sapient Solomon John, and Agamem- 
non, and Elizabeth Eliza, and the two little boys with rubber boots 
became familiar characters in thousands of happy households. In 
1880 these irresistibly and demurely funny stories were brought 
out in book form, and they have since become a classic in all 
libraries of merriment, In response to the continued demand, 
Ticknor & Co. have prepared a handsome new edition, which 


Square 4to. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


TICKNOR & 


The illustrations by Doré and Robida are a delight | 


takes a conspicuous place among the holiday books for children 
and lovers ofchildren. The cover is adorned with vivid repre- 
sentations of Mrs. Peterkin and her coffee, the struggle of the 
Peterkin family with their summer-resort trunk, and the memor- 
able rubber boots. Within are over 200 fair large pages, with 
delightfully readable type. Several capital full-page illustrations, 
by Attwood, have been redrawn for this work, and there are 200 
new pictures by F. Myrick. 


‘“*The very name of this collection of absurdly laughable 
| sketches will raise a smile on the face of the most lugubrious 

reader. Miss Hale’s humor is irresistible. Her accounts of the 
| doings and experiences ofthe Peterkins remind one of the stories 
ofthe inhabitants of ancient Gotham, who tried to drown eels, 
| and to capture birds by surrounding their nests.—Boston Tran- 
| script. . 


Nights with Uncie Remus. 

MyTHs AND LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLANTATION. 
By JorL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author of ‘Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings,’’ ‘* Mingo,” etc. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. In paper 
covers, 50 cents. ‘‘ Brer Rabbit’’ becomes the hero 
of a new set of adventures, more exciting than his 
others, and CHURCH and BEARD have illustrated 
them with admirable skill and quaintness. 


‘Richly and grotesquely humorous legends and folk-tales.”— 
Good Literature. 


‘* Charming legends full of weird fancy,’’—Anichkerbocker. 


“An exquisite literary setting for gems of hitherto unwritten 
legends.” —Savannah News. 


“It is not a book; it is an epoch.”— 7he American. 


“A wondrously amusing book.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Leipsic Magazin fiir die Literatur says : ‘‘ Uncle Remusis 
the title toa work which may be already known to ethnologists, 
but which is worthy of wider attention, since it affords enter- 
tainment to young and old by its fresh, sparkling humor. 
Numerous journals have for some time contained favorable 
notices of the work, the merit of which claims still further en- 
dorsement here. Uncle Remus is the type ofa plantation negro 
as he stiil exists, notwithstanding political changes in the South. 
He has lost nothing of his naiveté, or his happy obliviousness of 
right and wrong, of mine and thine, still as nebulous as ever to 
his imagination. Heis, and must remain, the creature of oppor- 
tunity, and he is witty and cunning enough to take advantage of 
occasion, with natural slyness judging for himself.” 


READY IN OCTOBER: 
| Juan and Juanita. 
By Frances CouRTENAY BAYLOR, Author of ‘*On 
Both Sides,’’ etc. Square I2mo. With 
many Illustrations. 





1 vol. 
$1.50. 

The scenes of these events, amid the romantic scenery of 
Northern Mexico and Western Texas are brilliantly and accur- 
ately described, with the ways and habits of the Texans, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians. With these are the records of the young hero 
and heroine in and beyond the Cafion of Roses, and their numer- 
ous strange and diverting adventures, making a volume of rare 
and permanent interest for young or old. 


on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CO., BOSTON. 
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A ROMANCE OF COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS. 


Agnes Surriage. By Epwin Lassetrer Bynner, author of ‘‘ Nimport,” 
we i | EC al Mises veh awesduewuens $1.50 


‘*Unquestionably the most successful attempt yet made by any author to portray New England colonial life in 
the form of a novel. Its success does not lie in the mere fact that its incidents are, in the main, historical ; it is 
saturated through and through with the feeling and spirit of the period described, and its atmosphere is as far 
removed from that of to-day as if it had been written by a contemporary of the characters it introduces to the reader. 
Mr. Bynner has re-created for us the Boston of our ancestors with a fidelity and accuracy which makes his book, 
aside from its interest as a story, invaluable in an historical sense. He shows us the narrow streets and lanes of the 
old town, just as they were a hundred and fifty years ago ; the quaint wooden buildings with their overhanging 
stories and picturesque gables ; the ancient inns and churches, and the elegant mansions of the colonial aristocracy. 
We catch the scent of flowers from old-fashioned gardens long ago lost under the growing acres of brick and mortar, 
and brush against people whose names are familiar to every reader of local history —Governor and Madam Shirley, 
the Vassals, the Royalls of Cambridge, Collector Frankland, the versatile Master Pelham, Smibert the famous 
portrait painter, the young Singleton Copley, and others whose names are of constant occurrence in our colonial 
records.’’—Boston Transcript. 

**A romance passionate, picturesque and dramatic, full of strength and originality.’’— Portland Press. 

‘The blue waters of Massachusetts Bay sparkle through its pages, and the storm winds whistle across 
Marblehead harbor, in the quaint old days of the Bay Colony. Bynner has in this romance begun a work for 
our lovely seacoast such as Sir Walter Scott did for the islands and glens of Scotland, covering them with the rich 
and enduring glamor of poetic association.” 


Penelope’s Suitors. By Epwin Lasserrer Bynner. 1 vol. 24mo. In 
re cast lb VERE ei CK sos KaWeR CW aOs eer hues seensexs $0.50 
‘** A quaint and lovely story.’”’—Quebec Chronicle. 
*¢ Delicious humor.’’— Boston Globe. 


** The gay story is told with the utmost gravity. The whole affair is a delicate yeu d’esprit, and will delight 
gentlewomen as well as the man of taste who has an eye to the ludicrous.””— The Beacon. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


Confessions and Criticisms. With Portrait......................... $1.25 


Very delightful essays and papers, with reminiscences and other memorable papers, prepared by one of the 
most skilful and interesting of American authors, and calculated to attract and keep the attention of all readers. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S RECENT NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. 12mo 


LOVE—OR A NAME. 
FORTUNE’S FOOL. 
BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 


‘*Mr. Hawthorne has perhaps a more powerful imagination than any contemporary writer of fiction. 
In ‘ Fortune’s Fool’ this imagination shows best in his landscapes, in his description of New England forests, wh 
in the picture he gives of the Sacramento Valley.’’— Zhe Academy, London. 

‘* Like most that he has written, there is a suggestion of depth and intensity about it which is rare in modern 
fiction, and an hereditary instinct for dealing with the lights and shadows of the moral nature.”—S¢ Yames’s 
Gazette. 





TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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THE WORKS OF EDCAR FAWCETT. 


Each in one Volume. z2mo. Price, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


‘* He is the novelist of New York life and society ; he knows all 
the eddies and currents of its complicated course, and with faith- 
ful observation he has amassed a knowledge of its phases which 
makes him by far the best interpreter of its many-sided life. His 
minute acquaintance with New York society gives his back- 
ground a brilliancy which heightens the strength of the character- 
drawing in his stories. No novelist of the present day, except 
Mr. Howells, has so thorough a comprehension of the feminine 
attitude toward society and life as Mr. Fawcett. His books are 
among the best American novels that we have.”—Domestic 
Monthly. 


‘‘Few American authors have won more solid recognition and 
enduring fame than has Mr. Edgar Fawcett, poet, novelist, and 
playwright. His works are more widely known and read than 
those of any of the other younger novelists ; and his vigor and 
vivacity of thought, combined with unusual delicacy of touch 
and charm of style, are recognized by the best critics ofliterature. 
The vigor of Mr. Fawcett’s work is intellectually refreshing. His 
fiction is suggestive as well as interesting, and offers food for 
thought. The keenness with which salient points in life are 
pictured makes it most breezy and exhilarating reading.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


The Confessions of Claud. 
With engraved portrait of EDGAR FAWCETT. 


‘It possesses a weird sort of fascination, like Doré’s pictures.” 
Chicago Fournal. 


“Itis a story of terrible power; it fascinates even when it is 
most disagreeable ; it has some thrilling descriptions, and at 
times it reaches a high pitch of tragic intensity. Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett is known as a novelist who believes in painting the life 
of his city and his time, and who finds in this life the charm of 
romance as well as the realism of bread, butter, and banking. 
His local color is always good, and always the better that he 
blends with it the element of the ideal—the ‘light that never was 
on sea or land.’”—New York Tribune. 


The House at High Bridge. 


“It is not often so good a novel appears in these days. We can 
commend it heartily to all those who enjoy Trollope’s stories of 
English home-life ; and we are delighted to see an American who 
is treading in the old-fashioned footsteps of that pleasure-giving 
English novelist.”—Boston Transcript. 


‘* And in the matter of dramatic construction Mr, Fawcett may 
safely be said to stand alone; no living American or English 
novelist equals him in this respect, and the best French masters 
must admit him their peer. The plot of ‘The House at High 
Bridge,’ for example, is, so far as I can judge, nearly faultless. 
Its movement is quiet, steady, undemonstrative, but at every 
turn it gathers strength and significance ; no touch that can add 
to the effect is missed or misapplied, and yet nothing is forced or 
exaggerated.”—JuLIAN HAwTHorng, in New York World. 


TICKNOR & 


Social Silhouettes. 
Being the impressions of Mr. Mark Manhattan. 


‘In a strain of humorous satire the essayist deals with some of 
the most glaring social follies and affectations of his age and 
country. ‘The Young Gentleman who Succeeds,’ is a rebuke to 
some silly preferences ; ‘A Millionaire Martyr,’ is not without 
pathos in its stern reproof of the heartlessness ofcertain xouvedles 
riches ; ‘The Gentleman who is Glib,’ is a story of conquest in 
which we side with the victor. Other suggestive titles are: ‘The 
Lady who Reformed,’ ‘The Destroyer of Firesides,’ ‘The Lady 
with a Son-in-Law,’ ‘An Anglo-Maniac with Brains.’””—Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

‘The author’s work is both delicate and accurate.”— T7own 
Topics. 


Adventures of a Widow. 


‘There is a great deal of fine art in the book; pages upon 
pages are executed with the superb skill of a master; the words 
are culled with the nice perception of a poet and the accuracy of 
a linguist ; the portraitures, excepting the bouffe group, succeed 
each other like cameos in a cabinet of jewels. The dialogue 
sparkles with epigram and wit, and there is scarcely a lapse of 
common-place even in the pauses. No lover of the art of word- 
painting can turn the pages without genuine admiration for the 
author.” —New York Home Fournal, 


Tinkling Cymbals. 


“Their faithful delineation reveals a sense of the eccentric and 
the humorous that is delicious, but rare in works of American 
fiction. It is the best description we have of Newport fashionable 
society life as governed by that of New York ; and its satire, 
humor, and literary skill are very strong and effective.” —Boston 
Globe. 





Each in one volume. 12mo. Printed on irported 
hand-made paper, with gilt top and rough edges. 


Romance and Revery. 
The Magic Flower. The Sorceress. Christ. 
The Dying Archangel. Twenty Sonnets. 
Brenda. And many other Poems. 


Irony. 
Sister 


‘«*Romance and Revery’ is a volume of peculiar merit. Ald- - 
rich alone can rival him in daintiness and delicacy of fancy ; and 
there is a compressed brilliancy in most that he writes, which no 
living writer can excel.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Song and Story. 


Alan Eliot. A Vengeance. The Republic. A Mood 
of Cleopatra. The Singing of Luigi. Ideals. The 
Rivers. Fifteen Sonnets, etc. 


‘* When you close this dainty volume with its fine linen leaves, 
rough edges, and gilt top, you will carry away with you in your 
heart, perhaps, the melody of the ‘German Cradle Song,’ the 
tenderness of ‘Consolation,’ and the beautiful story of ‘The 
Singing of Luigi.’”—Zz/e. 





COo., BOSTON. 
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MR. HOWELLS'’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. 1I2mo. 


$1.50. 


7 vols. in box. $10.50. 





The Minister's Charge. 


“A novel full ofbreadth and strength, ofracy and delicate humor, 
thoroughly American, a genuine democratic novel.’’—GzorGE P. 
LaTurop, in the New York Star. 


Indian Summer. 


The Montreal Gazette says: ‘‘ To have written such a book is 
to deserve the friendship of a continent ; to read it is to incur a 
debt of gratitude to the writer.” 

The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle characten ization : 
“The city to which Mr. Howells leads his reader is not the re- 
velling, brilliant Florence of Ouida. It is rather the Florence of 
Hawthorne,—quaint and dreamtul. The story reminds one of a 
plant which grows in Old World gardens, so unobtrusive it is, and 
yet so rich in suggestion, so subtle-scented.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : ‘‘On one point are we absolutely 
assured—to wit, that ifa more masterly novel than ‘ Indian Sum- 
mer’ has appeared in English within the past year we bave not 
had the good fortune to fall in with it. . . . The general sensation 
oflife in Florence is reproduced with delicate art, and to those 
who love the City of Flowers the book will have an inexhaustible 
charm.” 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. 


*« The reading world is more interested in ‘ Silas Lapham’ than 
in any novel that has before come from his pen. . . . What Dick- 
ens was to London, Howellsis to Boston.”—Boston Herald. 

“The high-water mark of Mr. Howells’s great and unique photo- 
graphic genius. A marvellously minute and realistic picture of 
life in Boston,—a miniature of high artistic value, delicately faith- 
ful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A work of genius—a great ard perfect work of its kind.” —New 
York Star. 

***The Rise of Silas Lapham’ is said to have invited more dis- 
cussion during its publication than any serial since ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,”—Pudblisher’s Weekly 

“It isa noble story. . . . The art expended is wonderful. Every 
line is as delicate as a Moorish filigree. The proportions are ex- 
quisite.”—Philadelphia Press. 


A Modern Instance. 


* There has been no more rigidly artistic writing done in Amer- 
ica since Hawthorne’s time.” — 7ke Critic (New York.) 

““Worthy ofa place beside some of the finest of George Eliot’s 
creations.” — Zhe Scotsman (Edinburgh.) 

**Since ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ there has appeared no American 
work of fiction of greater power to affect public sentiment.” — Cent- 
ury Magazine. 


A Woman’s Reason. 


“There is acharming play of fancy ; there are what we may call | 


flashes of imagination 
—New York Tribune. 


. . . fascinating from the first paragraph.” 


‘*His heroine is decidedly, charmingly, touchingly, provokingly 
drawn after an entirely original pattern.—Boston Home Journal. 

** Drawn with the hand ofa master . . . full of life-like humor.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 





A Fearful Responsibility. 

In the same volume are included the marvellously 
humorous and amusing story, entitled ‘* At the Sign 
of the Savage,’’ and the highly finished study of 
Venetian life, entitled ‘‘ Tonelli’s Marriage.”’ 

In delicacy and felicity of motive it reminds one of ‘‘ The Lady 

of the Aroostook,” though neither the characters nor the situations 
resemble those of the novel, and in the quality of humor it is 


stronger than any of the author’s late productions. Thestyle, of 
course, is exquisite.—New York Tribune. 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. 

The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘* We call it delightful, with reason; it 
possesses such quick sympathy, such lightness and grace and cheer- 
fulness of mood, that we deliver ourselves up to the charm, almost 
indifferent to the exact turns ofthe story. There are few writers 
who manage to establish at once such relations of confidence with 
their readers. .. . It is in the unconscious healthfulness of his 
literary nature that his strength lies—a healthtulness which is well 
acquainted with plenty of fresh air and pure sunshine.” 


Mr. Howells’s Comedies. 


Each in 1 vol. Little-Classic size. 


$1.25. 
Out of the Question. A Counterfeit Pres :ntment. 


Mr. Howells’s Farces. 
Each in 1 vol. 32mo. 
THE SLEEPING CAR. 

THE PARLOR Car. 


50 cents, 
THE ELEVATOR. 
THE REGISTER. 


Tuscan Cities. 


8vo. With many illustrations by JosEPH PENNELL. 
In aneat box. $5.00; in morocco and tree calf, 
$10.00. 


Mr. Howells’s Complete Poems. 
On imported hand-made paper. 
edges. In box. 


Gilt top and rough 
$2.00, 


A Little Girl Among the Old Masters. 
With Introduction and Comment by W. D. Howells. 
$2.00. Six Giottesque sketches, by a brilliant little 
maiden, at Florence, Siena, etc. 


Three Villages. 


{ vol. Little-Classic size. $1.25. 


Choice Autobiographies. 
A collection of the most entertaining autobiographies, 
carefully edited by Mr. Howg Ls, and with Critical 
and Biographical Essays. Each, $1.25. 


8 vols. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of Price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. I2mo. 
With 5 new steel-engraved portraits and many wood 
engravings and fac-similes. In cloth, $6.00; in 
half calf, with marble edges, $11.00; in half mo- 
rocco, with gilt top and rough edges, $11.00. 


‘*One thinks of the gentle scholar as a man who can never | 


have made an enemy, or lost a friend; and we lay down his 
autobiography (for such the book can fairly be called) with a 
feeling that in these posthumous pages he has opened a view of 
his own soul as beautiful as the creations of his fancy.”— New 
York Tribune. 

“It is needless to add that the publication of these noble 
volumes is the literary event of the day, that all continents will 
greet them with delight, and that coming ages will quote them 
affectionately in recalling that Longfellow was not only a pure 
and great poet, which is much, but also a pure and great man, 
which is more.” — 7he Beacon (Boston), 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. With portraits newly en- 
graved on steel and vignettes. Two vols. 12mo. 
In cloth, $5.00. Half morocco or half calf, $9.00. 
Edition de luxe, numbered copies, $15.00, Library 
edition, 2 vols., $3.00 ; in half calf, $6.00. 


‘*It increases my admiration for the character of Hawthorne 
and my respect for his genius as an author.”—R. H. Stoddard, in 
The Critic. 

‘*Colored with the very hues of life, and bearing the signature 
of truth, The reader will close the book with a new admiration 
for the pure-minded and honest gentleman who was the greatest 
original writer our country has produced.”—New York Tribune. 

‘Leaves on the mind of the reader a clear perception of Haw- 
thorne’s moral and intellectual character, a vivid impression of 
his personal traits, disposition and habits, as manifested in the 
alternations of work and play, in the study, in the family, and in 
society, and a singularly distinct and life-like image of his per- 
son.”—George William Curtis, in Harper's Magazine. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES ELioT Norron. 
2 vols., 12mo., gilt tops, rough edges, $4.00 ;_ half 
calf, $8.00 ; library edition, $3.00. 


It may well be doubted whether a series of letters has ever 
been published which contains so much of historic and biographi- 
cal value, of piquant and original observation, of direct and inti- 
mate human interest. The letters, while they are, as an eminent 
New York critic says, ‘ fascinating as revelations of character,” 
have also the broader merit of being a series of bold vignettes of 
the society, events, and opinions of the past fifty years, drawn by 
the hands of the greatest word-painters of the century. There is 
hardly a single name illustrious in the literature of Britain, 
France or America, during the period mentioned, which does 
not appear in these volumes, with entertaining bits of personal 
history, characterizations of their ambitions and careers, and 
powerful words on the causes and theories which they repre- 
sented. Now it is Coleridge and Southey, now Sumner and 
Ripley, now Longfellow and Freeman Clarke, or Landor and 
Pusey, or Thoreau and Alcott, or Thackeray and Browning, 
with anecdotes, prophecies or commendations of these and 
scores of others, Here, too, is the delightful home gossip of 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, 








Concord and Chelsea, the adventures of the philosophers with 
their publishers and their public, and the passing hopes and fears 
and ambitions of the two great scholars. Beginning just after 
Emerson’s visit to Carlyle at Craigenputtock, in 1883, and con- 
tinuing until the two writers began to take their rest in old age, 
the correspondence affords a wide range of almost forty years, 
in which appear the confidential annals of two illuminated lives. 


Persia and the Persians. 

By Hon. S. G. W. BENJAMIN, late U. S. Minister to 
Persia. 8vo, with portrait and many illustrations, 
beautifully bound, gilt top. $5.00; in half calf, 
$9.00. 

The author’s rare skill as a landscape-painter has enabled him 
to enrich the text with many choice pictures of the great Asiatic 
realm, with its stores of poetry and legend, its strange customs, 
and its romantic scenery and architecture. His long literary 
training, which has produced many popular books, finds ample 
material in the picturesque region between Batoum and Ispahan, 
the charms of Teheran and the Shimran Alps, and many strange 
and interesting nooks and corners of Persia. 


Japanese Homes 
AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By EDWARD S. Morse, 
Ph.D., Director of the Peabody Academy of 
Science, late Professor of Tokio University, Japan, 
etc. With 300 illustrations. 8vo. $5.00; in half 
calf, $9.00 ; Library edition, $3.00. 
“It is one of the most important of works ever written about 
one of the most fascinating of countries.” —Boston Herald. 


Choson: 


THE LAND OF THE MorNING CALM. 
Korea. 


A sketch of 

By PERcIVAL LOWELL, late Foreign Sec- 
retary to the Korean Embassy, etc. Richly illus- 
trated. 8vo. $5.00; in half calf, $9.00; library edi- 
tion, $3.00. 

‘“*A great deal more than a mere narrative of residence in 
Korea. It goes to the bottom of the whole question of the main 
characteristics of the three far Eastern nations, China, Japan and 
Korea, mixing philosophical views, new information, personal re- 
collections and witty remarks 1n such fashion as to conciliate the 
tastes of all classes of readers. Fortunately for the sub- 
ject, it has been taken in hand by one who had the nerve of youth 
allied with the curiosity of the scientist. These serve as torches 
that light up with a picturesque beauty the cavernous recesses 
of the Hermit Kingdom, The extreme beauty of the 
illustrations.”"— The Y¥apan Gazette (Yokohama). 


Due North. 

By Maturin M. BALLou, author of ‘Due South,’ 
‘¢ Edge-tools of Speech,’’ ‘‘ Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow.”? Attractive accounts of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Christiania; chapters devoted to 
Bergen and Trondhjem ; the Loffodens and Mael- 
strém ; the North Cape and Midnight Sun ; Lap- 
land and Finland; St. Petersburg and Moscow ; 
the Nova and Volga; Nijni-Novgorod ; Warsaw 
and Russian Poland. $1.50. 

** Charming—an excellent book.”—B. P. Shillaber. 

** An ideal writer of books of travel.””—Boston Globe. 


**Of the finest and most extensive culture, Mr. Ballou is the 
ideal traveller.”—Boston Traveller. 


on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Votume VI. Compterten. 





(Formerly THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE). 


With this number THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE completes its sixth volume; which was commenced with the May, 
1887, issue. The articles published from month to month have been pronounced of great interest and of lasting 
value, and form a most instructive and entertaining volume of 768 pages. It contains, among other illustrated 
articles, Edgar Fawcett’s novel, ‘‘ Olivia Delaplaine;’’ Z. L. White’s series of popular articles on ‘* The Senate,”’ 
‘«¢ House of Representatives,’’ ‘‘ The Supreme Court,’’ ‘* Metlakahtla,”’ and ‘* Pittsburgh’s Invisible Fuel;’’ ‘ Liter- 
ary Life in Boston,’’ by W. H. Rideing; ‘* The Last Remnant of Frontier,’’ by Ernest Ingersoll; Prof. Van Buren 
Denslow’s attractive contributions, ‘‘ The Raquette in ’55’’ and ‘‘ Mother Ann’s Children;”’ ‘Literary Life in 
Philadelphia,” by Moses P. Handy; Dr. W. F. Hutchinson’s charming narrative, ‘‘ Along the Caribbean;’’ “A 
Few English “Wayside Birds,’? by Theodore H. Mead; ‘‘Our New Navy,’’ by Lieut. W. S. Hughes, U. S. N.; 
‘The Military System of Canada,’’ by J. Macdonald Oxley; ‘‘The Washington Monument,” by Oscar Foote; 
‘©The Mountain that Smokes,’’ by Arthur Howard Noll. Other notable contributions, some of which are also illus- 
trated, by J. T. Trowbridge, Grant Allen, Julian Hawthorne, Maurice Thompson, Tobe Hodge, Ernest Whitney, 
Rev. Dr. John P. Newman, Philip Phillips, Edith M. Thomas, Clinton Scollard, Bessie Chandler, Henry W. Austin, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop and many other popular writers. 


PRICES FOR BOUND VOLUME. 


We will accept six back numbers—trimmed or untrimmed—if in good condition, in exchange for corresponding 
bound volume in cloth, for 75c.; cloth, gilt top, for $1.00; half-russia, for $2.50. The postage on six numbers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is I5c. 

Substantial Patent Cases, postage free, for 75c. | These patent cases are conveniently arranged so as to allow of 
the removing of one or more numbers without the slighest injury to the magazine, and will hold from one to six copies 


of THE AMERICAN. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


749 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. | 6 Habla V. Espaiiol ? 


Pariez-Vous Francais ? 


Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, apie 
By EDGAR SALTUS. IN—~n TEN WHEEXS 


r2mo,, Cloth, $1.00. 
— you can, at your own home, by 


“Unlike the average work of fiction; that which is in it Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 


is literature.’,—R. H. SropparRD, in Matland Express. 


‘The story is one of the most brilliantly told among Meisterschaft System, 

modern novels.’’— Boston Evening Traveller. Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
‘*A scintillating literary mosaic.’ —Brooklyn Times. Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German or 
‘In many respects it is above praise. * * * A Italian, 25 Cents. 


good story highly flavored.’’ —St, Louzs Post-Dispatch. All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils 


‘«Every line is scholarly, every detail refined.’’— PAi/. of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, and corresponds 
, with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


Evening Bulletin. 
‘*One of the strongest books of the season.’’— MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Washington Post. HERALD BuiLp1nG, BOSTON, MASS. 





** Told with a power, a subtlety, and a sharpness of R% back numbers of any Magazine or Review, address 
outline worthy of Balzac.””— The Epoch. AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 


SEA-SPRAY; ~ AJEWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 





“ oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
FAOTS AND FANOIES OF A YAOHTSMAN. HE LARGEST snd BEST EQUIPPED Inthe 
—. nstructors, 4 ents lastyear. Thor- 
By Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN. ough Inatractionin Vocalan Instrumental Mus, Piano and 
Tr; n , ‘J , , cay ant 
2 wo., Pager, 50 Cents. man, and Ttaltin Languages, Boa ish Branched, Gymnastics 
. . “ = a Cc. ition, 25; board and room wi am an 
This book is a collection of vivid narratives of personal Electric Light, $5.00 to 97.50 per week. Fm Ferm begins 
eeemeoen, eee descriptive papers relating to yachts, address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Bo BOSTON Ma 
and entertaining sea stories. ipa : es 
The papers on “ EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 
YACHT’ and **STEAM YACHTING IN AMERICA” Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
offer a vigorous presentation ot the subjects from the be- | toe — RO ecco thea: Agua ered P. ah — 
ginning to the present time, from the Hornet to the Sisters of Notre Dame. Send for a hoes aoe 
olunteer. PR es ee 
REE eae & Type-Writin, 
ae peters, or sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the | GHORT-HANDs:tiron 
ing NOW. Skill i by Haven’ 
BENJAMIN & BELL, | gf ag A a 
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74424 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. Phila., Pa; Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ingleside fary, 


ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











A SELECT WINTER HOME PARK, 


TWENTY MINUTES DRIVE FROM MAIN JACKSONVILLE DEPOT, AND FRONTING 


THIRTY-FIVE SQUARE MILES OF SUPERB RIVER VIEW. 





Elegant Villa Plots for sale or on long leasehold, with agreement to purchase improvements 
if lease is not renewed. 

INGLESIDE PARK nearly adjoins ‘‘ Riverside,” but has much finer and more extensive 
views of the noble St. John’s River. All plots sold subject to restrictions. No nuisances, no 
business houses and no manufactories. 

The proprietor’s cottage and large brick stable, already erected, afford a nucleus for a 
‘‘WintER Home C us,” where cottagers can have meals furnished, and horses boarded or livery 


furnished, if desired. 


SPECIAL AND NOTABLE FEATURES. 


1, A private river park (about the size of Union Square, New York) is reserved along the 
beautiful river front, where the water's edge is fringed with grand old live oaks, heavily hung with 
festoons of Spanish moss. This park is reserved (with the exception of a hotel site) for the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of cottagers at Ingleside Park. 

2. A grand old grove of forest trees (magnolias, oaks, etc.), 50 to 200 feet deep, and nearly 
2,000 feet long, skirts one side of Ingleside Park. This also is private, and for the exclusive use 
of Cottagers. 

These two features are believed to be unequaled at any Winter Cottage Resort in the South. 

Arrangements will be made for caring for cottages and grounds during the summer months. 


For maps, particulars and prices, apply to 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, 


Or, EWELL JAMIESON, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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QUINA- LAROCHE 09 nor sur a rreewarrer 
The Great French Tonic. THE SUN TYPE-WRITER, 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


—OrF 


PERUVIAN BARK, /RON, 


——AND—— 


CATALAN WINE. 

















Price, Twelve Dollars. 

It has been used in France for twenty-five years, and It has been remodeled and greatly improved, and is 
exceeds in popularity any other French preparation. now the most perfect machine, both for ease of manipu- 
lation and excellence of work. Weight, 7 lbs., packed. 

If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one to be 
sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination, so that, in 
case it does not prove satisfactory, you can return it by 


E FO U C E R A & CO., merely paying express charges both ways. 


It prevents Malaria, cures Malarial Fevers, tones up 
the system and invigorates the life. 


It is sold universally, or by 








IMPORTERS, THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 
30 N. William Street, | No. 319 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. | Entrance on Thomas Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘“‘PERFECT’’ HEATING FURNACE. 


Best heating furnace made. 
Thousands of these successful goods in use ail over the country. 
For parties wanting Furnaces and Ranges, they will find it to 


‘ ” é 
‘PERFECT’ COOKING RANCE. their interest to purchase these goods if universal satisfactory 
Splendid, quick economical cooker. operation is desired. Send for Circular. 


Richardson & Boynton Co.,"ts%s,° 232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., & 84 Lake St., Chicago. 
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JED S ALWAYS ’ 
iinet es ‘ 
4 READY ( ONT dze D 
SRNR ees ° 

ant) ISG 9 GLUE For use. 
SEER A NT 

Does not set quickly like the old style : ; T' 

Glue ; has four times the strength. No Heating. 

These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsenais \ 7, Ae 
and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason é WITHOUT 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 


manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all kinds of ‘“ PAGE S 
fine work. 


Pronounced STRONCEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use, 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market; some with high-sounding names ; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry is: ‘‘Just as good as Le Page’s.” It is the best recommendation 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO, could have of the merits of ; 
their glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, Feil { ~ 2 Gt ASS, 
red, yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. rey : 9 C HIN 
5 We have just commenced manufacturing our NEW La : \ KS INA, 

PATENT CAN, which has the following advantages : S |VoRY. 
The top can be turned on or off readily by the fingers. LASURE > : 1 Books, 
Each can has brush fastened to the inside of cover, and j EATHER 
a wiper to take off superfluous glue. This arrangement SICAL 
] enables the amateur or artisan to carry a small can in 
the pocket ready for immediate use, without danger of| 
soiling from brush or can. The NEW PATENT 
CAN is in 3 sizes: One-half pint, gill, and one-half 
gill, Regular cans, pint, quart, 2-quart, and gallon. 
2 sizes of bottle. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Gloucester, Mass. 



















Sample by 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Journai. 





CLOUCESTER, MASS. 














- Lactated Food 


The Mother’s Favorite. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS FROM MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say the 
life of the baby was saved by the use of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and if you wish, write to the mothers and 
get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 





If your Baby is not Hearty and Robust Try It. 


Steel LACTATED FOOD 
No. 4, Four 4-inch Burners. Four-hole Top /s also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


sh DIETZ 9 9 ineither chronic or acute cases, Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it as the best of 
all prepared foods. Unequalled in DYSPEPSIA. 
T b | 0 | St 150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
u u ar / O ve. EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1. 


OVEN, BROILER & IRON-HEATER. WELLS, RICHARDSON & co ’ BuRLINGTON, Vr. 


Highest Premiums over all Competitors. 1887--BABIES--1887 


NO SMOKE. - NO SMELL. To the mother of any baby born this year we will send, on ap- 
plication, a Cabinet Photo. of the ‘‘Sweetest, fattest, healthiest 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. baby in the country.” It is a beautiful picture, and will do any 


| mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
RR. EE. DiBnTA, CoO-O>.- | Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s milk. Much 
valuable information for the mother given. Give date of birth. 
56 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Buruincron, Vr. 
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A FACT WORTH REMEMBERING ! 


The sales of 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Toilet Soap during the past 
year exceeded in amount the 
importations of all toilet soaps 
from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and all other 
countries combined, as shown 
by the official reports of the 
United States Treasury for 
1886. 

Cashmere Bouquet is but 
one of 108 varieties of Toilet 


Soaps manufactured by 
Colgate & Co. 


The enormous sale of the Cashmere Bouquet Soap has led some 
unscrupulous manufacturers to offer a number of inferior imitations 
of its color, form, and general appearanee. 

See that each wrapper and cake bears the name of Colgate & 
Company, the originators and sole manufacturers of the genuine 
article, | 
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“THE MOUNTAIN THAT SMOKES.” 


BY ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. 


LIVING in the City of Mexico, and al- 
most daily catching a glimpse of the 
two snow-clad mountains which domi- 
nate the valley wherein that city lies so 
snugly, the desire to reach the summit 
of Popocatepetl, the loftier of the two, 
became irresistible. I had climbed 
mountains before, and was proud of my 
successes in that line. I had long known 
what toils and pains mountain climbing 
involved, and knew also how to appre- 
ciate the pleasure to be derived from 
standing upon a lofty summit and 
looking down upon the surrounding 
country—a pleasure which no one but 
a mountain climber can know. But 
all my previous ascents were as noth- 
ing compared with what it would be 
to reach the summit of Popocatepetl, 
the culminating point of the North 
American continent—to stand three and 
a half miles above the level of the sea, or 
three thousand feet higher than the high- 
est summit of the Alps, for according to 
the latest calculations the elevation of 
Popocatepetl is 18,360 feet. It was for- 
merly supposed to be but 17,720 feet. 
The more I thought of it the more I re- 
solved to attempt it, 

Popocatepetl! Ixtaccihuatl! The or- 
thography of the names had been fam- 
iliar to me ever since my earliest school- 
days, but until I took up my residence 
in Mexico I had never ventured to pro- 


nounce the latter name, and the former 
I found I had always mispronounced. 
Popocatepetl has six syllables, the last 
being the final consonant. The accent 
is placed equally on the first three and 
the fifth syllables. The pronunciation 
which has come up in this country re- 
cently, and which places a marked ac- 
cent upon the second syllable only, is 
quite wrong, It probably arose from an 
attempt to imitate the Indian name fo 
the mountain, which is Popdcatepécht— 
quite a different word. It would not be 
worth while to enter upon extended in- 
structions as to the pronunciation of Ix- 
taccihuatl. Neither name is harsh when 
correctly pronounced, though it might 
seem to be so from its spelling. 

The appropriateness of the Indian 
name Ixtaccihuatl—‘‘the Woman in 
White ”—to the mountain which bears 
it is very striking. No very vivid im- 
agination is required to trace the out- 
lines of a gigantic recumbent female 
figure, with folded arms, and covered 
with a sheet. The effect is the same 
whether viewed from the Valley of 
Mexico on the north, or from the Puebla 
Valley on the southern side. It is the 
more impressive of the two mountains. 
One gazes at it with the same hushed 
feelings as when standing in the presence 
of death. To the other mountain, the 
name Popocatepetl—‘* the Mountain that 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1887, by The American Magazine Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. All rights reserved. 
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POPOCATEPETL AND IXTACCIHUATL, FROM CATHEDRAL TOWERS, 


smokes “—is no longer appropriate. It 
was given to it long years ago when the 
mountain was less quiet than now. At 
present some of the seforitas of Mexico 
are far more addicted to the habit of 
smoking. 

The name Popocatepetl first appears in 
the pages of authentic history in the year 
1519. when nine of the soldiers of Cortés 
made the ascent of the mountain as a 
soldiers’ holiday diversion. Two years 
later, Cortés sent a party of five Span- 
iards to secure a supply of sulphur from 
the crater to be used in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. The volcano was, from 
all accounts, in a dangerous state of ac- 
tivity on both these occasions, and the 
astonishment with which the Indians 
regarded the ascent would indicate that 
the mountain top had never been reached 
before. There is no record of another 
ascent until the year 1827, when two 
expeditions were made to the summit. 
Again, in 1833 and 1834, one was made for 
scientific purposes. Of late years the 
ascent has been occasionally undertaken 
by ambitious tourists, and the collecting 
of sulphur from the crater has become a 
regular industry under the control of 
the Mexican General, Sanchez Ochoa, to 
whom the mountain belongs. 

Since the conquest of Mexico a number 


of eruptions have been recorded. The 
first remarkable one was in 1571, in which 
year two other notable events occurred 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Conquest and the formal establish 
ment of the Inquisition in the country. 
Historians mention the three events as 
if in some way connected. Other erup 
tions occurred in 1661 and 1697. The 
year 1716 was, according to the annalists 
of that time, filled with ‘‘ meteorological 
phenomena,” in which Popocatepetl took 
an active part. This was the last erup 
tion of which we have a record. Other 
voleanoes in Mexico continued active 
until a much later date; that of Jor 
ullo, in the State of Michoacan, was not 
formed until forty years later, and is stil] 
active. 

The announcement of my intention to 
make the ascent was variously received 
among my friends. Many advised against 
it, giving accounts of the perils and dif 
ficulties to be encountered, which after- 
wards proved to be greatly exaggerated. 
On the other hand, it was easy enough 
to get the promises of a dozen or so com 
panions. During the delays which oc 
curred in completing our arrangements. 
one after another of these dropped out. 
leaving finally a party of four (a con- 
venient number for such an expedition, 
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by the way) to brave the dangers and 
difficulties, 

We were fortunate in fixing upon the 
most favorable time of the year for our 
trip—immediately after the rainy season, 
which usually lasts from June to Octo- 
ber. We took the precaution to make a 
formal application to Gen. Ochoa for 
permission to ascend his mountain, and 
that was a fortunate move on our part, 
for the permit was not only cheerfully 
given, but the General, like the true 
Mexican gentleman that he is, showed 
his appreciation of our thoughtfulness in 
asking it by giving us letters of intro- 
duction to Don Rafael, a veteran guide, 
and instructing him to provide the 
requisite number of horses and guides 
for our use. Thus equipped, and being 
well supplied with blankets, warm cloth- 


is thirty-five miles southeast of the cap- 
ital, and lies near the foot of the mount- 
ain we were to ascend. No ride of 
thirty-five miles, by any conveyance or 
in any direction from the City of Mexi- 
co, is lacking in interest, and the one 
over the Morelos Railway was more than 
ordinarily interesting, even though we 
had been to Amecameca before. After 
leaving the city the road crosses the val- 
ley in a southeasterly direction, skirting 
the lakes of Texcoco and Chaleo, and 
then begins to wind around among the 
mountains. The day was __ perfectly 
clear, and the two snow-capped sum- 
mits were in full view all the way—now 
on one side of the car, then on the other, 
so crooked is the road after it enters the 
mountains. 

We reached Amecameca about eleven 
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ing and rations for two days, we were 
ready to start. 

It was a bright morning in early No- 
vember when we set out from the San 
Lazaro gate of the City of Mexico. The 
train for Amecameca was advertised to 
leave at eight o'clock. It left as prompt- 
ly as was possible on a railway owned 
and operated by Mexicans. Amecameca 


FROM SAN PEDRO. 


o'clock, and found Den Rafael awaiting 
us. He reported everything ready for 
our departure for Tlamacas, where the 
night was to be spent. But no arrange- 
ments were ever yet made in Mexico 
with sufficient completeness to obviate 
all delays, and there was ample time to 
sat a hearty Mexican meal at one of the 
fondas near the depot, before the mules 
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were brought and sent ahead with the 
luggage and guides. It was one o'clock 
when our horses were brought and we 
set out, under the escort of Don Rafael, 
for the ‘‘ranch” of Tlamacas. Our 
horses, like our guides, were veterans- 
sure-footed and long-winded. Don Ra- 
fael rode a handsome animal, which dis- 
played great speed in the level streets of 
Amecameca. We had small chance to 
test the speed of ours, and they were 
certainly not handsome. One of them 
had an immense swelling on his side, 
marking the place where he had been 
gored at a bull-fight long ago. He must 
have been very aged. 

Leaving Amecameca by the wagon- 
road the ascent was gradual at first, but 
after an hour or so the road became quite 
steep and winding. Looking back occa- 
sionally we could see that we were 
steadily ascending. The views were 
magnificent, but as they were only to be 
obtained by stopping and turning around 
we had to postpone the pleasure to be de- 
rived from them until we could face 
them on our way down the mountain. 
In our ascent we were taken considera- 
bly out of the direct road to visit the little 
Indian village of San Pedro, probably 
the most elevated village in Mexico,fully 
12,000 feet above the sea or 4,000 feet 
above Amecameca. It was, moreover, 
the only village I encountered in Mexi- 
co, possessing no church. A wayside 
shrine was the nearest approach to one 
to be seen there. 

Beyond San Pedro the road was nar- 
rower and more wild. It soon became 
nothing more than a crooked bridle-path 
worn so deep in places and so narrow 
that it was necessary, at times, to dis- 
mount and lead our horses. Then the 
rarity of the atmosphere became appar- 
ent, and led us to be more considerate of 
the comfort of our horses. We had to 
allow them to stop frequently and get 
breath. 

We had started too late from Ameca- 
meca and traveled too slowly to reach 
Tlamacas before sunset, as we should 
have done, and the last hour's ride was 
through a thick pine forest, which was 
dark almost immediately after the rays 
of the sun were withdrawn. It was not 
pleasant. It grew intensely cold, for 
we were between the two icy summits. 
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THAT SMOKES.” 

We began to feel the fatigues of the 
day’s journey, and the mournful sound 
of the wind in the pines tended to de 
press our spirits. We felt that we had 
undertaken a great task, and we recalled 
many tales of horror which had been 
told of that region. It was difficult to 
assure ourselves that we were safe from 
brigandage in that elevated place and 
under the care of Don Rafael. Mean 
while the horses picked their way care 
fully over fallen trees and slippery 
places,and along the edges of some steep 


precipices from which we could hear 
water rushing along far below us. They 


followed some trail unseen by our eyes. 
and finally reached a small clearing in the 
forest and galloped across it to three rude 


cabins. The sky was bright above the 
clearing and the moonlight glistened 


upon the cold summits of Popocatapet] 
and Ixtaccihuatl. We were directly be 
tween them and could look down the 
eastern slope of the mountain range (we 
had ascended from the west) and faintly 
discern another snow-covered cone far 
away toward the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
the peak of Orizaba. 

The three buildings composed the 
so-called ‘‘ranch” of Tlamacas. They 
had been used in partially refining the 
sulphur collected in the crater before 
sending it down the mountain. The 
newest of the three contained the ap 
pliances for that work and was closed. 
Of the other two one was completely 
dismantled and utterly unfit for our 
use.- The third was at our disposal. It 
was about twenty feet square, and at 
one end was a low platform of loose 
planks, scantily covered with hay, upon 
which we spread our blankets and made 
our beds for the night. The cold winds 
had free access to the room through 
wide cracks. A fire of logs was built in 
the middle of the earthen floor, and the 


smoke was supposed to find an exit 
through an opening in the roof, but 


enough managed to remain in the cabin 
to make the fire quite as much a 
of discomfort as of comfort. 
Such were the accommodations offered 
to us the night before and the night 
after the toilsome ascent of Popocateypetl. 
What good mountain climbers we were 
might have been determined by the 
grace with which we accepted the hos- 
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pitality of Tlamacas. To the cold and 
fatigue which we experienced was added 
an acute headache, the result of the sud. 
den transition from a lower to a higher 
altitude—from a denser to a rarer atmo- 
sphere. We were about 14,000 feet 
above the sea level. having ascended 


dals worn by the Indians. They are 
cut from a piece of sole leather, which 
also supplies the thongs or straps by 
which they are fastened. Our feet were 
first carefully wrapped in manta— 
course hempen cloth —and then the 
guaraches were strapped on, a_ stout 





RANCH OF TLAMACAS, 


about 6,000 feet during the afternoon. 
The change had been too sudden. But 
by remaining quiet for a short time our 
headaches passed off, and despite our 
fatigues and the discomforts of the place, 
we became quite jolly, prepared and ate 
our lunch, and finally fell asleep while 
listening to our guides, who sat around 
the fire talking in their Indian dialect 
until late at night, now and then drop- 
ping into Spanish for the purpose of let- 
ting some words reach us as a hint of 
what they expected from us on the 
morrow. 

In order to make an early start from 
the ranch and reach the summit before 
the clouds came up, as they frequently 
do about noon, we arose before dawn, 
feeling quite refreshed. There were 
certain preparations to be made by the 
guides, requiring some time, before we 
could leave the ranch. They consisted 
principally of making guaraches to be 
used in the ascent, and putting them on 
our feet. Guaraches are leather san- 


cord being passed several times around 
them and over our insteps and _ tied. 
That was to prevent the feet from slip- 
ping on the hard snow to be encountered 
in the ascent. 

While our guaraches were being put 
on we selected our personal guides. With 
one exception the guides had been em- 
ployed in sulphur gathering, and had 
climbed the mountain any number of 
times. The single exception furnished 
one of the amusing incidents of the trip. 
He was a handsome young Indian, but 
was scarcely more than a boy, and was 
making the ascent for the first time, as 
we soon afterwards learned. The mem- 
ber of our party to whose lot he fell 
bore the fatigues of the journey far be- 
ter than the guide, and ever since refers 
to him as *‘ the Aztee gentleman whom 
he had the honor of escorting to the 
summit of Popocatepetl.” 

We were mounted on our horses and 
prepared to leave shortly before sunrise. 
The ranch is just within the timber line, 
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POPOCATEPETL, FROM THE TIMBER LINE. 


and the ride through the forest was a 
short one. The trees grew to a good 
height to the very last, and stopped sud- 
denly. Vegetation of some kind con- 
tinued for a distance beyond the forest, 
and notably beautiful flowers were found 
in the voleanic sand within a few feet 
of the snow line. After leaving the 
forest the narrow bridle-path first crossed 
a deep barranca, and then gradually 
ascended by irregular zig-zags, over 
sand, scoria, ashes and blocks of lava. 
The path was only two miles in length, 
but owing to the necessity of stopping 
frequently to allow the horses to get 
their breath, it required more than an 
hour’s time to reach the snow line. 
According to Humboldt—an_ accepted 
authority on all subjects relating to the 
geography of Mexico—the snow line on 
the latitude of Popocatepetl is 15,000 
feet above the sea level. When we had 
reached that point about seven o'clock 
in the morning and dismounted, there 
was before us the task of climbing nearly 
3,000 feet over the snow, upon an incline 
of about twenty degrees at the begin- 
ning, increasing to about forty-five de- 
grees near the summit. We paused for 
a few minutes, ostensibly to enjoy the 
magnificent views stretched out before 


us in the north and in the south, but 
really to gather courage to begin the im- 
mense task before us. A few simple 
preparations had to be made for the 
long and laborious ascent. We put on 
veils to prevent sunburn, and still fur- 
ther protected our eyes with smoked 
glasses from the glare of the sun as re- 
flected by the snow. The guides furnished 
us with short, iron-pointed staves, and 
instructed us to keep them on the upper 
side of the incline, and upon noticing 
the slightest tendency to slip, to throw 
our entire weight upon them. When 
all was ready Don Rafael led the way, 
carrying a spade with which he dexter 
ously cut a foothold in the snow wher- 
ever it was hard and slippery. We fol 
fowed in single file, tourists and guides 
alternating. Don Rafael told us that 
the custom of tying tourists and guides 
to a long rope (as in the Alps) was never 
employed on Popocatepetl. The guides 
carried whatever we expected to use at 
the summit, and were prepared to carry 
us either up or down, should occasion 
require. 

The effects of the rarity of the atmos- 
phere were felt as start 
was made, and it was impossible to pro- 
ceed more than a few yards without 


soon as the 
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stopping to take breath. The ascent was 
made in zig-zags, and naturally a rest 
was taken at the end of each direct line 
At the start, to climb for eight minutes 
and rest five was considered making very 
good time. It was not long before a rest 
of eight minutes was required for every 
four of climbing, and after half the as- 
cent was made we rested more frequently 
and without exerting ourselves to sit 
down. We thrust our staves into the 
snow and leaned our heads upon them. 
Drowsiness overtook us, and progress 
became mechanical. We moved, only 
as spurred on by our ever watchful 
guides. If left to ourselves we would 
have fallenasieep. Our hearts beat with 
fearful rapidity and the breath became 
shorter and shorter. Ringing sensations 
in the head like those produced by large 
doses of quinine, were experienced. The 
most acute pains shot through the skull. 
Conversation was suspended, except 
among the guides, and their voices fell 
on our ears as if coming from a great 
distance. It was impossible to tell what 
progress was being made, for the top and 
bottom seemed equidistant all the way up. 
We barely escaped the most severe ex- 
perience likely to occur to those who 
reach that high elevation: bleeding at 
the nose, mouth andears. It would have 
been the signal that we had gone too far, 
that heart and lungs refused to submit 
further, and we should have placed our- 
selves in the hands of our guides to be 
carried back to Tlamacas. 

Our physical endurance was stretched 
almost to its limit by the time the head 
guide shouted: ‘‘ Here weare! Smell the 
sulphur!” The whiff of sulphurous 
smoke which greeted our nostrils, telling 
that our task was nearly completed and 
rest was at hand, acted like a powerful 
stimulant. We awoke fora final effort, 
pressed on and rested not until we stood 
breathless upon the summit of Popocate- 
petl. 

The day was as nearly perfect as it 
could be, and the view amply repaid for 
all the toils of the ascent. But who shall 
describe its grandeur ? It has been said to 
embrace 100,000 square miles, which is 
probably an exaggeration. We failed to 
verify another statement also: that the 
view reaches to the Pacific on the west and 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the east, though 


it seemed as if the whole country were 
spread out before us as onamap. We 
stood long in silent wonder at the scene, 
recognizing without difficulty the various 
cities about us, tracing the course of the 
mountains and rivers. Then our fatigues 
made themselves apparent to us, and the 
cold wind suggested the propriety of seek- 
ing rest and shelter within the crater. 
There we found comfortable resting places 
upon beds of voleanic sand, and after a 
few minutes of perfect quiet the pains in 
our heads passed away and we had little 
more difficulty in breathing than if we 
had been down by the sea. 

The dimensions of the crater have 
been variously stated, and perhaps 
greatly exaggerated. We were inclined 
to accept, having no means of verifying 
any of the statements’we had seen, the 
least extravagant of them all, which gives 
the diameter as 1,500 feet, and the depth 
as about 450 feet. The work of gather- 
ing sulphur was not in progress, or we 
might have descended to the bottom ina 
bucket lowered by a windlass. The most 
we could do was to descend to a little 
shelf within the crater, about seventy- 
five or a hundred feet below the entrance, 
and look down to the bottom. It. re- 
quired steady nerves to do even this. 
The rocks on the sides of the crater often 
become loosened, being embedded only 
in friable voleanic sand, and fall to the 
bottom with a startling crash, made all 
the more terrifying by prolonged rever- 
beration. Itis,the noise accompanying 
these falls that has given rise to accounts 
of ‘‘subterranean rumblings indicating 
partial activity in the volcano.” 

The bottom of the crater contains. a 
large deposit of sulphur and a pool of 
water. At several points near the bot- 
tom, columns of steam arise from fis- 
sures in the rock, and, being heavily 
charged with sulphur, deposit it in beau- 
tiful crystals of bright yellow around the 
fissures. These fumaroles (smoking- 
places), as they are called, are the only 
signs of activity in the volcano. 

While thus making our observations 
of the crater, a good-sized stone upon 
which one of our party was standing, 
moved slightly. The stone slipped from 
its place, rolled to the edge of the shelf, 
and dashed to the bottom with a noise 
like thunder. We glanced at our com- 
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panion, who turned pale for a minute— 
probably no more than we did, how- 
ever—and then coolly remarked that we 
had better go back to a safer place and 
get lunch. We climbed back with great 
saution to the sand-beds near the edge 
of the crater, and there spread the lunch 
we had brought. But we were surprised 
to find that we had no desire for food. 
Our appetites did not fully return until 
we reached Amecameca again. After an 
hour in the crater we set out to descend. 

To say that the descent was made 
more rapidly than the ascent, would be 
unnecessary. It only required an hour 
and a half to reach the snow-line from 
the summit. We made the downward 
trip upon petates. A petate is a kind of 
coarse matting—an indispensable article 
in every Mexican Indian’s household. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all 
the uses to which it is put. Each guide 
had one, about four feet square, and he 
quickly transformed it into a sled or 
drag, by folding it in the middle and 
cutting a hole in the oblong thus formed, 
about a foot from one end. Passing a 
small rope through the hole, he so fast- 
ened it that one end could be held by 
the tourist sitting upon the petate, while 
the other was in the hands of the guide. 
As the latter dragged the petate through 
the soft snow, the occupant of the same, 
by holding his end of the rope tightly, 
kept the forward end of the sled well up 
off the ground. The guides carefully 
avoided the hard snow, as upon _ its 
glazed surface the petates would get be- 
yond their control and shoot down the 
mountain, with disastrous results. The 
guides themselves often coast upon pe- 
tates and steer them without difficulty; 
but to describe the method by which we 
descended Popocatepetl as similar to 
coasting or tobogganing, is very errone- 


ous. It had discomforts which coasting 
knows not of. The sudden transition 


from a rarer to a denser atmosphere 
caused worse headaches than those we 
had in the ascent, and being dragged 
over soft snow filled with sharp pieces 
of lava resulted in many bruises. We 
reached the snow-line in a wretched 
condition of body, and ina state of mind 
that was far from agreeable. The horses 
met us there, but the ride back to the 
ranch had no joys whatever. Every 
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step the horses took racked our bodies 
with pain. We were thoroughly used 
up when we reached the ranch cabins 
and threw ourselves upon the hard beds 
there. Fora while we seemed to care 
little whether we ever got up or not. 
But with perfect quiet the headaches 
passed off, as they had done before, the 
fatigues were forgotten, and after a little 
lunch, to which a small quantity of 
light wine was added, we felt fully re 
stored, excepting as regarded the sore 
ness of our muscles. That remained, to 
be aggravated almost to the limits of en 
durance in the horseback ride to Ameca 
meca the next day. 

With the return of our physical con 
dition to something like its normal state, 
good humor came back and the second 
evening in the uncomfortable ranch 
house proved pleasanter than the first. 
We summed up the experiences of the 
day, comparing them with those of other 


mountain trips, and chatted with our 
guides. It was the time for settling the 


question whether the pleasures of the trip 
had paid for the pains. The conclusion 
arrived at could not be better expressed 
than in the words of one of the party. 
who, recalling the glorious view from 
the summit, exclaimed with enthusiasm : 
“*T would not have missed this trip fora 
hundred dollars.” After a moment's 
pause, in which he recalled the discom- 
forts of the previous night, the pains and 
fatigues of the ascent and more particu 
larly those of the descent, he added with 
deep feeling: ‘‘I would not go again for 
a thousand dollars.” In the time that 
has elapsed since that evening, the dis 
comforts and fatigues have begun to fade 
from memory, leaving the pleasures 
fresh and green. An opportunity to 
take the trip a second time will probably 
never offer, but if it did, it is safe to say 
it would be embraced by at least one of 
our number. 


The start from Tlamacas was made 
sarly the next morning. The direct 


trail to Amecameca is that which was, 
in olden times, the route of the couriers 
between Puebla and Mexico, and that by 
which the great conqueror of three cent- 
uries and a half ago advanced to the 
Aztec capital. Prescott’s glowing de 
scriptions were recalled as our horses 
carefully picked their way over the wind- 
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CHURCH ON SACRO MONTE, AMECAMECA. 


ing bridle path, and we remembered the By midday we were in Amecameca 
enthusiasm of the Spanish soldiers as the again, with time for sight-seeing in that 
same landscape burst upon their vision, interesting place before our train de- 
and they cried out,thinking of Mosesupon parted for the City of Mexico. Besides 
Mt. Pisgah, ‘‘It is the Land of Promise.” a score of picturesque views and quaint 
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bits of architecture in the town, the 
Monte (Sacred Mountain) con- 
tained enough of interest to cause us to 
forget our fatigues. It is the objective 
point of pilgrimages from all parts of 
the surrounding country at all times 
of the year, but especially about the 
beginning of Lent. There isa very pretty 
road leading up to the summit of the 
Sacro Monte, with the Stations of the 
Cross at intervals along one side. There 
is a picturesque chapel on the summit 
and near it a less attractive one, though 
rendered interesting by the marks the 
pilgrims have left upon it to denote their 
visits. The pilgrims to Amecameca are 
mostly poor Indians who know nothing 
of chirography, and so cannot write their 
names on the walls of the chapel, but 
instead flatten their hands or feet against 
them and scratch the outlines with an 
iron point. The walls are covered with 
such records of feet and hands of all 


sizes, 


Sacro 


THAT SMOKES.” 


By dusk that night we were in the 
capital, tired and sunburned and ready to 
be lionized by our friends. We tried to 
receive the congratulations heaped upon 
us, in a matter-of-fact way, and affected 
an air of indifference, as if the ascent of 
Popocatepetl were only a trivial incident 
after all, and that we had made the trip 
as a preparation for the ascent of Chim 
borazo, and the highest of the Himalayas. 
We sought to induce others to follow in 
our footsteps. We would have been de 
lighted to see any of our acquaintances 
attempt the ascent—and fail. 

But secretly we were extremely proud 
of our success, and ever afterward 
the great mountain possessed an added 
charm. As long as we remained in 
Mexico we frequently went to some of 
the points from which the summits 
could best be seen, and gazed upon them 
in silent awe, when the rose-colored glow, 
which always accompanies a sunset in 
Mexico, was shed upon their snowy sides. 
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PRAIRIE MEMORIES. 


A WIDE o'er-arching summer sky ; 
Sea-drifting grasses, rustling reeds, 

Where young grouse to their mothers cry, 
And locusts pipe from whistling weeds - 
Broad meadows lying like lagoons 

Of sunniest water, on whose swells 

Float nodding blooms, to tinkling bells 
Of bob-o’-linkums’ wildest tunes: 


far west-winds bringing odors fresh 
From mountains ‘rayed as monarchs are 
In royal robes of ice and snow, 

Where storms are bred in thunder-jar ; 
Land of corn and wheat and kine, 
Where plenty fills the hand of him 
Who tills the soil or prunes the vine, 
Or digs in thy far canyons dim— 


My western land! I love thee yet. 
In dreams I ride my horse again, 
And breast the breezes blowing fleet 
From out the meadows cool and wet. 
From fields of flowers blowing sweet. 
And flinging perfume to the breeze. 
The wild oats swirl along the plain ; 
I feel their dash against my knees, 
Like rapid plash of running’ seas. 


I pass by islands dark and tall 

With painted poplars thick with leaves ; 
The grass in rustling ripple cleaves 

To left and right in emerald flow ; 

And as I listen, riding slow, 

Out breaks the wild-bird’s jocund eall. 
Oh, shining suns of boyhood’s time ! 
Oh, winds that from the mythic west 
Sang calls to Eldorado's quest ! 

Oh, swaying wild-bird’s thrilling chime ! 
When loud the city’s clanging roar 
Wraps in my soul, as does a shroud, 

I hear those songs and sounds once more, 
And dream of bovhood’s wind-swung cloud. 


Hamlin Garland. 
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XI. 


THE day on which Olivia made that 
unsuspicious little pilgrimage to Dela- 
plaine’s abode proved the first by which 
the reigning May had asserted her some- 
what slender right even to be called 
vernal. A sharpness yet lingered in 
the breeze, but it was at least southerly 
—strong concession from so bad-tem- 
pered a month as this had shown it- 
self—and you could easily imagine over 
what radiant wavelets it swept while it 
passed northward through the Narrows 
into New York Bay. Fifth Avenue 
looked cheerful enough almost to de- 
serve the name of a handsome thorough- 
fare, since its miles of deplorable brown- 
stone spruceness are never so far from 
being a shock to artistic nerves as when 
they cumbrously scowl at us through a 
merry golden veil of sunshine. 

The Satterthwaites’ house was of that 
usual sulky sobriety in the way of de- 
sign which its locality loves to perpetuate 
for ill-starred future generations, and 
which, if the best speech of architecture 
may be called eloquence, might well de- 
serve the name of platitude. But this 
large family-mansion, with its two win- 
dows on one side of the high stoop and 
one window on the other, was of brick, 
with stone copings, and had been decora- 
tively and improvingly touched by a 
clever architect after the Satterthwaites 
purchased it. Being on a corner, it ran 
a good distance down along the trans- 
verse street, and showed glimpses of lace 
and silken tapestries, of statuary and of 
other costly ornamentation within, from 
its two large embayed windows and its 
many other smaller ones. 

To a young man, of calm, dark, serene 
face and rather foreign air, who had just 
ascended the stoop and pulled the bronze 
door-bell, it seemed a strikingly brilliant 
sort of residence. Though an American 
by birth, he had not been in this coun- 
try for over ten years, and many 
changes were now evident to him in 


the great city which he had last observed 
as a boy of sixteen or thereabout. The 
footman who presently admitted him 
into a marbled and richly upholstered 
hall, was like a living memento of 
Parisian sojourns ; the new-comer had 
seen in Paris just such clean-shorn, in 
telligent, quick-moving fellows, among 
the salons, the best cafés. About ten 
minutes afterward, while he sat with 
Emmeline and Elaine Satterthwaite in 
the grand gilded drawing-rooms, he ex- 
pressed a similar opinion regarding New 
York itself. 

“Tt all has grown to wear a more 
foreign look,” he said, in his even, com- 
posed, unassertive voice, which somehow 
alvays carried the latent suggestion of 
his being ready to weigh most carefully 
and respectfully any opposite opinion 
that you, on your part, might care to 
advance against his own. ‘‘At least all 
that I have yet seen of the huge town.” 

‘We don’t see much change,” replied 
Emmeline, looking at her sister for a 
moment; ‘‘do we, Elly? I suppose 
that is because we hardly ever give it a 
thought ; we’ve become so used to it, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” Elaine struck in, at this point, 
“vou must remember, Jasper, that it 
will very soon be four years since we 
all met you in London.” Here the 
younger sister cast down her eyes and 
sighed. She had been told that the 
broad, creamy - white effect of her 
drooped eyelids at such times became 
her quite effectively. ‘‘How often Em 
and I have thought about the lovely way 
in which you treated us !” 

‘*T ?” exclaimed the young man, sur- 
prisedly looking at her with his dark, 
sweet, serious eyes. And then came his 
throaty, mellow, English-sounding laugh. 
‘*T have no idea, Elaine, really, in what 
my loveliness consisted.” 

‘Oh, Elly means that you devoted 
yourself to us ina more than cousinly 
manner during those pleasant London 
days of latter May and early June!” an 
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swered Emmeline. ** You took us every- 
where—to the National Gallery, the Ken- 
sington Museum, the British Museum, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, the Tower, the 
‘Zoo,’ Madame Tussaud’s, Richmond, 
Greenwich, Windsor. . . where, Jasper, 
did you not take us?” 

‘* And now,” hurried Elaine, as if she 
were determined not to be out-done in 
the grace of gratitude by her elder sister, 
**you ve come to New York at so dull a 
season that we have no means of repay- 


his listener somehow feel that they would 
not have been uttered at all if they had 
had to be delivered hypocritically. 

‘*‘Our uncle, Mr. Houston Van Rens- 
selaer, died a few days ago,” said Emme- 
line. ‘*We never knew him well, but 
then of course it can't be forgotten that 
he was mamma’s own brother.” 

‘* You remember Uncle Houston,don’t 
you, Jasper?” said Elaine. ‘‘ He crossed 


over to London from Paris, that spring, 
with his daughter.” : 





JASPER MASSEREENE. 


ing you for all that past kindness. 
There’s never anything going on now 
in New York; and besides, as you see, 
we ’re in mourning.” 

‘‘TIn mourning ?” repeated their guest, 
with that nice, prompt sympathy of tone 
which was all the more welcome because 
it partook of his intrinsic spontaneity 
and naturalness. He never appeared to 
be other than he really was; his perfect 
breeding bespoke some chivalrous origin 
to which the everyday skin-deep civilities 
bore little true resemblance; no kindly 
words ever escaped him without making 


‘*One very warm Sunday we all went 
together to Hampton Court,” said Em- 
meline. ‘‘ Don’t you remember now?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed!” suddenly declared 
the young man, as though memory had 
not until that instant obeyed his call. 
‘*‘And Mr. Van Rensselaer had such a 
sweet little daughter, with big blue eyes. 
Pray, what has become of her?” 

‘She is here,” answered Emmeline, 
stealing a fleet look at Elaine. 

‘*Ah? You mean that she is stopping 
here with you in this house ?” asked the 
young man. 
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‘Oh, no—Em only means that she’s 
here in New York,” hastened Elaine. 
**She ’s staying with 07S Fe 
other relations of hers.” 

‘** Indeed ?” said their guest. ‘‘ I shall 
get you to give me her address, if you 
will be so good. Ishould like to see her 
again. She promised to become a most 
delightful creature; I-should n’t like to 
miss my opportunity of finding out 
whether the bud belied the rose. But of 
course I don’t mean that I should think 
of paying her a visit for a long time 
yet.” 

It is difficult to say which of his two 
hearers regarded with more profound dis- 
gust the idea of his going to see Olivia 
Van Rensselaer at all in her present 
highly plebeian abode. He was their 
cousin, though several times removed, 
and if he had not been Jasper Masser- 
eene—or some one of equal notability— 
they would perhaps have shown a very 
limited concern for the relationship. As 
it was, they held his visit to be impres- 
sively complimentary. Even in London 
he had not shone to them in the colors 
of a compatriot, but in those of an En- 
glishman whose American birth was but 
dimly recollected, as if it had been some 
sort of early juvenile escapade. 

He had left Cambridge with high 
honors; he was handsome, singularly 
amiable, and endowed with an address 
of the most gentleman-like fascination. 
“*Mamma and papa” had been so proud 
and glad to meet him, and then it was 
a2asy to see that he had friends every- 
where in the best London circles. Mr. 
Bleecker Satterthwaite’s first cousin had 
been his mother; she had married his 
father, Trevor Massereene, in New York, 
and it had been regarded as a very ad- 
vantageous match. The young lady 
was a beauty, and a belle in society. 
Trevor Massereene was a near relative 


some 


of the Earl of Meath, and had come 
to New York, years ago, to enter a 
banking-house of greater importance 


than that of Delaplaine & Van Rensse- 
laer. He had acquired a fortune and 
afterward married one, the Satterthwaite 
estate being divided between Bleeeker 
and his cousin, with a superb share for 
xach. When his father had become a 
widower he had retired from Wall Street 
and taken his only child, Jasper, to live 


OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. 


with him in England. The Earl of 
Meath had cordially received his kins- 
man, and at his father’s death young Jas- 
per, with a really great inheritance, had 
found himself by no means neglected or 
ignored. 

He had come to America, after his 
long residence in England, with uncer- 
tain views as to how long he should 
remain here. He had passionately loved 
his mother, and she had died in New 
York. This formed a certain 
rooted in sentiment, why he should wish 
to see once more the city of her birth 
and death. But there were other reasons 
for his coming. He had been a sincere 
student of many questions which he be- 
lieved that this transatlantic trip could, 
perhaps, render more clear to him. He 
was a young man who could intellect- 
ually repress himself with so ready an 
adaptability that he possessed scores of 
acquaintances quite unconscious of any 
striking trait in him apart from that of 
his being a good fellow of the most con 
vivial proficiencies. But he never with 
intention shut to one acquaintance par- 
ticular doors or windows of his individ- 
uality, and opened them to others. This 
process, which went on with him 
often as he bade farewell to Tom, spoke 
a greeting word to Dick, or shook hands 
with Harry, was no less undeliberate 
than it was authentic. He had, in 
marked degree, the social gift, the rapid 
insight that measures and gauges char- 
acter, the power to enjoy various phases 
of human society for what they were, 
apart from what they had failed in 
becoming. He was a student of his 
fellow-creatures, a philosopher who not 
seldom gazed upon the world with 
eyes of melancholy astonishment. But 
only those who knew him best ever per 
ceived in him this occult spiritual dis- 
tress, and even they found it to be trans 
itory as a piece of gloomy emotion; for 
Massereene did not have it in him to re 
pine; his was that order of optimism 
which sees a line of light at the verge of 
the stormiest horizon, and deafens itself 
to all the grumbles of thunder that may 
lurk below. You could never have per 
suaded him that life was not worth liv 
ing, though he fairly and unflinchingly 
faced every modern reason which the 
scientific pessimists presented for its be- 


reason, 


as 
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ing altogether vain and futile. He could 
not with justice have been called other 
than agnostic, and yet that kind of gris- 
ly mental twilight which the consistent 
agnostic usually prides himself upon 
preserving, was lighted, in the case of 
Massereene, as one might easily imag- 
ine, by more than a single lonely trem- 
bling star. 

So long as it was a question of seek- 
ing to explain the universe, he tried 
to possess his soul in patience; but his 
hopes and dreams that all was well, 
and that humanity would hereafter con- 
front the explanation of its worst agony 
—these were like white birds that inces- 
santly hovered above him, while mak- 
ing with the tender palpitations of their 
wings a harmony that drowned many 
harsher Cheerfulness always 
flung its rose-light over his bearing and 
converse; but there was something more 
than mere cheerfulness in this, the com- 
panionable and gregarious part of the 
man’s nature; it bore a closer resem- 
blance to charity, expending and diffus- 
ing choice possessions with the freedom 
of copious alms.: ‘I don’t believe you 
have an enemy in the world, Jasper,” 
one of his English friends had said to 
him onee. And he had replied, with a 
little start and a troubled frown on his 
thoughtful face: ‘‘I hope that I don’t 
deserve an enemy. I’d rather have ten 
than feel that I deserved one.” 

He did not specially admire either 
Emmeline Satterthwaite or her sister, 
Elaine. They both affected him repel- 
lingly by their hardness, just as certain 
landscapes did in painting, ingenious 
though he might have found not a few 
of their minor details. But notwith- 
standing that he had brought here a 
number of letters, the Satterthwaite fam- 
ily made a first appeal to him through 
the memory of his dead mother, whose 
maiden name they bore. Emmeline and 
Elaine, on the other hand, considered 
him a most adorable young gentleman. 
They had learned from their father just 
how many thousands combined to form 
his annual income; they had duly 
weighed the fact of his being an earl’s 
near relative ; they had observed his 
good looks, his manly and tastefully- 
garbed shape, his polished manners, his 
unfailing geniality. To meet him again 
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like this, quite unexpectedly in their 
own drawing-rooms, produced for them 
both, a mild, pleasing shock. And then 
had come the exasperating reflection 
that the lateness of the season and their 
own mourning-attire stood in the way of 
their having him accompany them among 
fashionable metropolitan gayeties. It 
would have been such a grand coup to 
have entered drawing-rooms at his side— 
to have had it transpire that he was their 
kinsman and yet the cousin of a distin- 
guished nobleman as well! The Auchin- 
closses would have felt it. It was some- 
thing that would have pierced Made- 
leine’s haughty little soul with envy! 
Ah! did not they know? If there was 
anything on earth that could make 
Madeleine, with her prodigious venera- 
tion for herself and her parents and her 
priggish brother, bend that slim neck of 
hers cringingly, it was proximity to the 
British peerage! . . Jasper Massereene 
had meanwhile no shadow of suspicion 
what thoughts were passing through the 
minds of his two young hostesses as he 
said, in response to a second lament on 
Emmeline’s part that New York was at 
present so ‘‘ dreadfully quiet”: ‘‘ I did n’t 
‘sare much for going to dances and five 
o'clock teas, I assure you. One has so 
many of those across the water. I 
merely wanted to look about me and 
observe how the town has really altered 
since I last saw it. And then I thought 
something of going into the West. Now 
there ’s Chicago, for example. I want 
to see that. I hear it has become so 
enormous and so handsome.” 

Emmeline broke into a mocking laugh, 
which Elaine echoed. ‘‘ Oh, don’t think 
of going to Chicago!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter. ‘‘ Nobody ever does, except on busi- 
ness.” 

‘* Well,” smiled Massereene, ‘‘ I shall 
go on business. I want to make a busi- 
ness of observation.” 

‘* But it won't interest you,” said Em- 
meline. ‘‘There’s nothing in the world 
to see there. All those Western cities 
are so tiresome. The Rocky Mountains 
are probably stupendous, and that sort of 
thing; but our entire West is fearfully 
monotonous and full of semi-barbarians. 
We always pity people who are obliged 
to go out into those half-civilized regions. 
If it were not for the Englishmen who 
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land here with a wild desire to shoot buf- 
faloes, we would never bother ourselves 
that such dreary stretches of country 
exist.” 

Emmeline spoke with an arrogance of 
which she was completely unconscious. 
She represented a class of New Yorkers 
who hold our splendid American interior 
in a contempt as unjust as it is ridiculous. 
Only the foreigner who enters New York 
for the first time and associates with the 
cliques and clans chat base all their note- 
worthiness upon a smart imitation of 
habits, deportment, verbal accent and 
personal vesture practised reverentially 
three thousand miles eastward, can ap- 
preciate how much typical partisanship 
this young lady had just exhibited. 

‘‘T don’t want to shoot buffaloes,” 
said Massereene; ‘‘ but I confess that I 
entertain respect of the most substantial 
kind for anything that resembles a 
prairie.” 

‘** Oh,” comically wailed Elaine, ** that 
is the way all you Englishmen feel as 
soon as you get over here.” 

‘Please don *t call me an Englishman,” 
Massereene admonished. ‘‘I’m a born 
American, you know. I’ve never for- 
gotten it; I should be sorry to do so, for 
I’m proud of it.” 

‘Oh, of course,” assented Emmeline, 
with a shrug of her solid, symmetrical 
shoulders. ‘‘It’sall very well for you to 
say that—you, who’ve been through 
Cambridge, and go wherever you please 
in London, and can take the steamer 
home again as soon as you’re thoroughly 
bored here.” She looked incredulously 
at Elaine, who returned her look in the 
same way; and then both the girls 
laughed in concert, as though they un- 
derstood very well what an easy bit of 
harmless posing it was for such an 
adopted Englishman as this to air a little 
dainty patriotism. 

But Massereene at once answered, ina 
voice which he had lowered and other- 
wise changed, and which instantly made 
both his hearers comprehend his extreme 
earnestness as clearly as if he had used 
no small amount of ardor and emphasis: 

‘All thatI say mean. AndI regard 
this country. not England, as my real 
home. I’ve no right to do otherwise, 
and if I had the right I should not possess 
the inclination. I’ma good deal of a 
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traveler; I’ve been in many other lands; 
during those three years or so since I last 
met you young ladies, I’ve seen a large 
part of the Orient, besides some rather 
out-of-the-way places in Europe; and ] 
come to America—to these United States, 
in fact—with a belief that I shall be less 
disappointed here than I have ever been 
elsewhere, and that I shall find more 
true civilization, more healthy national 
greatness, than all my former experiences 
will be able to offer me.” 

He spoke these words with so much 
gentle serenity that they quite lost the 
form of disagreement and contradiction, 
while retaining the significance of each. 
Possibly Elaine failed to perceive either 
their full drift or force; for almost im- 
mediately after he had ended she broke 
in, with much lightness: ‘‘I begin to 
think that nothing makes one such a 
good American as to dwell outside of 
one’s country.” 

‘Wait till youve been here a few 
months, Jasper,” said Emmeline. 

‘‘T hope to wait that long,” replied 
Massereene, with the implication (as 
often was noticeable in some of his 
most placid speeches) of meaning more 
than he said. 

‘* Oh,” suddenly cried Elaine, as her 
brother Aspinwall now entered the room ; 
‘here ’s a young gentleman who would 
be very glad to change New York with 
you for London! Aspy, I hope you 
have n’t forgotten our cousin, 
Massereene. ” 

Forgotten Jasper Massereene! Elaine 
might as well have asked her brother if 
he had forgotten the Houses of Parlia- 
ment or the Thames Embankment. He 
was indeed a mere boy then, though it 
was only three years ago. But during 
that London May had first budded in 
his soul the eager desire to be what he 
had since unfalteringly and inflexibly 
become—a dude. The very word had 
not then shaped its quaint monosyllable 
out of that etymologic mist whence it 
has so phantasmally drifted to us, but it 
now expresses to perfection, neverthe 
less, just what Master Aspinwall Satter- 
thwaite found himself yearning to be 
come. Massereene was wholly uncon- 
scious of the secret reverence with which 
the young New Yorker watched every 
fresh pair of trousers, coat or waistcoat 
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“ITs OUR APOLOGY FOR NOT HAVING A HYDE PARK.” 


in which he appeared. He dressed, like 
most Londoners of his age and position, 
somewhat smartly and carefully. But 
to Aspinwall he was the silent preacher 
of a new and precious creed. The un- 
numbered refinements, delights, intoxi- 
cations of dress were now for the first 
time revealed to this noble-minded boy’s 
expanding intellect. Aspinwall had since 
bloomed forth as the kind of young gen- 
tleman who is considerably more exer- 
cised about the spotlessness of his gloves 
than of his moral character, and who 
would humiliate himself to an amazing 
degree rather than wear a hat which 
had not come out of Piceadilly. He 
shook hands with Massereene, actually 
daring to pass upon the latter’s clothes a 
rapid mental criticism, and not a thor- 
oughly favorable one at that. So does 
the past perish, and the influence of 
memory and tradition grow even as the 
dust that we sprinkle upon the wind! 
Still, suecess and achievement have their 


stimulating retrospections. ‘* By Jove,” 
thought Aspinwall, while he buttoned 
one of his gloves, ‘‘the man isn’t as 
well dressed as Iam!" And poor Mas- 
sereene, equally ignorant of either this 
most virile creature’s former worship 
or his present alienation, looked as amia- 
ble as usual, and tried to crush a doubt 
lest his visit on the Satterthwaites that 
afternoon might not prove a trifle fa- 
tiguing. 

‘Where are you going, Aspy ?” Em- 
meline presently asked of her brother, 
who carried his hat besides wearing his 
gloves. ‘Or have you just come in ?” 

‘‘T’m going to see the coaches parade,” 
returned Aspinwall; and before he could 
add something sullenly regretful about 
his father’s coach (for reasons explain- 
able on the ground of family bereave- 
ment) not being to-day in the general 
line of the forthcoming procession, Elaine 
rather excitedly said: 


“Oh, let us all go. It’s only a 
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few streets from here, Jasper—Madison 
Square, you know.” 

‘I recollect Madison 
well,” said Massereene. 

“It’s our apology for not having a 
Hyde Park,” said Aspinwall, sitting for- 
ward in his chair, stooping a good deal, 
and knocking the but of a phenomenal 
silver-studded stick that he carried against 
the knuckles of one gloved hand. ‘It 
will seem a pretty small affair to you, 
Jasper, after the big London show.” 

‘Well, never mind whether it does 
or not,” exclaimed Emmeline. ‘‘ You ‘ll 
go, won't you, Jasper, if Elly and I run 
upstairs and put on our bonnets ?” 

‘*T°ll go with pleasure,” said Masser- 
eene. 

Aspinwall had been right. It did seem 
a pretty small affair, this New York 
apeing of acustom so essentially English. 
A shott walk brought himself and the 
Satterthwaite party into the neighbor- 
hood of the Brunswick Hotel, that es- 
tablishment which began by appropriat- 
ing to its uses a private residence and 
then absorbed other contiguous ones, 
until it now looms from the corner of 
Twenty-Sixth Street and Fifth Avenue 
as a curiously ill-proportioned and many- 
windowed pile, shorn of all dignity by 
its irregular roofage. Massereene and 
his companions reached the great gath- 
ered throng of people a trifle too late. 
Eleven coaches paraded that day, and 
their place of rendezvous had been the 
east side of Madison Square,opposite that 
row of mansions which is perhaps the 
most advantageously and salubriously 
situated of any in our narrow and build- 
ing-crowded metropolis. One or two of 
the coaches had now passed the hotel, 
and the rest were slowly following, amid 
the continuous mellow clamor of horns 
made by some of their various occupants. 
The small, well-trained horses, four at 
each vehicle, stepped along with a brisk 
yet suppressed energy. They seemed to 
be conscious of the rainbow burdens that 
they drew, for the coaches themselves 
were severally tinted blue, green, red 
and yellow, in chromatic disdain of all 
sombre paneling, and the ladies and 
gentlemen who had climbed up to their 
accommodating summits were clad in 
costumes of a most unconventional 
gayety. The gentlemen wore ‘* white 


Square very 
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hats,” with a few dusky exceptions, and 
many of them were appareled in pearl- 
hued coats with large gaudy nosegays 
bulging from the lapels of these. The 
ladies, as next day’s papers recorded of 
them, wore robes of ‘‘ mouse-colored 
brocade,” ‘‘ white silk trimmed with 
flowered foulard,” ‘‘ crushed strawberry 
satin,” and numberless other stuffs quite 
as costly and modish ... Massereene 
watched it all, and through his mind, as 
he did so, may have slipped the silent, 
instinctive comment: ‘‘C’est magnifique, 
mais ce west pas la guerre.” 

It was certainly, in a limited way, 
magnificent; and yet to him who had 
seen, season after season,the far more di 
verting and spectacular exhibition of 
Hyde Park, with such superior amplitude 
of local surrounding and a multiplicity 
of coaches which put this pitiable eleven 
into humble numerical shade, it seemed 
like the most meagre attempted repetition 
of memorial grandeurs. It was English, 
and yet it was somehow not English 
enough to be authentic. He felt a kind 
of pained shame as he continued to look 
upon it; the very expressions of the men 
and women who sat upon the coaches 
were in many cases not those which he 
would have desired to see on the faces of 
his country-people. They were often 
smiling enough, but they were daintily 
arrogant and even childishly pretentious 
as well. Perhaps they had been that in 
London, too; but he had not thought of 
it there. It had possibly suited England; 
it smote him like the most unrepublican 
of discords now and here. Emmeline 
and Elaine and Aspinwall were deliver- 
ing their keenly interesting remarks at 
his side, but he scarcely realized the 
sense of what they spoke; he was think- 
ing whether such a proceediig as the 
present one were not a shame and a folly 
to be regretted and denounced. 

‘*Therc ’s Minnie Saltonstall,” Elaine 
was saying. ‘‘ Did you eversee such an 


unbecoming hat ? And Lou Riv- 
ington’s feather, Em—do look! Oh, 


dear, this is the first time for an age 
that we haven't been in the coaching- 
parade too. . . Aspy, stop trying to make 
Jenny Hudsonbank see you. Just 
think! I was to have worn my pink 
silk, new from Worth, and papa had 
filled his coach with such a jolly lot 
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of people after 
on the others. 
sel: she got the box-seat, after all, on 
the Van Courtlandt coach, did n‘t she ?” 
**Do n't speak so loudly, Elly,” remon- 
strated Emmeline. ‘‘ Recolleet where 
we are. People are hearing you.” 
These people, whether they heard or 
did not hear, appeared to Massereene as 
un-English in the extreme. They had, 
for the most part, none of that stolid, 
recipient quiescence which usually marks 
the British looker-on during any such 
distinetly patrician manifestation. They 
either stared greedily at the whole per- 
formance, as though it were in all re- 
spects novel to them, or they contem- 
plated it with sinister grades of expres- 
sion that varied from smouldering sar- 
casm to overt hostility. But the latter 
sign was, after all, not frequent, nor 
was the locality one to call it forth. A 
good deal of socialism may lurk among 
the beer-saloons of the Bowery and _ its 
contiguous streets; but Fifth Avenue, in 
the jocund sunshine of a May afternoon, 
is rather too blithe a place for such grim 
pedestrians as these to choose it. Mas- 
sereene soon caught, however, some 
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“IS THEM FELLERS LORDS, D°YE THINK ?™ 


grunted sounds of disgust not far away 
from him, and on turning saw that a 
massive-framed Irishman, with a ruffian- 
ly look about his very soiled face, had 
just addressed a mate nearly as clumsy 
and unkempt as himself. 

Jim,” said the man, with a broad, 
red,*snarling sort of grin, ‘is them fel- 
lers lords, d’ ye think ?” 

“They luk ’s if they wus,” growled 
Jim, under a clotted auburn moustache, 
while he seratched one bristly jowl with 
dirt-caked nails. 

His comrade gave a bitter, gruff, con- 
temptuous laugh. ‘American lords and 
ladies—dooks and duchusses!” he ex- 
claimed, so shrilly that perhaps a score 
‘They ain't 
the genooine make, not quite, but they ‘re 
warranted to wear, so they are, almost 
ez good. Come along, Jim.” And he 
drew lis friend away, with another 
scoffing laugh. ‘‘It’s a queer kind o’ 
country, this Ameriky, annyhow. It’s 


or so of people heard him. 
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alwus a-screamin’ out that it’s freer nur 
anny other, an’ it screams this so loud 
that half the fools in the wurld is gettin’ 
to believe it.” 

The man’s voice died into distance, 
but the meaning of what he had said 
stayed frettingly with Massereene for 
some minutes afterward. Then he shook 
off the little chill, as of omen, that it 
gave him—the presentiment that his own 
hopes and expectations might not be 


satisfied and confirmed. And mean- 
while he heard Emmeline’s voice at his 
side, murmuring rather  petulantly: 


‘* What are those dreadful men saying ? 
I do think they ought to have dividing- 
lines, or something of that sort, at times 
like this. One has no idea whom one is 
being jostled against.” ; 

This had for Massereene a decidedly 
‘‘ West End” sound. But he made no 
reply, and watched the entire procession 
out, feeling rather bored at having to do 
so, as not a single person on any of the 
eoaches chanced to be known to him. 
Now and then he fancied that he had 
seen one of the men in some London 
drawing-room, or perhaps in some res- 


taurant like the Hotel Bristol or the 
Café Royal in Regent Street. But he 


was never quite sure—the huge English 
capital is so huge, and human counte- 
nanees, during all occurrences of the 
daily routine, so rush there upon the 
It was a relief'to find the par- 
ade ended and to meet, as they at length 
did, Mr. Bleecker Satterthwaite, stroll- 
ing along with a flower in his button- 
hole and the general demeanor of a man 
for whom life offers no requisition more 
of a chose obligatoire than whist, bill- 
iards or coach-driving. 

Satterthwaite was apparently very glad 
to meet Massereene. ** My dear boy,” he 
said, ‘‘it’s a devilish shame that you 
could n't have seen something of all this 
fun. I’d have crowded you in at the 
last minute on top of my coach—yes, I 
would, no matter how the girls and the 
men fussed and fumed about it. And I 
was to have such a jolly load . . I sup- 
pose the girls have told you. Houston 
Van Rensselaer’s dead—my wife’s broth- 
er, you know. Decency’s decency 
but I never really knew the man; he was 
forever living abroad ; he hated it here. . 
Well. Jasper, old boy, I’m awfully glad 
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to see you.” He put one hand caressingly 
on Massereene’s shoulder as they all 
walked together up toward the Satter- 
thwaite residence. ‘‘I was sure you’d 
come over at last. You look just the 
same, except that you ‘re a trifleastouter.” 

‘*T've gained a little in weight,” said 
Massereene. 

This very ordinary remark 
Bleecker Satterthwaite as 
especially apt and neat. 
remark that Massereene could have 
made would thus have appealed to 
his kinsman. The father of Emmeline 
and Elaine was delighted to have seen 
his daughters in this wholly unex- 
pected company. He had already swept 
his eyes over the personnel of Mas- 
sereene, and let his paternal soul 
swiftly whisper to him that he was a 
possible son-in-law of surpassing value. 
Jasper had nearly always met precisely 
this kind of parental weleome. He was 
so notoriously wealthy, he had such a 
presentable, reputable, attractive mien. 
Maneceuvring English mammas of the 
highest position—wives of county gran 
dees, baronets, and even noblemen—had 
long ago forgiven him the drawback of his 
American birth in recalling that he was 
rich, handsome, a parti, and that he 
shared the blood of the Earl of Meath. 

Satterthwaite patted him on the shoul- 
der and jocosely said: ‘*‘ My dear Jasper, 
don"t you mind a few more pounds or so 
of weight. You can siand them. You’re 
tall enough; they don ‘t take away from 
your good looks, It’s deuced pleasant, 
old fellow, to see that you have n’t for- 
gotten us. This is a bad season—infer 
nally bad season for New York. But 
[ll] write you down at the Metropolitan 
and Gramercy clubs. Ill have you 
made a six-months’ visitor at both, if 
you ‘ll agree to stay here as long as that.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Massereene. ‘‘ I shall 
certainly stop here as long as six months.” 

When Bleecker Satterthwaite had re 
conducted him into the Fifth Avenue 
mansion, and Emmeline, Elaine, Aspin- 
wall and the head of the house himself 
had all gathered about him with a pro 
fusion of conversational hospitality, he 
began to feel the utter coldness and world- 
liness of this family as he had never felt 
it before. They had no subject to discuss 
except banalité of kind, 
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Emmeline was a little different from the 
others; her mind seemed now and then 
of an opposite order; but her promises of 
a more interesting development soon 
faded. Massereene was about taking his 
leave, having courteously refused an in- 
vitation to remain and dine, when Mrs. 
Satterthwaite made her appearance. 

She greeted him warmly. But she 
appeared to forget him a moment after- 
ward, and turned toward her husband 
and daughters. 

‘*T have such news for you all,” she 
exclaimed, sinking into a chair and be- 
ginning to untie her bonnet-strings rather 
agitatedly. 

Everybody except Massereene gave a 
concerned start. ‘‘ Ido hope it’s nothing 
bad about Delaplaine,” said her husband. 

‘“Mamma !” exclaimed Emmeline, 
rising and coming forward to where her 
mother sat. ‘Is he dead ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” followed Elaine, rising too, 
and remembering that her anxiety (such 
as it was) had ‘‘Cousin Jasper” for an 
observer. ‘‘ You do mean that Mr. 
Delaplaine is dead; don’t you, mamma?” 

‘‘No,” replied Mrs. Satterthwaite, as 
she removed the bonnet. ‘* I-mean some- 
thing much... well, much stranger 
than that.” 


XII. 


Before Olivia had taken more than 
twenty paces, on having closed the door 
of the sick man’s room, she met some- 
body who soon addressed her dazed 
senses as her aunt, Mrs. Satterthwaite. 
And yet the girl's mind was in so flur- 
ried a state that she did not even recog- 
nize, at first, the person who accosted 
her. 

‘* Olivia.” queried her aunt, ‘‘ what 
has happened to make you look so 
dreadfully disturbed, my dear ?” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite knew perfectly 
well what had happened. She caught 
both of her niece’s hands and held them 
tightly while she scanned the delicate, 
alarmed, bewildered face of their pos- 
sessor. 

‘‘T have had a great shock,” Olivia 
said, drawing a deep breath. Then she 
gave a little sigh, followed by a quick, 
distressful glanee. ‘‘ Did you have any 
idea that he—he was going to speak like 
that ?” she asked. 


‘“‘Like that?” repeated Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, as her niece broke away from 
her. ‘‘ Why, what do you mean ? What 
has he said ?” 

‘Forgive me, Aunt Augusta !” now 
fell from Olivia. She was pierced by an 
abrupt self-reproach for having done her 
aunt an injustice. ‘‘Of course you did 
not know ; how should you know ? Mr. 
Delaplaine has asked me to marry him 
—me! On his death-bed, too-! Think 
of it !” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite had thought a 
great deal more about it than her poor 
young kinswoman remotely imagined. 
She now threw open the door of an 
apartment next to that from which 
Olivia had just fled. ‘‘ Come in here, 
my dear,” she murmured, and they en- 
tered together. She had not been quite 
sure of her forthcoming policy until 
now, and now she suddenly felt herself 
to be quite sure. There was a large, 
comfortable, tufted lounge in the cham- 
ber, and as Olivia sank into one corner 
of this her aunt sank at her side. ‘“‘I 
will be very frank with you,” Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite now went on. ‘I will con- 
fess to you that I had suspected some- 
thing of this sort would take place.” 

‘Mr. Delaplaine told you, then—?” 

‘*He could make the matter plain to 
me without precisely telling. . . do you 
not understand ? And now pray let me 
know just what passed between you.” 

Olivia clasped her hands together in 
her lap, lowered her eyes, and gave a 
clear if somewhat hesitating account of 
all that had taken place. When she 
finished, her aunt allowed quite a 
marked interval of. silence to ensue. 
And then she said, very measuredly and 
reflectively : 

‘My dear, it seems to me a most noble 
action on his part. And if you were to 
do as he requests, no one could reason- 
ably blame you. Marriage, Olivia, is a 
very sacred relation ; there should be 
love on both sides ; it is folly to affirm 
there should not be. But this proposed 
marriage is an affair outside of all ordi- 
nary considerations. It is—or it would 
be, my dear—a marriage of duty. I 
don't only mean duty to your dead 
father's old friend ; Imean duty to your 
dead father himself.” 

‘Aunt Augusta! what are you saying?” 
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‘*AND NOW, PRAY, LET ME KNOW JUST WHAT PASSED BETWEEN YOU.” 


‘The truth, Olivia—or at least, the 
truth as I feel it and see it. Mr. Dela- 
plaine cannot live. He wishes to save 
vou endless trouble and vexation in the 
retaining of that inheritance which he 
has left you after he is gone. He told 
you this—you admit he did. Perhaps 
you shrink from taking such a step be- 
cause you believe it would be so hollow 
a mockery. But I can't agree with you 
on that point ; I’m older than you, and 
Ive had a great deal more experience 
than you can possibly have had, and I 
am convinced that the whole proceeding 
(if you should consent to it) would rank 
among the tenderest and sweetest con- 
cessions that a young girl like yourself 
could make. My dear girl, it isn’t 
as if you were marrying an old man for 
his money !” 

Olivia nodded her head with positive- 
‘Yes, it is,” she exclaimed. 
“Tt isn’t anything else. I would be 
marrying an old man on his death-bed 


ness, here. 


for his money. Just that; you can ’t 
make it different from that; I’m sure 
that vou can ‘t.” 

** Let us see if I cannot, Olivia. He 


was the most faithful and devoted friend 
your father ever had. By leaving you 
his fortune he confers upon you a bene- 
fit which you may most honorably accept. 
But he relatives; and then, 


has most 
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probably, the members of 
those charitable associations 
to which he had bequeathed 
so much, having learned 
long ago of his intended be- 
quests, would array 
selves against the adminis 
tration of a Will that had 
been changed a short time 
before his death All 
such distressing results as 
these, a marriage like the one 
which Mr. Delaplaine pro- 
poses would swiftly and for- 
ever prevent Are you 
following me, my dear Olivia? 
You somehow look as if you 
were not... asif you...” 

‘Oh, I hear every word 
that you exclaimed 
Olivia, rising from the lounge 
and beginning to pace the 
floor with drooped head and 
with hands joined. behind her 
back. Mrs. Satterthwaite remained seated, 
watching her as she thus unexpectedly 
deported herself. 

‘This promises 
astute lady. 
ing for her niece to speak again, 

“Tf I did do it I can’t help but feel 
certain that I would act witha 


grasping selfishness.” 


them- 


say?” 


well,” thought the 
She kept silent now, wait 


amean, 
Olivia said noth 
ing more for some little time, though she 
still continued her nervous walk from 
end to end of the apartment. She was 
thinking of her life at Mrs. Ottarson’s 
of the odd, coarse, uncongenial people 
whom she was forced to meet there—of 
how the changed conditions of her days 
had begun to affect her with an inces 
sant erosive and unconquerable discon- 
tent. She was thinking of brief moods 
which had recently visited her when 
she had told herself that it would perhaps 
have been wiser, more judicious, to have 
entered, even on terms of genteel de- 
pendence, into the household of either 
the Auchinclosses or the Sattertlhwaites. 
There she might have had her moments 
of chagrin, irritation, humiliation, but 
at least she would have been among per- 
SOnS who knew the convenances, who 
were not continually reminding her that 
she came of gentlefolk and they did not. 
‘You say, Aunt Augusta, that it 
would be a tender and sweet concession 
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on my part. It would n't be at all that, 
for if I were to consent I should have 
only the realization that I had done so 
on my own account and not Mr. Dela- 
plaine’s.” 

‘That would not prevent the good 
consequences of what you did do, my 
dear.” 

‘*Good consequences!” As she re- 
peated her aunt’s words, Olivia paused 
directly in front of Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
and looked down at this lady with eyes 
full of suppressed fire. ‘‘ And what 
would he know or care when he was 
dead ?” 

‘Tt might make him die easier.” 

Olivia nodded once or twice, gnawing 
her lips. Her face appeared to have 
aged within the last few minutes; she 
had never seemed less maid-like and 
more womanly than now, while her 
features were influenced by traces of the 
severest trouble. ‘‘ That is perhaps true 
enough,” she exclaimed, beginning her 
restive walk again. ‘‘ But my motive! 
[ can *t deceive myself by 


‘not admitting that I would 


be marrying him for no 
other reason than the 
money he has settled upon 
me, If he wanted me to 
marry him simply as an 
act of benevolence, or a- 
a tribute of sentiment be- 
fore he died, would I hesi- 
tate for one instant in my 
refusal ?” 

‘Then you do hesitate 
now, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Satterthwaite. 

The calm question, fall 
ing in modulated tones 
from this wiliest and most 
strategic of women, dealt 
Olivia a kind of sting. 

“T—I do not want to 
hesitate !” she stammered, 
knotting her hands _ to- 
gether. 

“My darling, you want to think it 
over all alone by yourself,” said Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, rising, going up to her, and 
kissing her on one cheek. ‘* And you 
shall do so. There, I will leave you 
for ten or fifteen minutes. Your aunt 
Letitia was to be heve this afternoon: 
perhaps she has arrived. . . And, Olivia, 


love, remember that you will be taking 
a step of which we both approve . . Can- 
didly, my dear, I believe that if you do 
not take it you will feel pangs of con- 
science hereafter.” 

‘Especially if his relatives carry a 
successful law-suit against me,” said 
Olivia, with a swift irony that was quite 
unwonted in her and showed how sharp a 
secret moral revolt had begun against the 
temptation that had latterly assailed her. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite patted her on the 
shoulder. She understood, with her 
worldly shrewdness, that this bitter sen- 
tence, so filled with feverish self-reproach, 
had its practical promise of surrender. 
‘You argue foolishly, Olivia,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘If your stay at Mrs. Ottarson’s 
has fatigued you, and you feel yourself 
unsuited forits . . peculiar requirements, 
that is no reason i: 

‘*But I have not said that it fatigued 
me,” broke in Olivia,. with a queru- 
lous, perturbed, self-contradictory look 
straight into her aunt's composed eyes. 
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‘T grant that you have not, my dear. 
.. Wewilllet that pass . . But you must 
not assert to yourown mind that the im- 
pulse would be a selfish one. You behave 
more heroically than you now perceive.” 

* Heroically! Aunt Augusta!” 

* Yes, yes. [I use the word in no care- 
less way. It would all be a very fine and 
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admirable service for you to perform. 
Your nice sense of right will make that 
plain to you hereafter. There, now, 
my dear, I will leave you to think it 
over, as I said.” At this point Mrs. 
Satterthwaite glided toward the door 
which led into the outer hall. ‘‘ Pray 
wait here until I return. If you decide 
that your consent is impossible, please 
don °*t think that either your aunt Letitia 
or I will attempt to use with you the least 
strenuous persuasion. Oh, no, indeed! 
Everything will be left entirely with 
vourself—with your well-known regard 
for your poor lost father—and with your 
own interpretation of duty toward the 
truest and most faithful friend whom 
that father ever knew.” 

She passed at once from the room, 
after thus speaking. ‘It’s in the girl to 
consent,’ she rapidly assured her own 
thoughts. ‘ That awful woman, with 
her boarding-house entourage, has had 
just the effect I hoped for. And advice 
will do the rest—or else I’m immensely 
wrong in my whole estimate.’ 

Olivia, left alone, dropped into a chair 
and stared at the floor. She had been 
slightly affected by her aunt's train of 
argument. There was no moral reason 
why she should marry Spencer Dela- 
plaine. She did not owe it to her dead 
father; she did not owe it to her father’s 
dying friend. The oath of marriage was 
too holy a one to be taken except because 
her heart willed that she should swear it. 
If Delaplaine had been a man whom she 
had loved, this deathbed union would 
have its complete justification, and its 
romantic sanctity as well. But he was 
notsuch a man, and tomarry him would 
be, under existing circumstances, a sacri- 
fice unsupported by rational requirement. 
Her father would never have asked her 
to make it; it must mean so much to a 
girl of the least sensitiveness, the least 
sensibility. 

‘And yet,’ her musing continued, ‘I 
stop to brood over the matter. I don't 
refuse, once and for all, to give it a 
further minute of consideration. Why 
is this?’ 

She met and faced the exact solution. 
It was because she would reap material 
benefit by becoming Spencer Delaplaine’s 
wife. She was far too honest a custo- 
dian of her own mind and heart not to 
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insist upon flouting all duplicity with 


either. There lay the nude, unflatter- 
ing truth. To allow this marriage 


would be to soil her own purity, to de 
base her ideal, no matter what Mrs. Sat 
terthwaite might urge in refutation. 

But desire pushed its claim against 
the monitions of honor. Those past 
boarding-school days came back vividly 
to Olivia now. She recalled the sudden 
self-abandonment that would almost 
seem to thrust her over the brink of some 
misdeed . . Was it not the same at this 
moment? Did she not feel that old 
malign force at work ?—the insubordinate 
obstinacy of spirit—the reaching out 
after a boon forbidden her by order, law, 
propriety, whatever name were held fit- 
test to bestow on the opposing stress? 
Yet she might resist if she chose. It 
had always been thus in former days, 
when comparative trifles were brought 
into question; and now, when the trial 
was of larger moment and_ stronger 
meaning, she also might resist if so in 
clined, 

But, instead, she began to ask herself 
whether men and women would be lia- 
ble to call such a marriage on her part a 
sordid and cold-blooded one. True, it 
would: be almost like standing at the 
side of a coffin and becoming the bride 
of the corpse; and yet, when everything 
was known, as everything must be at 
length known, society would doubtless 
take the same view of her conduct as 
that of Mrs. Satterthwaite. 

And then .. the subsequent gain! 
Could she shut her eyes to that? All 
the freedom and independence of a mar 
ried woman would be hers, to go whither 
she pleased, to do a hundred things that 
in an unwedded member of her sex 
would fall under the head of presump- 
tion or immodesty. The fortune be- 
queathed her would be safe from litigi- 
attacks. Olivia knew very little 
about the methods of legal administra- 
tion in any country, but it was not hard 
for her to assume with confidence that 
as the wife of Delaplaine her title of 
heirship would prove unassailable. And 
what good might she accomplish with 
her fortune! She had often declared to 
herself, during the latter years of her 
girlhood, that the one most cogent means 
of securing earthly happiness was in the 
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vigilant and careful discharge of chari- 
table offices. Once possessed of wealth, 
she would never find contentment in 
such idle preéminence as that which her 
father’s two sisters were now enjoying. 
Not she! It was no sophistry that 
wrought tricksy spells upon her here. 
She was willing to admit her own sel- 
fishness in yielding at all to the voice 
that lured and enticed. But this was 
the generous and high-minded side, so 
to speak, of that very selfishness. Had 
she not again and again meditated upon 
the good that she might do with the 
money of which her orphanage would, 
as she once so firmly trusted, make her 
the mistress ? In the stillness and sus- 
pense of her father’s last hours thoughts 
like these had often come to her. It had 
never been among her musings, for 
some strange reason, to dream, as other 
girls were forever doing, of a possible 
gallant, gracious and irreproachable 
husband. <A curious, delicate, virginal 
fierceness had risen within her the mo- 
ment she let her brain ponder that prob- 
ability. What we have heard her tell 
Mrs. Ottarson on the subject of never 
meaning to marry, had been spoken 
straight from the maidenly innocence of 
her own chaste, candid, foolishly devout 
conviction. 

And now it looked very much as if 
she would indeed marry—though after a 
fashion startlingly different from that to 
which her former protestations had 
borne reference. . . She had for some lit- 
tle time ceased to pace the floor of the 
apartment. She had thrown herself in- 
to a half-reclining posture upon the 
lounge when Mrs. Satterthwaite softly 
opened the door and passed into the 
room. 

‘*My dear,” said this lady, drawing 
quite close to her, *‘I have seen your 
Aunt Letitia, who advises...” 

‘* Well,” broke in Olivia, lifting up her 
head and showing how pale her face was, 
‘* what does Aunt Letitia advise?” 

‘*That you do not trouble yourself any 
further regarding this matter. If your 
mind is not made up yet . or if you 
still feel that you had . best not con- 
sent,...3 °° 

Olivia rose, here, with suddenness. 
‘*“My mind is made up,” she said, “and I 
do consent.” 


‘“My dear child!” 

“Yes, I consent. Neither you nor 
Aunt Letitia couldever persuade me that 
Lam doing right—that I am doing what 
poor papa would sanction—that I am 
serving any one’s true interests except 
my own.” . . She paused, just here, and 
the feeblest and saddest of laughs made 
at her lips a sound that seemed only 
formed to die there as drearily as it did 
die. ‘‘But I am resolved. You may 
let Mr. Delaplaine know, whenever you 
choose, that [am . . ready.” 


During the next half-hour or so Olivia 
felt herself beset by a fright that quick- 
ened her pulses and more than once sent 
shivers through her frame. But her de- 
termination had been taken. She moved 
nervously about the room, hardly aware 
that she did not still remain seated. She 
knew that her aunt Augusta had gone 
away again to superintend certain prep- 
arations. She was waiting. Sometimes 
her heart galloped so wildly that she be- 
lieved herself on the verge of breaking 
down altogether and of rushing out to 
find Mrs. Satterthwaite and avow her 
disability, her change of mood, her with- 
drawal of everything that she had lately 
affirmed, 

But no such hysterical act really re- 
sulted from her perturbation. She did 
not herself realize how strong was the 
new desire that filled and ruled her. Un- 
able to do more than despise it, she stili 
perversely clung to the idea of its grati- 
fication. Her choice was made . .. When 
Mrs. Satterthwaite re-entered the room it 
did not seem to Olivia as if she had been 
away, this last time, longer than five 
minutes at the utmost. 

Mrs. Auchincloss, on the present oc- 
casion, followed closely behind her sis- 
ter. She kissed her niece and _ pressed 
the girl’s hand; a sense of duty was every- 
where manifest in her behavior. You 
could see it, too, in the lines of her lips, 
the angle at which she held her nose,the 
very management of her eyelids. 

‘*There is something truly beautiful 
in your having consented, my dear,” she 
whispered to Olivia. 

‘*T don’t think there is anything beau- 
tiful in it at all, Aunt Letitia,” was the 
reply, given with a blunt promptitude 
which bespoke more self-possession than 
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Olivia’s kindled eyes and pale, twitching 
lips otherwise evidenced. ‘*‘ But if the 
affair is really to be gone through with, 
I—I should like it begun—yes, and end- 
ed—as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss still retained Olivia's 
hand; she softly patted it with her other 
disengaged hand, now. ‘‘I have heard,” 
she said, *‘ that you insist upon separat- 
ing from your proposed step any. . er 

compassionate or . . er duteous 
impulse. But I know that this exists in 
you; your Aunt Augusta knows it as 
well. We both. . 

Here Mrs. Satterthwaite gave a little 
dry cough of pronounced impatience. 
She saw that Olivia’s condition was more 
excited than when she had last quitted 
the chamber. The girl looked in no 
mood to endure much discussion of her 
resolve. How was it certain that Mrs. 
Auchincloss’s efforts to moralize char- 
acteristically on the subject might not 
result in impetuous 
and disastrous Besides, Dela- 
plaine’s malady had assumed still more 
fatal symptoms. It was by no means a 
surety that he would last until morning. 
What was to be done had best be quickly 
done. And so Mrs. Satterthwaite trans- 
lated her admonitory cough, as it were, 
by at once saying: 

‘* Letitia, I really think we should lose 


some sort of 
recoil 7 


no time.” 

Olivia drew her hand away from 
the caressing clasp of her elder aunt 
with a vehemence of movement that ad- 
mitted no misinterpretation. 

Yes,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do not let 
us lose any time. It might turn out 
very badly for me if I did so.” 

The irony in that final sentence could 
not fail to affect its hearers. It caused 
them to exchange a look. It made Mrs. 
Auchincloss pretend that she was griev- 
ously surprised; it sent from the eyes 
of Mrs. Satterthwaite the glance that 
seemed to say: **‘ Don’t disturb her any 
more than she is disturbed now. Leave 
good alone. Don’t vou see that she may 
break Cown if we are not careful !” 

The apartment of Delaplaine, as Olivia, 
between her two aunts, entered ita little 
while afterward, was considerably less 
dim than when she had hurried thence 
hardly an how. ago. Two or three fig- 


ures stood near the bed, 


and one of 


these, from its clerical attire, left no 
doubt that it was the minister summoned 
to perform the wedding ceremony. Dela- 
plaine lay with open eyes and an expres- 
sion of suffering on his hueless face. 
But he smiled faintly as his gaze rested 
upon Olivia. Mrs. Satterthwaite gentiy 
pushed her niece to the edge of the bed. 
An extreme stillness reigned in the apart- 
ment. 

Olivia heard her own heart beat as the 
sick man stretched out his hand and 
slowly clasped hers. She let him draw it 
toward him. Her head grew a little 
dizzy then, and she feared that she might 
fall. But soon this most tormenting 
sensation passed, and she perceived that 
the gentleman in the clerical dress was 
close beside her. He looked down at 
Delaplaine, who was breathing some- 
what heavily now, and whose eyes would 
close for a few seconds, quickly to re- 
open and seek the face of Olivia, with 
a Sharp relief that had the meaning of 
“Ah! you are still there!” and with a 
sudden tightening of his feverish fingers 
about the girl’s palm. And in response 
to the clergyman’s mute inquiry, Dela- 
plaine nodded a very faint affirmative. 

The large, soft hand of the clergyman 
fell upon his and Olivia’s where they 
lay joined. And then a low, rich voice 
broke the silence, repeating the Episcopal 
wedding service. To Olivia it all had 
a dream-like unreality and rapidity. The 
ring had been slipped on her finger, and 
the last words of the sacred ritual were 
being uttered, when she became aware 
that Delaplaine’s breathing was louder 
and more difficult than it had vet 
sounded, ‘If he should die before we 
are fully married!’ swept through her 
A little later her aunts drew 
he seemed in great pain, and 

him ‘My 
as if the chief agony were there 

Both her aunts kissed her, and then 
she let them lead her from the room, 

“Will he dive much 
asked, in low and trembling tones. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite spoke. ** The doe 
tors think not.” 

‘I—I wish.to go, 
‘[ will of course come to-morrow, and 


mind, 
her away ; 
she heard 


moan side! my 


side!” 


longer ?* she 


now.” said Olivia 


send this evening from Aunt Thyrza’s to 
find out how he is. But I would prefer 
to 2o, now,” 
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She saw amazement depict itself on 
Mrs. Auchincloss’s face. Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite raised both hands and shook her 
head in energetic negative. The latter 
immediately spoke, saying : 

‘“Go now, Olivia? Why, my dear, 
of what can you be thinking? ‘And 
then Mrs. Auchincloss: ‘Go now, 
Olivia !” 

They had all three just entered the 
same room whence Olivia had passed in 
their company only a short while since. 
The girl stood in the centre of this room, 
after being thus unexpectedly addressed, 
and let her eyes wander from the coun- 
tenance of one companion to that of the 
other. 

‘‘T don’t understand you at all,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ why can I not go now? I 
have done what you required me to do. 
I—I have married him. He is very ill ; 
he is going to die.” Here she paused. 
The pain of remorse was already at work 
in her. She had been quite certain the 
remorse would come. In other times, 
after she had yielded, and doggedly 
committed the very fault which she 
recognized as a fault, she had always 
foreseen the stabs of conscience to which, 
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as it were, she had both rashly and de- 
liberately committed herself. But the 
remorse, like the culpability, had been 
of so different a kind, then! <A tremu 

lous nervous weakness, a gloom of 
spirits, a shrinking from the arraign- 
ments of her own mortified and incensed 
moral obligations, had commenced to 
play fatal havoe with her inward peace. 

She felt none of the calmer reaction 

that with many natures would succeed 

fulfilment of a purpose conceived in tur- 
moil of soul and executed as the means 
to a self-serving attainment. 

‘You can’t expect me to stay here,” 
she at length continued, with a wistful 
though petulant ring in her voice, ** un- 
til . . until it happens. It may not 
happen for hours yet—perhaps not for 
a day or two longer.” 

Mrs. Auchinecloss drew near to her 
and laid a light but firm touch on her 
arm. ‘‘ Olivia,” this model of all the 
higher and better duties now exclaimed, 
‘‘do you not see that your present part 
is to behave as if it might not happen at. 
all ?” 

Ase tees ble 3 
at all ?” 


might noti. . happen 
she repeated brokenly. ‘‘ No; 
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I don't see that I should so behave, 
Aunt Letitia. At least not to you.” 

‘Your aunt is right, my dear,” 
Mrs. Satterthwaite. ‘* Remember, 
are a wife now.” 


said 
you 


‘Yes ..Iam his wife. . And I shall 
soon be his widow.” 

Mrs. Auchineloss gave her sister a 
despairing glance. ‘* But, Olivia, you 
are not his widow yet.” 

‘*No.” was the answer. She looked 


down at the wedding-ring on her finger. 
‘Not vet. Well? And if Iam not?” 





NY 





*** RECOVER ** 


Mrs. Auchincloss was about to speak, 
at this point, but Mrs. Satterthwaite 
silenced her by a gesture half imploring 
and half commanding. 

‘Your proper place, then, is here— 
here in this house. Don’t you see that 
it is 7 Word will be sent to Mrs. Ot- 
tarson, if you wish. Change of attire, my 
dear, and all that, will be attended to. 
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But you ought not to leave this house . . 
you must not leave it.” 

The door of the room had been left 
ajar. At this moment the graceful and 
handsome youth whom Olivia had seen 
not long ago, and whose name she had 
learned to be Adrian Etherege, crossed 
the threshold. He went at once to Mrs. 
Satterthwaite and said, in his clear, soft. 
winning voice: 

“Mr. Delaplaine is 


suffering very 


much, but he has asked to see you.” 
go to him,” 


“Twill 


was the lady’s 


=> 


ee 


y) 


SHE AGAIN SAID,” 


ready answer: She made a step or two 
toward the door, and then turned, ad 
dressing Olivia: 

‘You will remain here till I] 
back, my dear? You will 
your aunt Letitia ?” 

Olivia made no answer. She had fixed 
her eyes upon Adrian Etherege. As if 
possessed by a sudden idea, she ap 


come 
remain with 
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proached the young man, standing close 
at his side before he himself seemed to be 
aware of what she had done. 

‘*Tell me,” she said, *“‘do you think 
that Mr. Delaplaine will live through the 
night? ” 

He whom she thus questioned gave a 
start. His large, luminous brown eyes 
lost all their gentleness, for an instant, 
as they met Olivia’s. A hardness, a bit- 
terness, for which she was totally unpre- 
pared, seized and altered his charming 
visage. . . And then the change vanished 
as swiftly as it had come. It had al- 
ready passed when he responded, in a 
voice full of respectful courtesy : 

‘*T can’t tell you how long Mr. Dela- 
plaine may live. But I donot believe he 
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is dying now at all. He is very ill, but I 
have every hope that he will recover.” 
‘** Recover?” murmured Olivia. .. She 
shot a wild look at either of her two 
kinswomen. Both of them avoided it. 
‘*Recover?” she again said... . In 
another minute the room had begun to 
whirl about with her. She knew that 
she was staggering as she tried to find 
her seat. One of her aunts—she could 
not tell which one—helped her to find it. 
‘You are ill, my dear,” she heard a 
voice say. She could not make out to 
whom the voice belonged, her brain 
seemed in such tumult. 
‘* Recover?” she murmured once more, 
though unaware that for the third time 
this word had left her quivering lips. 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE LAST 


OF EARTH. 


DEATH—is it Death? 
The shadow following still upon the sun, 
The one same end of all things yet begun, 
After the glory of Life the sudden gloom, 
After the strife the inexorable doom, 

The frozen breath? 


Nay, rather see 
Where the new grave lies sodden in the rain, 
How the bare earth quickens to growth again! 
Waiting the wonder-season’s lavish dower 
Young rootlets creep, a wealth of grass and flower 
Ere long to be. 


When Death has passed 
Into the land of silence and of cloud, 
The leafless land, wherein no bird is loud, 
Life lingers yet with song and blossom rife. 
Lo! step for step go ever Death and Life,— 
But Life is last! 


Kate Putnam Osgood. 
g 








A POT-HUNTER’S PARADISE. 


BY CHARLES LEDYARD 


As the crow flies it is not more than 
six miles from Independence Hall to the 
crumbling ruins of the old pest-house on 
Province Island. Samuel Penrose, who 
was ferryman in 1776 might have heard 
the bell that proclaimed liberty, if he 
had been listening for it; but it is a ques- 
tion whether he would have known what 
it was all about, unless news traveled 
faster then than it does now between the 
city and its suburb. In point of fact in- 
tercourse by land was probably even less 
frequent than it is to-day—in proportion 
to the population at least—and it may 
well have been a week or two before the 
old ferryman learned that a nation had 
been born. 

If the modern sojourner in Philadel- 
phia seeks to visit Penrose Ferry—an ex- 
tremely unlikely event,for it is not one of 
the local sights—he may very possibly find 
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it something of a terra incognita. Stand- 
ing under the lofty southern entrance to 
the Public Building he may gaze down 
the seemingly infinite perspective of 
Broad Street, and never suspect that be- 
yond the horizon line are Penrose Ferry 
and the relics of what was once the 
United States Navy Yard at League 
Island. If he addresses the policeman 
who, rattan in hand.lounges in the near- 
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est shade, he may learn that a single 
omnibus makes daily trips to and from 
the Navy Yard. The chances are that 
the officer has never heard of Penrose 
Ferry, or, if he has heard, he knows it 
only as a remote quarter of the vast 
tract embraced within the city limits. 

In company with the artist we discov- 
ered the ferry by accident and, like most 
of the great explorers, made our discov- 
ery from a canoe. On the last of the 
ebb tide we had paddled during the fore- 
noon of a still September day, down the 
Delaware River past the protracted water 
front of the city. Our intention was to 
ascend the waters of the Schuylkill 
River, which, after dividing West Phila- 
delphia from the city proper. joins the 
Delaware a few miles below. 

Shortly after the young flood tide had 
begun to cover the unsightly mud-flats 
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that border the lower Schuylkill, -we 
rounded League Island point with its ar 
ray of rusting, battle-scarred monitors, 
and pointed our little craft up the tribu 
tary stream. The canoeist has a great 
advantage over the oarsman in that he 
can see where he is going without per- 
petually looking over his shoulder. Ac 
cordingly, as soon as our canoes had 
fairly entered the channel, we sighted a 
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fine iron drawbridge, near the western 
abutment of which were signs of an 
hostelry, with promise of refreshment. 

Landing at a tumble-down wharf, we 
made our way over the rotting timbers 
to the crest of the river bank, and found 
ourselves in the midst of an orderly as- 
semblage of little habitable boxes, each 
twelve or fifteen feet square, and with 
separate stove-pipe showing signs of re- 
cent occupation. Beyond a lawn, under 
some ancient gnarled willows, was a low, 
rambling, stuccoed building, yellow with 
age, and generally in a state of pictur- 
esque dilapidation. Even the ordinary 
group of country loafers was wanting 
in the dingy, low-studded bar-room, 
where after sundry hammerings, an 
antiquated attendant appeared and min- 
istered pickled sheeps’-tongues and bot- 
tled Philadelphia beer in response to a 
demand for food and drink. 

Yes, the tavern’s been here for more 
nor a hunder year,” he said. ** I ’speet 
‘most everything ‘cept the bridge has 
been here nigh about as long.” But he 
had to go back to the garden and hoe 
some nineteenth-century potatoes, and 
he felt no interest just then in colonial 
reminiscences. We were left to pursue 
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our archiwological researches in other 
directions. 

Curiosity naturally prompted a tour 
of investigation among the habitable 
boxes aforementioned. A young man 
was presently discovered seated on a 
bench cleaning a gun. He was clad 
from head to foot in senescent garb, and 
a brief cross-examination served to con- 
vict him as a pot-hunter. He looked up 
keenly whenever a flock of reed-birds 
rustled in the long grass—indeed, wheth- 
er they were reed-birds or English spar- 
rows seemed to make no more differ- 
ence to him than it does to the average 
restaurateur of the Quaker City. 

‘They get all mixed up together,” he 
said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘and 
most always sometimes when we shoot 
into a flock, half’s reedies and half’s 
‘French snipe,’ which amounts to the 
same in the long run.” 

‘* French snipe,” it was subsequently 
ascertained, is the name given to reed- 
birds shot during the close season, when 
dealers are likely to be punished for hay- 
ing the real article on hand. 

The pot-hunter courteously permitted 
an inspection of his residence. It wasa 
compact cabin of matched boards, con- 
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taining a tier of bunks, a stove, a table, 
and two or three chairs—a place where 
a select company of boon companions 
might be inordinately comfortable un- 
der all conditions of weather, so long as 
the roof remained tight. Underneath was 
a space about four feet high, closed with 
folding doors, and in this were two Dela- 
ware ducking skiffs—light, shallow boats, 
admirably adapted for the purpose. They 
form an essential feature in the outings 
of sportively inclined Philadelphians. 

These skiffs deserve special mention. 
They are twelve or fifteen feet long and 
some three feet wide, decked fore and 
aft, and usually provided with a centre- 
board and a sprit-sail. They are easily 
carried, and it is a common thing in the 
river wards of the city for two men, on 
the occurrence of a holiday, to extract 
one of these skiffs from a cellar, shoul- 
der it between them, and walk down to 
the water-side for an all-day excursion. 
When used in the marshes by hunters, 
one man sits in the bow with the gun, 
while another stands in the stern with a 
long setting-pole provided with triple 
wooden prongs at the butt. Armed with 
this he can push the light craft rapidly 
through the high marsh growth, and 
from his standing position can 
where the flocks of birds alight. 

At Penrose Ferry there are nearly a 
hundred cabins essentially like the one 
described, and under each is a skiff, or 
perhaps two of them, ready for launch- 
ing at a moment's notice. 


see 
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Architecture at the ferry is of the 
simplest and most utilitarian style, and 
decorative effects are wholly unknown. 


Most of the little boxes are owned by 
gunners and tenanted whenever occa 
sion demands. <At times during the 
shooting season every box has its oc 


cupants, and then the old tavern wakes 
up from its century sleep 
awake most of the night. 
At the first streak of dawn the sports- 
men are afoot and afloat, pushing their 
skitfs away over the shallow marshes, 
and anon the reports of their 
up an almost ceaseless fusillade, for all 
the world like the dropping fire of skir 
until the receding tide 
them to desist, or if they are too persist 
ent leaves them, mayhap, stranded in an 


and stays 


runs keep 


mishers, forces 


ocean of mud and marsh grass, to wait 
for the return of the waters. 
But all this has to do with the ab- 


normal conditions of the ferry 
days and nights. 
it is as quiet among its marshes as if it 
were a thousand miles—instead of only 
five—from one of the great centres of 
modern civilization. The ancient water- 
man, in a wide-brimmed slouch hat and 
fishing-boots, who is splitting firewood 
from the wreck of an old barge, might be 
Sam Penrose himself so far as external 
appearances go, and the huge iron draw- 
bridge, poised high upon its central pier, 
seems an inexcusable anachronism. 
From the higher level of the roadway 
there opens an unexpectedly wide pros 
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CANNON BALL HOUSE, 


pect. Far to the south and west are 
level breadths of marsh-land, alternately 
vellow and gray under the autumn sun. 
Here and there are winding water-ways 
and stone dykes, and across the expanse 
stretches a wide turnpike, leading off 
toward an indistinct horizon line of trees 
and grass. 

Half a mile or so from the ferry 
stands a dun-colored, Queen Anne look- 
ing structure, with massive chimneys 
and an air about it that even at this dis- 
tance seems to say : 

** Don't take me for a modern imita- 
tion, if you please !” 

** What is that house over there 2?” we 
ask of the fisherman-woodchopper. 

“That there ?” and he takes off his 
big slouch hat. ** Why that’s the ‘Can- 
non Ball House.’ ” 

Further inquiries elicit a legend to the 
effect that during the revolutionary war 
heavy fighting had occurred hereabout, 
and the house in question had been 
struck by stray shot from the British 
squadron in the river below, or possibly 
from the American batteries on Mud 
Island.* 


* This picturesque old mansion Was also known as 
** Adam Geyer’s House,”’ and as the ** Balcony House.” 
John Bleakley was one of its early proprietors. It was 
struck three times during the engagement. 


As the old man talked, his rambling 
narrative gradually identified itself. He 
doubtless referred to the gallant defense 
of Fort Mifflin in October and Novem- 
ber, 1777. 

Climbing to the highest accessible point 
of the lofty bridge with an absurd sense 
of original discovery, we tried to recall 
something of our country’s history. 
Slowly memory responded, and the story 
of the fight came back in disjointed frag- 
ments. Yonder must have been the 
American fort. In these channels were 
sunken the obstructions that for several 
weeks kept the British fleet at bay, and 
sadly interfered with Lord Howe's peace 
of mind in his comfortable quarters at 
Philadelphia. Below these islands, no 
doubt, the British frigates were blown up 
by hot shot from the American batteries. 
That bluff across the river must be Red 
Bank, where Colonel ‘‘ Kit” Greene, 
with 400 Rhode Islanders, behind a half 
finished earthwork, repulsed 1,200 Hes- 
sians under Count Donop, who received 
his death wound while leading the 
assault. 

When the explosion of the British 
ships shook Philadelphia, all feared that 
Fort Mifflin had fallen ; but it was not 
long before the truth found its way 
through the lines and there was general 
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rejoicing in spite of the sullen British 
garrison that occupied the city. 

The triumph was short-lived, however, 
for Lord Howe could only hold Philadel- 
phia by speedily gaining control of the 
Delaware river. and within the patriot 





lines the ** Conway Cabal ” was so ham- 
pering Washington’s movements that he 
could not reinforce the brave little gar- 
rison at Fort Mifflin. Regular siege 
operations were begun by the British; 
shore batteries commanding the Ameri- 
can works were erected; and on Novem- 
ber 10th a concerted bombardment began 
which lasted six days. The Americans 
replied as well as they could with their 
inferior armament, and it was only after 
all their guns were disabled and 250 of 
their number killed or wounded, ‘that 
they gave up the fight and escaped across 
the river to Red Bank. Congress recog- 
nized the gallantry of the defense by vot- 
ing swords of honor to Lieut.-Colonel 
Samuel Smith commanding the garrison, 
and to Commodore John Hazelwood who 
rendered efficient services with his flotilla 
of gunboats and galleys, transporting the 
garrison with its wounded men to Red 
Bank, and afterward retreating up the 
river with most of his fleet in spite of the 
measures taken by Lord Howe to prevent 
his passing the city. 

After this meditative review of half- 
remembered history the old mansion 
seemed to demand close inspection as a 
reward for having suggested the siege of 
Fort Mifflin. There it stood, as the artist 


A POT-HUNTERS PARADISE 


has drawn it, solid in its century-old dig- 
nity, its wallsshowing a dozen dents that 
may pass for battle scars, and with a quaint 
little window looking out from its wide 
chimney, and challenging modern inge 
nuity to frame an excuse for its existence. 


As we turn to walk back to the bridge 
we find the road occupied for half a 
mile by a straggling procession of Hun- 
garian Gypsies, strange, beautiful, weird 
figures with long poles, queer tent-wag- 
ons, men with bears, women with dirty, 
pretty little babies, suspended in sacks 
of rich-looking macramé lace stuff, and 
carried on cross-sticks over their backs 
-all this in profile against the gray and 
yellow marshes and the pale blue sky. 
They could not talk American, and 
we could talk neither Romany nor Hun- 
garian, and so, when our artist joined 
the procession and marched back to the 
bridge as part and parcel thereof, he 
was all the way environed by an atmo- 
sphere of cold suspicion. It was witha 
certain satisfaction that we read next 
morning that a considerable portion of 
the company had been summarily corraled 
by the police for disorderly conduct. 
Crossing the bridge in the wake of the 
Gypsies, another picturesque suburb was 
found on the eastern or Philadelphia 
side of the river. It is apparently less 
aristocratic in character than the com- 
paratively well-cared-for settlement in 
the tavern yard. Its habitations for the 
most part have a transitory and semi- 
maritime air, and the occupants watch 
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the casual stranger as though harboring 
a furtive suspicion that he may be a 
Revenue official in disguise. 

The artist sketched a portion of this 
settlement with its stranded and dis- 
mantled boats, its floating cabins, and 
noted the sporting atmosphere that en- 
virons it and sets a premium on every 
wing that flutters within range. 

It is probably out of deference to the 
proclivities of the local population that 
this notice is posted at the entrance to 
the draw-bridge: 





WALK YOUR HORSES. 


No Smoking, Loafing, or Firing off Squibs 
or Firearms allowed on this Bridge. 
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“Tf we didn’t have that signboard,” 
said the keeper. ** wed have the bridge 
just solid with duck-shooters at daylight 
every mornin’.” 

The canoe had risen with the flood 
tide that was now rushing between the 
piers in a boiling current, and an eight- 
mile paddle was the condition of reach- 
ing town. 

Embarking, we soon left behind this 
unique suburb of the great Quaker City, 
followed the tortuous channel of the 
much-winding river, passed the ‘State 
in Schuylkill,” the oldest social club in 
America, and, as night fell, housed the 
canoe under the gray limestone walls of 
* Fairmount Waterworks.” 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN CHINA. 


Bry C. SB. 


Ir was early in the summer that we 
saw the shores of France grow dim in our 
wake, and mid-autumn found us landing 
from our last steamer—so long had we 
tarried—at Tientsin, a northern Chinese 
port known chiefly to the American pub- 
lic by a frightful massacre of Catholic 
Sisters, which took place there in 1870. 
Here we took a house-boat. 

It would be difficult to imagine any 
thing more enjoyable than the three 
days’ sail up the Peiho. Dust storms 
and innumerable ills were predicted for 
us, as the wind blows here with such 
violence that boats had to lay moored to 
the river-bank for days at a time, unable 
to proceed. But a merciful fate had de 
creed otherwise, and after the dusty 
trains and thumping steamers, the peace 
ful glide through the golden autumn 
days and moonlit nights, on the winding 
river, was the realization of the ideal in 
traveling. When the two small rooms 
and the baby deck proved too restricted 
for our energies, we called to the coolies 
to bring our house-boat to the shore, 
where we could walk at leisure along the 
well-trodden tow-path and not lose sight 
of our floating home. 

The brown stubble fields and the 
turning trees looked so like the Western 
world, it was difficult to believe that we 
were in the north of China. Cawing 
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black crows wheeled over our heads, and 
au clump of trees in the distance seemed 
so naturally to indicate the presence of 
a handsome country place, that we were 
rather surprised when a junk sailed by. 
and on reaching the trees to see an adobe 
village nestled behind them with swarms 
of Chinese rusties running forth, to see 
what new species of foreign devil was 
invading their territory, while the moth- 
ers carefully excluded the sight from 
the smaller children’s eyes, as they have 
a superstition that it makes them either 
cross-eyed or blind to look at foreigners. 

The country is flat and monotonous, 
but the tribute rice junks keep the river 
lively. When wearied with walking, it 
was an affair of five minutes to scramble 
on board again, and rest on the wee 
deck, while an excellent dinner, of never 
less than five courses, was prepared by 
some witchery,aft, in a kitchen no bigger 
than our ordinary cooking stoves. with 
the fewest possible utensils. 

We could have sailed up that river 
much longer and not wearied of it. The* 
delightful sense of going without plunges 
and shakes, with a possibility of stopping 
at any moment to change the locomo- 
tion ; with every comfort on board and 
no responsibility, was charming. Pe- 
king, however, was our destination. 
Karly on the third morning we came to 
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a stop in front of a very high battle- 
mented wall, along whose base, lines 
of laden camels were led; and groups 
of curious carts, with two large, heavy 
wheels, no springs, and flat floors with- 
out seats, were waiting for hire. The 
walls surrounded the city of Tung Chow, 
the camels were taking tea to Russia ; 
the carts were Peking carts in which the 
cross-lege 
eo 


of having 


ed occupant runs a fair chance 
his senses jolted out over the 


flag- paved highways leading to the 
capital. 
This fate was not reserved for us, 


however, and we made the fifteen miles, 
during somewhat less than four hours, 
in sedan chairs carried by coolies. Our 
party consisted of five grown persons and 
achild. As I flanked the procession, I 
had an opportunity of seeing how our 
numbers had swelled into a perspective 
when our attendance was 
viewed through oriental There 
were four chairs, each carried by four 
coolies, with two walking’ beside as re- 
lief guard. Two of our party were rid- 
ing, each of with his 
(groom) behind, and two more mafoos 
riding by the chairs to look out for us. 
Twenty-eight men to get five and a half 
people fifteen miles ! 

The swinging motion of a chair is very 
hard on an amateur back, and it was 


necessary 
eyes. 


course, mafoo 
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not without a sense of relief that I saw 
we were approaching the walls of Pe 
king. Wheel-barrows, piled high with 
neatly cut crisp green cabbages, were 
the first things we saw on entering the 
outer gates. It was disappointingly a 
common place. This they told us was 
the Chinese city—there are four cities 


here within each other ; namely, Chi- 
nese, Tartar, Imperial and Forbidden 
cities. Much to the disgust of my ear- 


riers I leaned forward, wishing to obtain 
a better view of a battlemented wall 
about forty-two feet high that stood on 
the right, dividing the Chinese and Tar- 
tar cities. A wide desert of a road, deep 
with dust that had been blown in high 
drifts and great hollows, was in front 
a canal on the left, and, far beyond, a 
glimpse of one-storied houses, with fluted 
tile roofs ; the general gray aspect of 
everything being cheerless in the ex- 
treme. After a seemingly endless ride 
along the wall, we passed another gate 
into the Tartar city. 

It was evening as we entered, just be- 
fore the gates were closed. We were 
therefore spared the din and confusion 
of midday traffic, that we have since al- 
ways regarded with increasing wonder 
and dismay. During the busy hours 
there is an uninterrupted procession of 
camels, carts, mule litters, chairs, very 
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PEKING. 
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fat Chinamen astride of very little don- 
keys, the owners of the poor beasts run- 
ning beside them to accelerate their pace 
by continual blows, musical  wheel- 
barrows, heavily laden carts with tan- 
dem teams, crowds of pedestrians—lines 
of wretched beggars squatting along the 
wall with their heads in the dust, min- 
gling their pitiful petitions in shrill voices 
with the yells and imprecations of the 
drivers—so that the arch overhead echoes 
with deafening uproar. 

All foreigners reside in the Tartar 
city, but the glimpse we got of it was 
not more encouraging than what we 
had seen beyond its gates; in fact, it all 
looks like a vast suburb. The streets, 
ungraded and unpaved, are dust-swept 
in winter, and quagmires in summer, 
with green suffocating pools in the hol- 
lows, that would create a pestilence in 
any other climate. The heavy eart- 
wheels sink into bottomless pits during 
the wet season, and people have actually 
been drowned in the streets. The odors 
then beggar description, nor are they 
improved in the dry season, when, to 
lay the blinding dust, the sewers are 
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opened, and every afternoon the liquid 
from them is dashed recklessly about by 
means of a long pole with a bucket at 
the end! Garbage and slops are thrown 
in front of the houses, and the city 
scavengers, dogs, rag-pickers and mag- 
pies feast at their leisure. 

There is probably no race as uncleanly 
as the Chinese, to which their streets 
bear ample testimony. Notwithstand- 
ing the dirt, there are certain features 
that make the streets picturesque; the 
‘bit of color,” so much in demand, is 
never wanting. The banks are showily 
carved and gilded ; there are signs, 
streamers and tassels of all shades on 
the shops, big auction tents made of 
thousands of bits of rag, where the 
energetic auctioneer—as naturally he 
should do on the opposite side of the 
world—begins at the highest possible 
price and bids down. There is an un- 
ending variety of combination in the 
colors worn by both sexes. The young 
women and children are wonderfully 
whitened and rouged to the eyebrow, 
with a streak of deep red in the middle 
of the lip, which is supposed to make 
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the mouth look smaller. Perhaps it is 
from this constant use of cosmetics that 
the old women look like dried parch- 
ment, and make a fairly good type of 
witch. Tartar women do not disfigure 
their feet as the Chinese people do. 
They wear shoes like the men, or with an 
elevation under the sole of the foot, the 
toe or heel being unsupported. The 
small-footed women, contrary to ovr 
ideas, walk a great deal, and even work 
in the fields, though, it must be con- 
fessed, their gait is neither rapid nor 
graceful, as they balance themselves 
with their arms. They have naturally 
very small hands and feet. 

They coiffe themselves according to 
rank, the soldier's wife wearing her 
hair in a stiff club behind the head, 
across from ear to ear, while the more 
ordinary mortal has what is called a 
mag*pie’s tail, which is a good description 
of the way the hair stands out behind, 
drawn over a stiff frame and held in place 
by silver ornaments. Both women and 
children wear artificial flowers in their 
hair and rarely in the coldest weather 


any head dress, while the men have 
wadded hoods, fur ear-protectors and 
various kinds of hats. It looks odd in 
winter to see them in pale mauve, light 
blue, pearl gray, or pea green hats, with 
sable cloaks. They remind one, also, of 
Mr. Wilfer in their apparent incapability 
of getting a whole new ‘ outfit” at the 
same time. They wear the most beauti- 
ful silk gowns with what was originally 
a handsome silk jacket, but now marred 
by use and with a long line of black 
grease down the back from their cues. 
All the well-to-do people dress in silk and 
satin, while blue cotton, well wadded in 
winter, and sheep-skin worn with the 
‘skinny side out,” protect the poorer. 
The mandarin himself proves disap- 
pointing, in the matter of style, from our 
standpoint. He is a swell, inasmuch as 
he has a sable coat, and a feather hang- 
ing from the button on his hat, but the 
regardless mingling of the old and new, 
and the dirty and clean, is incompatible 
with our ideas of a fine appearance. 
There is something dignified and grace- 
ful in his salutation as he shakes his own 
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hands and makes a gracious bow; some- 
thing truly revolting in his clearing out 
of the throat, which operation he seems 
to begin performing from the sole of his 
boot with a peculiarly horrible crescendo 
as he spits regardless of a goal. His 
formal and polite questions are, your 
age, your fortune, if your nest is full and 
if smallpox has yet visited it. It is 
thought unfortunate if a child passes a 
certain age without having contracted 
this disease, it being comparatively with- 
out danger to the young. 

In summer the boys wear no clothes, 
and a majority of the older male popula- 
tion only trousers. They puncture them- 
selves for rheumatism, and an old man’s 
back is often as riddled as a porous plas- 
ter. Many go hatless, and though their 
heads are half shaved seem to suffer no 
inconvenience from the sun. Some carry 
parasols, and all have fans which they 
use constantly. 

We will put the beggars in, as the 
shadow in the street picture. Were there 
everany people with so little of the human 
being about them ! 

They are not even Chinamen—they 
have no pig-tails—but their thick black 
hair stands in a bushy mass about their 
smeared, haggard faces; their only cov- 
ering a bit of sheepskin that they hold 
about their shoulders, reaching half way 
to the knee, or a bundle of fluttering 
rags, little or no protection against the 
keen winter wind. Yet the government 
seems to be very humane toward the 
poor. Distinctive yellow garments with 
a sign on them are distributed to those 
who ask, and soup-houses do a flourish- 
ing business in winter. 

Most trades in China are protected by 
guilds, and it is said neither beggars nor 
thieves are behind the more honorable 
professions in this respect. Each has its 
king, and by paying a certain yearly 
tribute to the robber king, you can in 
sure your house against molestation. If, 
on the other hand, anything is stolen, it 
is not impossible to get it back, general- 
ly for a small compensation, as ill-gotten 
goods are disposed of at public sale. 

Another way of insuring one's self 
against intruders, and the one always 
followed by foreigners, is to keep a 
watchman. In summer he is more nec- 
essary than in winter, as the heat be- 


comes insufferable unless doors and win- 
dows are open to court what little breeze 
is blowing. Then the noisy watchman 
makes his round, loudly banging on a 
hollow piece of wood which takes the 
place of a rattle, and chasing sleep quite 
as effectually as he does robbers. It is 
with a great sense of relief that one 
hears his wooden music grow fainter 
and fainter as slumber overtakes him, 
and even the spiteful buzz of the hun- 
gry mosquito is a soothing lullaby after 
such a din. 

Theft is punished in various ways—by 
whipping, branding, ete., according to 
the offense. It is not unusual to see 
men on the streets wearing the wooden 
collar, a heavy, large square of wood, 
with a round hole fitted to the neck. It 
is called a cangue, and is applied as a 
punishment for stealing. The wearers 
do not seem to be shunned in conse- 
quence. Every one apparently jokes 
pleasantly with the culprits. 

Chinamen in many ways are perfect 
children. They fly kites more than the 
little ones do, and watch the great paper 
dragons and fish as they float higher 
and higher, with placid enjoyment. 
One’s attention is often attracted by a 
silent crowd, some seated, some standing 
around a man who, with suitable in- 
tonation and gesture, is reciting a story. 
He is a popular personage in Peking, 
and his audience stay rapt in delightful 
suspense listening to his tales. 

They are very fond of animals, and 
walk about the streets with their pet 
birds perched on sticks. These are 
very tame, and are trained to fetch and 
carry things. Hawks are very popular 
with the story-tellers, and crickets, dur- 
ing their short term of life, are in high 
demand. They are kept in little straw 
eages. Those who are musical like them 
for their song, and those who gamble 
(and what Chinaman does not gamble?) 
spur them into fighting. Pigeons are 
used as messengers to carry the rates of 
exchange, and also to keep off the crows. 
They are provided with whistles on their 
tails, that make a peculiar, sad moan 
as they fly. This only adds one sound 
more to the noisy town. 

Every kind of ware is hawked about 
the streets: traveling kitchens with soup, 
rice, and mysterious messes; the confec- 
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ICE-SLEDGES ON THE CANAL, 


tioner. with unhealthy-looking — pale 
cakes and ruddy ornamented ones, sticks 
of candied crab apples and peanut candy ; 
the barber, plying his vocation at the 
door; the packman, with groups of 
Women around him, choosing artificial 
flowers and trimming:-silk ; the knife- 
sharpener, the man who rivets china, 
the pedicure, each with his distinctive 
eall, rattle, or bell; and the Taouist priest, 
banging his gong till he is paid to be 
quiet—all keep the echoes lively. After 
nightfall each man, as he walks along, 
sings to keep away the evil spirits. 

There are street lamps, but they are 
only lighted on holy days, which nearly 
always fall on moonlight nights, from 
what Artemus Ward would eall ** pure 
cussedness. ” 

No negro village can boast a larger 
percentage of dogs and children. The 
former are always fighting. No one 
would recognize a Peking street without 
a garbage heap and a dog fight. Each 
house has its dog, and each dog its beat, 
on which he allows no other to come 
Without a fight for the proprietary rights 


over the refuse his claim contains. The 
children are dirty, fat and good-tempered, 
rarely disputing or crying. They seem 
to be loved, yet when they die no burial 
worthy the name is given them. Ances- 
tor worship seems to have extinguished 
all natural feeling in this respect. 

It is easy to see from the great number 
of undertakers’ shops, filled with large 
and expensive coffins, how alive these 
people are to the requirements of the dead, 
if I may use the expression. Funerals 
are their most gorgeous pageants, and 
although they do not quite accord with 
our idea of elegance, still expense is not 
spared. The embroideries used on the 
bier are unsurpassed in beauty of ma- 
terial and design. Armies of ragamuf- 
fins decked out in all the paraphernalia 
of the occasion, bear red staffs and um- 
brellas, while a deafening music is kept 
up as the procession moves on. The 
family, dressed in white—which they 
wear for a prescribed time—follow in 
carts... They burn gold and silver paper 
that the deceased may have funds, horses, 
sarts, houses or palaces, men and women 
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servants: all he may want is burnt 
in effigy. often life size. He is buried 
with pomp; his descendants worship at 
his tomb, and any titles that may accrue 
to them revert to him, instead of de- 
seending to the children. Thus a man 
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have paid to get the skulls buried that 
were kicked up by their horses’ feet near 
the city gates. What a curious people 
to find such a difference between 
genitor and progeny! 

I did not, of course, remark all this the 


pro 
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may die a coolie, and live in memory as 
a prince. 

All laws seems to be in favor of the 
parent, and the man. Thus if a child 
strikes its parent, or is guilty of a rude- 
ness it can be killed; and if the father is 
killed, even by a lunatic, the murderer 
is put to death. If on the other hand a 
parent kills an unoffending child he is 
bambooed. 3ut without a knowledge 
of their customs as a precedent, it is 
difficult to understand the great ditfer- 
ence in funerals. When children die 
they are put in boxes,or oftener wrapped 
in a bit of matting and piled upon each 
other in a cart drawn by a large black 
bull, that goes the round of the town 
every two or three days; and the grim 
old man who drives it is the only one who 
lays the little dead away in a common 
ditch, where such a thin sprinkling of 
earth is spread over them, that dogs dig 
them out. Foreigners in the last year 


IMPERIAL CITY. 


first day as we went up Legation street to 
our new home, but I saw enough of the 
city to be glad our compound (as all the 
better houses and gardens were) was shut 


gi 


out from the street by a high wall. 
The one-storied houses, half Chinese, 


half foreign, looked very quaint. The 
trees had still enough leaves to cast a 
dense shadow over the stiff flower-beds 
and paved walks. Rows of primly set 
pots of pomegranates, cockscombs and 
asters in full bloom gave the place a 
neat, trim air of a ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary ” sort of garden. Here we 
rested, and began early the next morn 
ing to find out some of the ways by 
which a foreigner fills a good part of his 
time and empties a better part of his 
pocket during his term of exile. Dozens 
of curio men—and I may remark here 
that the term curio the whole 
field, from a tenpenny nail to a bronze 
cow, from a specimen of Kang Hsi por- 
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celain to the enamel ware introduced by 
the Jesuits—had disposed their vases, 
jade cups, bronze animals and painted 
snuff bottles, the length of: our narrow 
stone porches and along the paved walks, 
till the whole compound had the holiday 
appearance of a fair. Brilliantly em- 
broidered satin portiéres (which were 
originally intended for and had been 
used as bier and umbrella covers at 
funerals) shone with gold ; handsome 
silk carpets, downy fur rugs and sable 
skins lay temptingly spread out. A 
chorus of ‘‘Taitai [Madam], number 
one! How much?” greeted us en all 
sides as we came out, nor were we long 
in discovering that quite in proportion 
with the beauty was the price. 

Later experience taught us that the 
curio man asks about five times as much 
as he is prepared to accept for his wares. 
Making a choice and getting your man 
into a proper frame of mind to see as 
you do, as regards his profit, intelli- 
gently occupies about one half of the 
cultured diplomat’s time. The curio 
chosen, the first thing to do is to take 
your man into the house, separating him 
from his fellows that he may not have 
their moral courage to uphold him. For 
the lot you make your offer, he disdain- 


* fully refuses, and begins briskly pack- 


ing up. When everything is nearly 
stowed away, he asks as if there had 
never been any question of it before : 
‘How much?” You again offer, and 
with a long-drawn *‘ No” he once more 
unpacks that he may tempt you. See- 
ing you remain firm, and take no more 
notice of him, with a tragic air he de- 
posits the things at your feet, and gives 
you to understand he has made you a 
present of them; that you are a hardened 
sinner; it has cost him his life’s blood 
but he had no choice. With an IO U 
for the amount and a deep bow he has 
gone, and you find yourself a collector 
in embryo with the costly disease firmly 
clutching you. 

Everybody makes a collection of some- 
thing, porcelains, bronzes, coins, bud- 
dhas, or embroideries, according to taste 
or resources. There are two or three 
recognized authorities, and in serious 
questions they will sometimes consent to 
determine the genuineness of the article. 
Each of the other collectors vaguely 
hints, that after the authorities he is 
all-knowing. Every article he has is 
unique of its kind and was a wonderful 
find. He feels sorry for the other 
man who has just told you the same 
thing, because he is a very good fellow, 
and it is a pity he should throw his 
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money away on such worthless trash as 
he buys. 

Housekeeping is not an absorbing occu- 
pation—the servants are trustworthy and 
efficient. It does not take long to grow 
philosophical about the dust and to real- 
ize that it is as impossible to keep a Pe- 
king house free from it as from a sun- 
beam. There is a major-domo known as 
a ‘head boy,” who supervises the other 
boys and coolies. He is responsible for 
everything; makes purchases for the 
house, and is interpreter, and on every- 
thing bought by his master he gets what 
is known in the idiomatic English spoken 
in China as a “* squeeze.” 

One inquires into the dark ways of the 
cook as little as possible after discovering 
that he moistens his pastry in the same 
way Sam Lee sprinkles the clothes: by 
filling his mouth with water and blow- 
ing it out as required. After that what 
does it matter if he wipes out the kitchen 
pot with his pigtail, or ties the beef to- 
gether with a piece of his garter that he 
has not had off for six months? Inves- 
tigation would not prevent its recurrence ; 
he is not acreature of yesterday like our- 
selves. “as he not been doing just in 
this way for the last 5,000 years ? 

We do not view their customs with 
indulgence. When our trusted servant 
asks at regular intervals of six months 
for a week’s leave to go home and bury 
his much lamented grandmother, why 
scorn him! We know smallpox and 
cholera are always with them, that an- 
cestor worship and metempsychosis is 
part of their religion—still we impute to 
the single-minded celestial deep deception 
because he seemingly kills off his family 
for a holiday. 

There is a capital winter market : wild 
boar, deer, antelope, pheasants, wild 
duck, buzzard, and great varieties of fish. 
The fruits, though not of the finest qual- 
ity, keep as firm all winter in this dry 
climate as when freshly gathered. 

Mongols bring the large game on 
camels, and a wild sight it is to see 
these Nimrods trotting their unwieldy 
beasts, loaded with such ungainly bur- 
dens. They dress in dirty yellow gowns 
or sheepskins, and their hats are trimmed 
with long brown fur that hangs, a matted 
mass, about their faces like unkempt 
hair. They shave the face and head. 


The women are quite like the men, ex- 
cept in the matter of shaving and that 
they wear long strings of beads hanging 
on either side of the face to the waist. 
Perhaps their features are a trifle less 
coarse, but they gallop their shagev 
ponies and trot their awkward camels 
astride like any of the men. Back of 
the Russian legation lies their market 
place, a bare grassless square. Here 
they pitch their tents, and picket out a 
hundred or more camels. Coarse felt 
mats, frozen game, broad-tail Mongol 
sheep and butter melted into dirty skins 
are principally what they offer for sale. 
This glimpse of nomadic life is not en- 
ticing. They are a good-natured, i 
quisitive and filthy race. Even the 
Chinese dub them ‘‘ The Pigs.” 

They are said to be wonderfully hos 
pitable in their own country, but for self 
defence in their isolated habitations they 
keep fierce dogs that are the bane of travel 
ers. You must be particular in entering 
their tents not to tread on the rope; it is 
supposed to bring them ill-luck. The 
same superstition exists in Peking, where 
they build the threshold often as high as 
the knee. Mongols seem even less open 
to conversion than Chinese. In a book 
written by an English missionary, who 
has spent much time among them, it is 
admitted, after years of labor and teach 
ing, little progress has been made, as it 
is estimated only one conversion could 
be counted on. In pursuit of grace I 
think they could take the palm as the 
most lethargic of people. 

Coreans are seen in shoals on the 
street, at certain seasons of the year, 
when they come to bring tribute. Their 
white dress does not improve on close 
inspection, and to give an idea of their 
hats, which are made of horse hair, they 
must be likened to the wire covers we put 
over butter to keep off the flies, with a 
brim added; the hair is twisted ina knot 
on the top of the head, which shows 
through. I speak of the men, as the 
women are never seen; even in their 
own country they emerge from their 
houses only after nightfall, when it is 
forbidden for a man to appear on the 
street. 

Foreign residents are restricted entire- 
ly to officials, being composed of mem- 
bers of the English, Russian, United 
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States, German, Belgian, Spanish, Dutch 
and Japanese legations, the custom servy- 
ice and the Tung ‘Wen Kuan College. 
There are also a number of English and 
American missionaries, but they are oc- 
cupied with good works and rarely ap- 
pear among the more worldly pleasure- 
seekers. Riding is the chief pastime. 
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the kingdom of heaven by bringing 
about a peace between France and 
China. 

The only pleasant walk is on the city 
wall, a little world of itself, forty-two 
feet high. Trees, grass and wild flow- 
ers grow through the stones, and in the 
autumn it is bright with morning glories 









SUMMER PALACE: ‘HILL OF TEN THOUSAND AGES.”* 


The ponies are small and tricky, but are 
thought worthy of training, and there 
are autumn and spring races. There are 
also club grounds for tennis in summer 
and skating in winter. Picnics, sight 
seeing, curio hunting, visiting and in- 
numerable dinners fill the time—can I 
also add balls, where the number never 
reaches a hundred, and a piano wheezy 
with age and a drying climate, and play- 
ed by one of the amiable guests, does 
service as orchestra? The Russian lega- 
tion is very large and has the best. ball- 
room ;the English boastsa bowling alley, 
reading and billiard rooms, also a nice 
little theatre, where most successful per- 
formances are given. That universal 
genius, the inspector-general of customs, 
made a name for himself among ama- 
teurs on that stage last year, at the same 
time making good his claim toa share of 


of every shade, and a good harvest of 
hay is gathered. No Chinese woman is 
allowed on the wall, but there are many 
neat little houses up there, inhabited by 
the lords of creation, whose presence is 
not supposed to be objectionable to the 
Fengshui. They are expected to look 
after the place, so they settle themselves 
comfortably with their dogs and poultry, 
and pass the time, in mild weather, in 
gambling on mats in front of their doors. 
Their scenery is varied by ruined huts 
and high poles, where they expose the 
heads of malefactors. When the trees 
are bare there is a good view of the city, 
but as each house has its courtyard and 
trees, in summer the wall looks more like 
a town. 

On a clear day the Western Hills 
are distinctly visible. This is the fash- 
icnable summer resort for the parched 
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foreigners, and there for two months 
during the great heat, they escape from 
the unbearably damp, breathless city, 
and live in Buddhist temples. 
sal gods share your room, the bronze 
temple bell hangs at your door; the 
monotonous droning of the priest, as 
he beats the gong and rings the little 
bells, to let the monster know there is 
an offering of indigestible-looking cakes 


Colos- 
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CHINA. 


walls of Peking. It is a fertile plain, 
divided into small fields that bear their 
three crops a year, and that without fer 
tilizer. 

The street life of the Chinese and their 
is all we know of them in this 
century. No foreigner, no matter of 
what standing (unless we except physi 
clans), is ever admitted in their houses. 
Even the minister’s letter of 


books 


credence 





HUNCHBACK BRIDGE, 


made to him, waketis you betimes. 
Great gnarled Weymouth pines make a 
dense roof of green in the courtyard, 
where pools of purple lotus flowers wave 
their heads and roll the rain-drops on 
their broad flat leaves. The hill is cov- 
ered with temples and graveyards, and 
paved paths lead up its steep sides from 
one to the other. Clear brooks bubble 
over the boulders down the ravine. The 
rocks are infested with scorpions and 
covered with maiden’s-hair, and an edel- 
weiss grows on the summit. 

There is a tennis ground some two 
miles up the mountain, but it is ques- 
tionable fun climbing to it, when there 
is the more solid enjoyment of a long 
wicker chair, on the breezy terrace, and 
an unending view over the vast plain 
waving with sorghum corn and millet, 
the muddy Hunho rolling in the distance, 
and the setting sun gilding the pagodas 
and showering a flood of red light on the 
distant yellow roofs of the palace and 


SUMMER PALACE. 


molds in his own safe; he cannot present 
it. All business is conducted through 
the Tsung-li Yamen (Foreign Office). 

That august body pays visits to the En- 
voys on state occasions, at which times the 
peaceful compound is overflowing with 
chairs, carts and ragamutfiin retainers, 
who flatten their noses against every 
window pane, or if the door is incau- 
tiously left unlocked, they walk in. 
Meanwhile the masters are treated to an 
unappreciated foreign tiffin. 

When it is their turn to entertain the 
foreigners, they never receive them at 
their private houses. Instead, there is a 
spread at Yamen, where a few Chinese 
delicacies come in play, such as bird’s 
nest soup, shark’s fins, preserved eggs- 
which are kept in straw till they turn 
perfectly black—parched watermelon 
seeds and apricot kernels. I regret I 
cannot make the picture perfect by add- 
ing rats and puppies. 

This is as far behind the scenes as the 
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minister gets in this wonderful country 
to which he is accredited. It seems little 
short of a miracle in these days that in 
the twelfth century that uncommon ad- 
venturer, Mareo Polo, could have gained 
such influence over them as to have 
been made governor of a province, and 
that the Jesuits in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries should have been per- 
mitted to build the observatory and the 
most beautiful palace in China, which, 
such is the sarcasm of destiny, was de- 
stroyed later by their own people. They 
were made mandarins and received at 
court, where it is problematical if a 
potentate would be admitted now. 

At present there is a halo of mystery 
that hangs about the court and all apper- 
taining thereto. All state affairs at the 
palace are transacted after midnight, at 
which time the city gates are opened for 
officials to pass back and forth. © When 
on rare occasions the emperor leaves the 
palace, the public is notified of the 


streets he will take, and that they are. 


closed to them, so that it is impossible 


tomb of ‘his ancestors. The present em- 
peror has arrived at an age when he 
chooses his wives. All the Manchu 
girls of his royal clan are sent to him to 
choose from. There are three empresses, 
the empress par excellence, the empress 
of the eastern and the empress of the 
western palaces, six ladies of the palace 
and seventy-two concubines. When he 
chooses the latter, as the Manchu nobles 
do not like their daughters to fill this 
position, it is said they buy girls and 
send them instead. The first empress is 
never allowed to see or speak to any 
member of her family after marriage. 
There is a story told about the present 
regent that when she was sent on ap- 
proval with the other Manchu maidens, 
her parents were so anxious she should 
not be chosen, that they padded her out 
to make her look hunchbacked, notwith- 
standing which she was the choice. 
There has been but one audience 
granted to foreign representatives, which 
was during the last reign. This memor- 
able event, which the diplomatists of the 
two worlds valiantly fought to bring 








SEDAN CHAIR. 


even to eatch a glimpse of him. The 

road he follows is covered with yellow 

earth (the imperial color), and the inns 

where he stops are hung with yellow 

satin brocade. During his minority he 

leaves the capital only to worship at the 
Von. VL—-# 


about for months, meeting with a stub- 
born resistance on the part of the Chi- 
nese government, took place on the 29th 
of June, 1873. The fight had been to 
get the Chinese to accede to the foreign 
ministers’ dispensing with the Ko tou, or 
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prostration on being presented to the 
emperor, which had been from time im- 
memorial required at the court of China. 
Genuflexions were equally impossible 
for the diplomatic corps, so our less im- 
posing, but more easily performed bow 
was at last agreed upon. The audience 
took place in an out-building, called the 
Tgu Kuang Ko, or Purple Pavilion, out- 
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to the ministers, and in five minutes 
this imposing scene which the London 


Times called, 3reaking the Magie 
Circle,” was at an end. 
When the present emperor attains 


his majority, it will be curious to note 
what impression 
these astute diplomatists by foreign 
representatives, and whether the latter 


has been made on 


AUDIENCE OF FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES AT COURT. 


side the palace walls, and near the 
Catholic church, Pei Tang. After hours 
of waiting the foreign representatives 
were introduced into the hall where the 
emperor sat cross-legged on his throne. 
They stood behind a table, some distance 
from. him, and deposited their letters of 
credence on it. The emperor mur- 
mured some words to Prince Kung in 
Manchu, and he came and repeated them 


will be received more becomingly or not. 
Since the complete failure of French 
arms, it is only natural that the govern- 
ment should think more than .ever of 
China and less of the rest of the world. 

The railroad question is agitated with 
the energy of despair. A miniature 
train was sent from America not long 
ago, and the track laid in the palace 
ground, it is said much to the edification 
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of the Emperor and regent. A coun- 
try which heaves with sacred graves, 
like a stormy sea with billows, is 
scarcely a promising field for the ep- 
gineer. Every grove has its god, every 
rock its spirit, and the people want them 
undisturbed. 

When you see a man die on the street, 
an inquest held on his body, and his 
corpse left where he fell with only a bit 
of matting over it fora week before it is 
removed; when you see a sensible-look- 
ing fellow burn a bundle of paper and 
throw a cup of tea on it,bowing his head 
politely as he kneels to offer this drink 


to his dead relation; when an eye for an 
eye is still so in practice, that if one man 
breaks another’s cart an exchange is ef- 
fected in favor of the injured man without 
remonstrance, and even if one tears an- 
other’s clothes, there is no resistance if it 
is reciprocated—you wonder what age it 
is. Not much beyond the bronze, [should 
say, certainly not in our practical tin- 
can, railroad age. So thoroughly have 
the different syndicates sent out to report 
on the question realized this, that they 
are buying houses, expecting to wait 
some time before a change comes over 
the spirit of their dream. 


THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


BY OSCAR FOOTE. 


ON approaching the National Capital 
the first object that attracts the eye of 
the visitor is the Washington Monu- 
ment, the loftiest structure ever erected 
by man. It stands about half a mile 
directly south of the executive mansion, 
at the intersection of the meridian line 
of Washington with a line running east 
and west through the centre of the 
Capitol, upon a site selected by Major 
L’Enfant, the designer of the Federal 
city, and approved by Washington him- 
self while President. In succeeding 
years, when this site was determined 
upon, it was further and impressively 
recommended by the consideration that 
the monument would be in full view of 
Mount Vernon, seventeen miles distant, 
where the chieftain lies buried. 

Near the base of the monument, on 
the west, flows the placid Potomac, and 
for a mile eastward to Capitol Hill the 
plain is beautifully laid out with drive- 
ways and shady walks through a con- 
tinuation of parks, known as The Mall, 
which contain the buildings of a num- 
ber of the Government scientific bureaus, 
viz., the Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Museum, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Fish Commission and Botanical 
Gardens. 

The story of the vicissitudes through 
which the gigantic obelisk has passed is 
somewhat remarkable. 

While there were many engineering 


features in connection with its erection 
which presented difficulties, the chief 
obstacle was always a financial one. 

In August, 1783, Congress ordered 
that an equestrian statue of Washington 
be executed to ‘‘testify the love, ad- 
miration and gratitude of his country- 
men”’; and again immediately after his 
death, in December, 1799, it was resolved 
by Congress ‘* That a marble monument 
be erected at the City of Washington to 
commemorate the great events of the 
military and political life of General 
Washington.” But the country was yet 
in its infaney, struggling under the 
enormous debt of the Revolutionary 
War, and with the same inconsistency 
that has characterized many acts of Con- 
gress in later years, no appropriation 
was made for carrying into execution 
the provisions of the resolution. 

For a number of years the subject 
seems to have been practically forgotten 
by our national legislators; but in 1833, 
a few energetic and patriotic citizens of 
Washington met in the old City Hall, 
on the evening of September 26th, and 
organized the ‘* Washington National 
Monument Society.” The credit of this 
movement is due chiefly to George Wat- 
terson, then Librarian of Congress, 
aided by the venerable Chief Justice 
Marshall, who was chosen president of 
the organization. As Vice-President the 
society elected that munificent benefactor 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Smithsonian Institute, 


8. Capitol 
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ROBERT MILLS, ARCHITECT. 


From a miniature in possession of Mrs. 8 Z, Evans, 


and noble philanthropist, W. W. Cor- 
coran, and he has continued to take the 
most active interest in the objects of the 
society. 

It was proposed that the structure 
should be built by voluntary subscrip- 
tions from the people, and, so that all 
might be enabled to contribute, the in- 
dividual subscription was limited to one 
dollar—a_ restriction that was subse- 
quently removed. Appeals were sent 
out to the country at large, and funds 
began to accumulate slowly but steadily. 
By the summer of 1847, as the contri- 
butions, with interest, amounted to 
$87,000, it was decided to begin the 
work of construction. 

The design of the monument was en- 
trusted to Mr. Robert Mills of South 
Carolina, a man of eminence in his pro- 
fession, who had been appointed to the 
office of United States Architect by 
President Jackson. The original plan 
included a granite shaft faced with white 
marble, ‘‘ 600 feet high, 55 feet square at 
the base, 30 feet square at the top, sur- 
rounded at its base by a circular colon- 
nade or pantheon in which to place 
statues of the nation’s illustrious dead, 
with vaults beneath for the reception of 
their remains.” 

The original foundation was built of 





irregular shaped blocks of blue gneiss, set 
in lime mortar, 80 feet square at the base, 
which was laid scarcely eight feet below 
the surface of the earth and carried up 
in steps to a height of 25 feet, where it 
was 58 feet square. This substructure 
being complete, on the 4th day of July, 
1848, the corner-stone of the monument 
was laid at the northeast angle, in the 
presence of President Polk and his cabi- 
net, members of both houses of Congress, 
foreign ministers, prominent govern- 
ment officials, and citizens from all parts 
of the country. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
pronounced the oration of the day. The 
ceremonies were conducted by the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, calling into service on 
the grand occasion the gavel used by 
General Washington in laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the Capitol, and now in the 
possession of one of the lodges of the 
District of Columbia. Among the nota- 
ble guests present were, Mrs. ‘‘ Dolly” 
Madison, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton 
(ninety-one years of age), Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams, George Washington 
Parke Custis, Chief Justice Taney, and 
Abraham Lincoln, then a member of 
Congress. In the recess of the stone 
were deposited a copy of the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States and of the De- 
claration of Independence; all Presi- 
dents’ Messages beginning with Wash- 
ington’s; the inaugural address and por- 
trait of each president ; daguerreotypes 
of General and Martha Washington, 
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propriately inscribed as a testimonial to 
Washington, and designed to become a 
part of the monument. An intolerant 
preacher issued an appeal to the Protest 
ants in America urging them not to per 





mit the stone to be set in the wall, 
arousing such a frenzy 

7 in some of the adher 

r. /»s A ents of the Know-Noth 


ing party, that they one 
night broke open the 
lapidarium, destroyed the 
stone and forcibly seized 


all the books, plans, 
bench-marks, drawings. 
ete., of the monument 


society, and set up a new 
board composed of their 
own members. Under 
their management noth 
ing was accomplished. 
A few years later, Con- 
gress incorporated an- 
other society for the pur- 
pose of completing the 
work, but public interest 
became completely ab- 
sorbed by the advent of 
the Civil War. During 
that period the shaft 
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init 3 stood like a broken col- 
PLAN OF BUTTRESSING AND UNDERPINNING. umn, its top course, COyV- 

ered with boards as a 

with a description of the newly discov- protection from the ravages of the 


ered process ; a copy of the Bible ; as- 
stronomical observations by M. Fontaine 
Maury, U. 8. N., for 1845; journals of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the thirtieth Congress ; list of the 
judges of the Supreme Court ; an Ameri- 
ean flag ; coat of arms of the Washing- 
ton family ; a set of United States coins 
with specimens of Continental money ; 
Harper’s Illustrated Catalogue ; and 
copies of newspapers from each State 
containing articles relating to Washing- 
ton and the monument. 
Work progressed steadily 
1855, the shaft had attained a_height 
of 152 feet above the foundation. The 
treasury of the society had now become 
exhausted, and all efforts to obtain ad- 
ditional funds by contribution proved 
unavailing ; Congress was memorialized 
but without result ; moreover, progress 
was somewhat delayed by fanaticism. 
The Pope of Rome had sent a stone ap- 


and in 


weather. Upon the return of peace the 
society continued its appeals to Con- 
gress and the people, entertaining hopes 
of completing the shaft in some shape 
before the Centennial celebration. 

For a number of years there had ex- 
isted in the minds of a few 
doubts as to the sufficient size and stabil 
ity of the foundation. These apprehen- 
sions becoming wide-spread, a joint com- 
mission was appointed by Congress, 
consisting of the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President of the monu- 
ment society, the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, and the architects of the Capi- 
tol and Treasury, with instructions to 
make an investigation of the work already 
done and to direct and supervise the com- 
pletion of the structure. This joint 
commission caused a special investiga- 
tion to be made by capable engineers, 
who reported that the foundation was in 
an unsatisfactory condition and that it 


persons 
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would be ** unsafe to subject it 
to any additional load what- 
ever.” The embodiment of 
these facts in the commission's 
first report to Congress led to 
the enactment of a joint resolu- 
tion, June 14, 1878, authorizing 
the expenditure of ‘* 336,000, if 
deemed advisable, in giving 
greater stability to the founda- 
tion.” 

An anecdote of this date re- 
lated by a well-known citizen 
of New York may illustrate the 
anxiety felt at that period as 
to the safety of the structure. 
President Hayes had taken out 
the New Yorker for an after- 
noon drive, and the carriage 
stopped in front of the monu- 
ment. 

‘*T have never been so near 
before,” remarked the guest. 

“Oh! don’t be alarmed,” in- 
stantly replied Mr. Hayes; ** the 
commission has just reported, 
and it may not fall down for 
some time yet.” 

It was first suggested that a 
massive wall be built enclosing 
the earth around and beneath 
the foundation so as to prevent 
lateral displacement; but it was 
finally decided to underpin the 
base with concrete masonry. 
The project, which included 
plans for completing the obe- 
lisk, was prepared by Col. Thos. 
L. Casey, U.S. Engineers, who 
was at once placed in charge, 
and who carried the work to 
completion, winning a triumph 
of seientifie skill acknowledged 
by engineers all over the world. 

The mechanical operation of 
removing the greater part of 
the original foundation and 
substituting a better one for 
a structure al- 
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base, a trench four 
feet wide and _thir- 
teen and a half feet 
deep was extended 
eighteen feet under 
the old foundation. 
This trench was then 
filled with concrete, 
which hardened into 
a solid block of stone, 
extending under the 
old foundation to a 
point a few feet be- 
neath the walls of the “St 
shaft. On the oppo- 
site side a similar trench was 
made and filled, and other such 
trenches were constructed in 
the order given in the diagram 
until a complete block of stone 
126 feet square and 13.5 feet 
deep was formed under the old 
foundation. Thus the area of 
the foundation was increased 
from 6,000 to 16,000 square 
feet. Then trenches were cut 
in the old foundation itself, 
one at a time, in the order given 
in the inner part of the diagram, 
and filled with concrete, as 
shown in the illustration, until 
a continuous buttress extended 
from the top of the original 
foundation half way out on the 
new concrete sub-foundation. 
The composition of the concrete 
was one part Portland cement, 
two parts sand, three parts peb- 
bles, four parts broken stone. 
In carrying out this plan, 
more than half the cubical con- 
tents of the old foundation was 
removed, and 48 per cent. of the 
area of the monument under- 
mined. The under-pinning was 
finished in May, 1880. During 
the following summer most 
of the time was consumed in 
erecting within 




















ready weighing 


the monument 





thirty-two thou- 
sand tons will 
be of interest to 





== an iron stair- 
way and eleva- 
tor shaft, sup- 


both the general reader and the student. ported by eight iron columns standing 
First the earth was removed down to in concentric squares and carried up 
the base of the substructure; then from as the walls grew in height. On the 
a point twenty-three feet away from the 7th of August, masonry work on the 
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REMOVING SECTION OF OLD FOUNDATION, 


unfinished shaft was begun, President 
Hayes laying the first block of stone. 

The old walls were of irregular, rub- 
ble masonry, fifteen feet thick at the 
base, with an interior space of twenty- 
five feet square, which was enlarged to 
31.5 feet square where the new work be- 
gan, reducing the thickness and weight 
of the walls, which were now laid in 
courses two feet in rise, corresponding 
with the marble face courses; Flemish 
bond, alternate header and _ stretcher; 
batter of walls outside, .247 of an inch 
to one foot rise. 

On nearing the top the walls are of 
marble throughout, eighteen inches thick 
at the level of five hundred feet. Asa 


safeguard against falling, a netting was 
suspended around the walls a few feet 
below the workmen. 

The construction of a suitable apex 
called forth much discussion and a 
number of plans. It was first suggested 
to roof over the structure with a frame- 
work of iron and glass; but it was 
thought that the chemical action of the 
weather on the metal would discolor the 
face of the walls. The design for a mar- 
ble pyramidion fifty-five feet in height, 
submitted by Mr. Bernard R. Green, 
civil engineer, was finally adopted. 
Twelve stone ribs a foot thick, three on 
each side of the well, began to grow out 
from the face of the walls four hundred 
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and seventy feet from the base. As 
these are carried upward, the ribs near- 
est the angles of the shaft meet in the 
hips of the pyramidion, while those in 
the centre of each face are connected 
still higher up by voussoir stones, form- 
ing two arches intersecting each other 
at right angles. The thrust of each cor- 
ner rib is transmitted to its opposite by 
the use of horizontal stones between 
their upper extremities. The buttresses 
support the roof-covering of marble 
slabs, about seven inches thick. 

The capstone is tipped with an alumi- 
num pyramid, which is connected by a 
copper rod with four lightning rods 
passing to the upper extremities of the 
iron columns of the elevator shaft, and 
the bottoms of these columns are ground- 
ed in the well in the centre of the found- 
ation. 

When the pyramidion was _ nearly 
completed, a framework carried up its 
sloping sides and surmounted by a plat- 
form, had, as its only support, beams, 
which were run out from the eight 
windows near the base of the pyramid- 
ion. This fragile-looking scaffold was 
watched with keenest interest from every 
portion of the city during the morning 
of the 6th of December, 1884, when it 
was generally understood the capstone 
was to be placed in position. Shortly 
after noon a flag floated from the giddy 
height, and booming cannon and screech- 
ing whistles announced the completion 
of the Washington Monument, ninety- 
nine years after its inception. 

The inscriptions on’ the four faces in 
the metal apex are: North face—‘‘ Joint 
Commission at setting of cap-stone, 
Chester A. Arthur, W. W. Corcoran, 
chairman, M. E. Bell, Edw'd Clark, 
John Newton, Act of August, 2d, 1876.” 
West—‘‘Corner-stone laid on bed of 
foundation, July 4, 1848. First stone at 
height of 152 feet laid August 7, 1880. 
Cap-stone set December 6, 1884.” South 
—‘* Chief Engineer and Architect, Thos. 
L. Casey, Col. Corps of Engineers. As- 
sistants, George W. Davis, Capt. 14th 
Infantry, Bernard R. Green, Civil En- 





gineer. Master Mechanic, P. H. Me- 
Laughlin.” East—‘‘ LAUS DEO.” 


Congress had passed a joint resolution 
authorizing the arrangement of a suit- 
able dedicatory ceremonial, and desig- 


nating as the orator of the occasion 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who thirty- 
seven years before had performed a sim- 
ilar service. On Washington’s Birth- 





COL. THOS, L. CASEY, U. S. ENGINEERS. 


day, 1885, the imposing ceremonies took 
place at the base of, the Monument, and 
afterward in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

After the shaft was finished, much re- 
mained to be done in the interior. The 
stairway of nine hundred steps was put 
in order; the platform used in hoisting 
stone was converted into a passenger ele- 

rator of ten tons capacity ; a dynamo 
of two thousand candle-power was set 
up in the engine house, and incandescent 
lights were distributed along the stair- 
way. 

Blocks of marble, granite, porphyry or 
freestone, some elaborately carved, and 
all bearing suitable inscriptions, contri- 
buted by each of the States, various 
organizations and foreign governments, 
were set in the interior faces of the east 
and west walls: The most interesting 
of these memorial stones are from New 
York, Massachusetts, Brazil, Turkey, 
Japan, ruins of ancient Carthage, the 
temple of Atsculapius, the Alexandrian 
Library in Egypt, and from the tomb of 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The windows in each of the four faces 
of the pyramidion are provided with 
swinging shutters of marble, closing flush 
with and exactly matching the outside. 
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698 STRAY 
From these openings a grand panorama 
presents itself. Capitol Hill, Georgetown 
Heights and the environs of the city ap- 
pear close at hand. Southward, like a 
shimmering ribbon, the Potomac is seen 
meandering past Alexandria, Fort Wash- 


ington, and Mount Vernon, while in the 
west and north west the Blue Ridge, 


making a dark line across the horizon 
and Sugar Loaf Mountain, seventy miles 
away, are plainly discernible. 

The height of the obelisk is about ten 
times the breadth of the base; its propor- 
tions conforming exactly to those of the 
Egyptian obelisks of antiquity. Although 
the design has been not unfrequently 
criticised as lacking artistic beauty, the 
matchless height and sublime grandeur 


VERSES. 


of the column are peculiarly emblematic 
of the fame it commemorates. 


Weight of entire shaft and foundation, 80,000 tons 


Greatest pressure upon underlying soil, 

per sq. ft., - 9 
Pressure hear outer edges -s of found: ution, 

per sq. ft., - - 3 
Entire settlement uptodate of completion, 4 in 
Entire cost. $1,200,000, 


Amount raised by contribution from the 
people, $300,000, 

COMPARATIVE on IGHTS we 
RUCTUE 


REMARKABLE 


Washington National Monument, 5 feet 
Dome Municipal Building. Philade Iphis AL, 535 °° 
Spires Cologne Cathedr: al. 511 
Pyramid of Cheops, 180 
Strasburg Cathedral, 168 
Pyramid of Chepheron, $54 

St. Peter's, Rome. 448 

St. Paul's, London, 365 
United States Capitol, Washington, 360 
Bunker Hill Monument, Boston 21 


Pisa Leaning Tower. 
Egyptian Obelisk, ¢ ‘entral Park, New York, = 76 


STRAY VERSES. 


I,.—DOUBT. 


Dovst is the restless pinion of the mind, 


And wings the soul to action: 
To hold things sacred which are le 


we are prone 
ast divined, 


To sleep away our summers with the drone. 
To value wisdom that is dumb and blind. 


But doubt makes thinkers, 
never backvy 
Of falsehood in the untrue gods ; 


Looks forward, 


dreamers, soldiers, men; 
yard; shows the face 
and when, 


Like one too little reverenced in his time— 
One in his deeper sense of life sublime— 


It r 


sasons light from darkness, 


we perceive 


That men may learn by doubting to believe. 


it.—AN 


OPEN 


BOOK. 


I THAT have sought like other men to look 


Beyond the brief and melancholy y 
Which round our life and 
death as of an open book 
secret of the world appears 
light upon a deathless scroll. 


Think of my 
Wherein 
Written in 


the s 


ars 
vaguely yearning soul, 


George Edgar Montgomery. 
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SOME NEW FACTORS IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


BY ANNA B. 


THAT close student of our American 
civilization, De Tocqueville, said: ‘If I 
were asked to what the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of the 
American people ought to be attributed, 
I should reply, To the superiority of 
their women.” If that keen-sighted ob- 
server of forty years ago could revisit 
us, doubtless he himself would be sur- 
prised at our social evolution along the 
lines once so faint as to be unnoted by 
ourselves. He would find women more 
than ever at the front in the education 
of the people—by which is meant educa- 
tion in its large sense, and not as signi- 
fying mere scholarship, which may, and 
often does, leave the great deeps of in- 
tellect and character unstirred. 

Several forces have been working, 
and are at work, in the same direction. 
First among these are the women’s 
¢<lubs now so universal. It is nineteen 
years since the oldest of these, the New 
England Woman's Club of Boston and 
the Sorosis of New York city, came into 
being, followed in a few months by two 
in Illinois: the Sorosis, of Jacksonville, 
and Friends in Council, of Quincy. Now 
there is scarcely a town or village in the 
land that has not its kindred organiza- 
tions. Foreigners already class these 
clubs among our distinctive ‘ institu- 
tions.” They were an outgrowth of a 
changed social condition, an expression 
of a new ambition and love of progress 
in women. They were also evidences 
of a growing alteration in public senti- 
ment. If we were to undertake to trace 
them to their source, we should probably 
find it in the Civil War, with its de- 
mands upon women for organized effort 
in the Sanitary Commission, if not still 
further back in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, in which women bore their full 
part. 

At first the clubs were viewed with 
some distrust, lest the refinement and 
delicacy of the feminine character should 
be jeopardized, and the whole structure 
of society totter on its foundation. It 
was assumed that anything so unprece- 
dented as a woman's club must be a 


McMAHAN, 


ranting assemblage of the loud-voiced, 
the short-haired, the dissatisfied, the 
man-berating; that membership would 
be sought only by untidy housekeepers, 
negligent mothers, or clamorous, disap- 
pointed, unlovely maidens. Even the 
men who were large-minded enough to 
think otherwise and to bring aid and 
encouragement —John Weiss, O. B. 
Frothingham, James Freeman Clarke, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson were among 
those who attended the first public meet- 
ing of the New England Woman's Club 
—seemed to feel that they were called 
on to emphasize the practical or material 
usefulness to be attained. Mr. Weiss, 
for instance, enlarged on the need of 
considering the vexed question of do- 
mestic service, and Mr. Frothingham on 
the advantages of a registry for higher 
employments for women. While these 
themes, and others like them, did indeed 
largely engage the attention of the early 
clubs, and perhaps had much to do in 
justifying to the outside world their 
reason for being, yet probably in most 
cases the original impulse was due to 
the urgent need felt by women for the 
stimulus of associated effort in self-de- 
velopment. They perceived also that 
the development of the individual means 
that of the home, of society, and of the 
world at large. 

As these clubs came into existence to 
satisfy a new want, so they have been 
marked by distinctive characteristics. 
They are more serious than their proto- 
types among gentlemen; they require no 
outlay for expensive apartments and fur- 
niture; they do not foster gossip; their 
aristocracy is one of mind and heart, not 
of pocket. Of course they are far from 
being perfect. Often, and especially in 
their earlier stages, they are superficial 
and slipshod in their methods; there is 
too much studying of times and things at 
a distance, and too little of times and 
things close at hand; there is a greater 
fondness for high-sounding themes and 
abstract speculations than for subjects 
appropriate to the mental scope and pre- 
vious equipment of thestudent. But all 
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these matters tend to right themselves by 
experience; the hopeful feature about the 
young club is less in its achievement 
than in its promise; with age, it becomes 
less straggling and pretentious, and is apt 
to follow the unclaimed leadership of some 
of its most competent members, or to form 
classes under paid instructors. Many 
Eastern clubs depend mainly on lectures 
from scholars or specialists. Inthe West, 
especially outside of large cities, the scar- 
city of men and women of leisure and 
scholarship with pockets full of lectures 
throws members on their own resources; 
and programmes of study are arranged 
at the beginning of each year, assigning 
to each member her part of the sustained 
work in common. By this provision for 
time in preparation, even very busy 
women—as most of these women are, 
either in their own homes or elsewhere— 
inay fit themselves with some degree of 
thoroughness on their chosen or assigned 
themes. Any one who had never watched 
the process would be surprised at the in- 
dividual growth resulting in many cases. 
Those who before have read only with 
their eyes learn to read with the intellect, 
the imagination, the soul ; those who had 
seemed never to have it in them either to 
write or to talk, become able to talk and 
write well; contact between the book- 
learned and the life-learned helps both, 
and quietly and without sound of trump- 
et both are conducted into new worlds of 
thought. 

The best and most orderly treatment of 
that much discussed subject, socialism in 
America, which I remember to have met 
during the past year, was a lady’s essay 
read at her regular weekly club meeting. 
Another lady, whose subject was Amer- 
ica’s domestic relations, discussed the 
Negro, Chinese, Indian and Mormon 
questions; each of her four papers show- 
ing an exact and discriminating knowl- 
edge ‘‘up to last Saturday night,” 
as Sir James Mackintosh used to say. 
From this same company came also two 
papers of literary criticism which have 
since had a larger hearing through the 
columns of a well-known monthly. Yet 
seventeen years when that little 
group first came together each one of 
them was afraid of the sound of her own 
voice; not one supposed she had anything 
to say or that she could say itif she had. 


ago 
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The objectors, if any such still remain, 
will say, What of the homes during this 
time? Where were the children, where 
was the husband? Were not these neg- 
lected while the lady of the house studied 
literature, or art, or political economy ? 
The answer is that, inasmuch asa stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, so the 
first step in the elevation of the home is 
the development of the mother, and that 
whatever enlightens, broadens, spirit- 
ualizes, elevates her, will inevitably flow 
through and fill the household with the 
same spirit, making her the ‘“‘ center and 
law-giver” of a happy home! No weak, or 
ignorant, or undisciplined woman ever 
came to that high estate. Itis not those 
who depreciate but those who magnify 
their office as home-makers—those who 
realize the tremendous issues involved 
in their task—that seek a personal con- 
nection with all forms, interests, oppor- 
tunities and possibilities of life. What 
less equipment will suffice for the rear- 
ing of human beings whose mental con- 
stitution is the most difficult of all 
studies, and whose physical, mental and 
moral health depends upon the knowl- 
edge and application of all sciences ? If 
there be any who doubt that mothers 
need some kind of salvation from petty 
‘ares and absorbing duties, some sort of 
outlook beyond the swarming details of 
domestic concentration, let the records 
of the insane asylums, recruiting their 
largest percentage from farmers’ wives, 
answer; let the sons of these mothers, 
eager to escape, not so much from the 
farm work as from the intolerable stag- 
nation of the evenings at home, answer; 
let Hannah Jane’s faded cheek and list- 
less eye confess the story. The mother 
of a large family of little ones, in apply- 
ing for re-admission to a club said, ** I 
resigned because I thought my duty to 
my children would not permit me to be- 
long; but I have learned that my duty 
to them will not permit me not to be- 
long. I need the light, to pass it on to 
thera.” 

And what is true of the home is true 
also of society and of conversation which 
gives the tone to society. ‘‘Conversation 
as an art exists only in France,” said 
Madame de Staél, and truly the French- 
woman's salon, as we read of it, in the 
eighteenth century. seems to have justi- 
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fied the claim. Conversation that is 
worthy the name implies worthy sub- 
jects. When, twenty years ago, Mr. 
Hale wrote his extravaganza, ‘The 
Brick Moon,” the first message that he 
conceived as flying through space _be- 
tween the feminine portions of the wide- 
ly-separated planets was: ‘‘ Ruffles are 
worn an inch and a half wider.” We 
all laughed ; not a woman of us_ but 
knew that the satire was just and that 
we had brought it on ourselves. But it 
is less deserved now than then. When 
women assemble to consider the ever- 
lasting in nature or philosophy, then the 
temporary in the neighbor’s household, 
and the ‘* bias,” or ‘‘ straight ” of the ruf- 
fles on her dress become topics of less ab- 
sorbing interest. Still, it cannot be 
claimed that the woman's club is en- 
tirely adequate to the task of raising 
conversation to Madame de Staél’s stand- 
ard. This would require that men en- 
gage in itas wellas women. It is much 
to be regretted that men seem to feel so 
little “call” toward associations which 
would do so much to foster what bids 
fair to restore, amid the trivialities of so- 
called society, the lost art of conversa- 
tion. They urge that they have no time 
by day, and that by night they are tired; 
that business is absorbing and will not 
permit a divided attention. Yet this 
seems but a feeble plea when one re- 
flects that the most eminent men in lit- 
erature and science have become so, not 
because literature and science were in 
the line of their business, but because 
they would make the time for such pur- 
suits. John Stuart Mill went so far as 
to say that he could accomplish more in 
two hours after a busy day, than when 
he sat down to write with time at his 
command ; and he argued that the in- 
fluence of habits of business was to give 
vigor and system and effectiveness to 
literary work. The man who _ prides 
himself on ‘* strict attention to business,” 
may yet have need to apply to himself 
and his worship of the almighty dollar, 
what Matthew Arnold says of a more 
excusable failing : That a man who 
knows the Bible and does not know any- 
thing but the Bible, does not know the 
Bible. 

A second important factor in the 
shaping of present social conditions, 


and likewise dating almost wholly from 
the close of the Civil War, is the higher 
education of which women may now 
avail themselves. Since 1865, 171 col- 
leges for men have been opened to wom- 
en, while Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Evelyn, Harvard ‘“‘Annex” and Bryn 
Mawr, exclusively for women, have been 
founded. With possibly a very few ex- 
ceptions, all of the Western State uni- 
versities, and every normal and high 
school in the West, are open to women, 
and are refuting by daily experience the 
once conclusive arguments against co- 
education. The greater number of well- 
equipped women who leave these uni- 
versities yearly are seldom content to stop 
and let the world drift by them. Many 
of them become in turn educators, either 
as instructors of high position or as 
superintendents of instruction. Even 
from a society point of view, and if a 
woman be as fond of social leadership 
and personal homage as the most sensi- 
tive defender of her ‘‘ sphere” could de- 
sire, a college life between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two is by no means 
a bad preparation for her career. So far 
from being a state of austerity and as- 
ceticism, there are probably few condi- 
tions under which social life reaches a 
finer flavor of enjoyment than in such 
rational recreation and amusements as 
are quite compatible with student life 
at a college. A young woman with 
three degrees from Michigan University 
once told me that she never afterward 
found any society so delightful and ex- 
hilarating as that of her student life, al- 
though later her leisure, means and sur- 
roundings were more than commonly 
propitious. The question has been raised 
whether woman’s attraction to the uni- 
versity be not a passing notion, and the 
doubt expressed whether the daughters 
of present graduates will also be gradu- 
ates. Some indication of the probability 
in this respect may be gathered from the 
donations of alumne to their alma mater. 
Within fifteen years Vassar has thus re- 
ceived $25,000; Wellesley, in its much 
shorter life, $5,000; and Smith, $1,000. 
The conservatism of women has often 
been counted among the great obstacles 
to the world’s progress. Women, it is 
said, are provincial and narrow; they 
will continue to support an effete theory, 
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scheme or custom, long after men have 
outgrown it. This has been true, not 
because provincialism was innate to wom- 
an, but because through lack of knowl- 
edge she has measured all things from a 
shorter base-line than man. But now 
that the problems of Church and State 
have begun to claim her attention, now 
that she seeks to know how other na- 
tions and other believers look at matters 
of faith and practice, she has already 
grown more cosmopolitan, and the re- 
proach of being a brake on the wheels 
of civilization must soon cease to be true 
to fact. 

As a third factor in social changes, 
when we come to look at the most 
American of all American institutions, 
the common schools, we find some very 
startling facts. While the primary de- 
partments show about an equal number 
of boys and girls enrolled, the number 
of girls in the grammar grades in pro- 
portion to the boys increases greatly. 
And this increase continues in rapid 
ratio, until at graduation from the high 
school the boys are rarely represented 
by more than one to every three girls, 
and frequently by a much smaller pro- 
portion. Moreover, this disparity is so 
much greater now than formerly, and 
has become so universal, that there is 
scarcely a superintendent anywhere who 
in his annual reports not make 
some allusion to it or seek some remedy. 
The Superintendent of Schools in Cleve- 
land, Ohio (perhaps the model school 
city of the second class in America), 
two years ago reported, on the part of 
the boys in the High School, a loss of 
10.6 per cent. from the ratio as it stood 
ten years before. The superintendent at 
St. Joseph, Mo., whose own proportion 
of boy-graduates stood sixth highest ina 
list of thirty schools that he tabulated, 
says: “The young men of the country 
will be compelled in self-defense to pro- 
long their time of study at school or col- 
lege, or else submit to a continual re- 
minder of their inferiority in scholarship 
to the young ladies with whom they min- 
gle in the social circle.” 

The explanation commonly given for 
this state of affairs is that girls, being 
less valuable for industrial purposes, are 
allowed to remain in school; while boys. 
after having had four or five years’ in- 


does 
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struction, are taken away to work or to go 
into business. Another explanation that 
is offered is in the nature of the schools 
themselves. It is said that publie in- 
struction is not sufficiently practical; 
that a city boy graduated from a High 
School, however well trained mentally, 
has not made even the first step towards 
fitness for any of those avenues of in- 
dustry in which most young men must 
afterward walk. To meet this objection 
many cities are adding departments in 
manual training, in order that the school 
may come to the boys, since the boys 
will not go to the school. 

Three and a half centuries ago, when 
Sir Thomas More devised his ideal com- 
monwealth, one of the most utopian of all 
his schemes was a liberal culture for the 
minds of girls as well as boys; the good 
knight insisting that if the reproaches 
commonly cast on the female understand- 
ing were sound, they would but afford 
so many additional reasons for bestow- 
ing on itall possible cultivation. A time 
seems now at hand when a new prophet 
is needed to arouse people to the need 
of educating the boys, if our Republic 
is ever to become the model state which 
Thomas Jefferson had in mind when he 
framed the broad conception of a State 
university, supported wholly by the 
commonwealth, unsectarian in religion, 
elective in its curriculum, practically 
free to every young man. I quote again 
from a superintendent's report : 

I have long lost faith in the ‘‘saving grace” of the 
three R’s. Graduate your pupil at ten or twelve 
years of age with a mere knowledge of reading, 
writing and the rudiments of arithmetic; let him be 
well up in dime novels, The Police Gazette, and ob 
scene literature; let him learn no trade and have no 
regular means of livelihood; Jet him take upon him 
self the responsibilities of a family ; let him learn 
his politics from a partisan press and the partisan 
stump orator and demagogue; and let a financial 


crisis come and hard times come on, and for relief 
this man will go to the mob, the riot, the trades 


union. _He will become a communist, a crank, a 
dude. Something is hurting him. He believesit to be 


the grip of capital, or the bad administration of gov 
ernment. 

On the other hand, let this same individual enter 
upon a high-school course of study, not for the pur 
pose of fitting himself for college, but with refer 
ence to his duties as a citizen. Let him become well 
versed in the facts and principles of political econ 
omy, history and government; let his taste for dime 
novels give place to a taste for classical English lit 
erature ; let his reasoning powers be trained by a 
thorough course in logic and mathematics: let his 
attention be turned to the movements of that most 
marvelous of all God's works, the human mind ; let 
him become acquainted with its workings, both in 
himself and in the outward history of the race; let 
him learn the hard conditions of suecess in life, and 
adopt as his creed, ‘No superficial optimism, with 
its easy methods for the regeneration of mankind 
and a total blindness to the facts of history,’ and he 
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will not enter the mob, the riot, the strike, the trades- 
union.—Report of Porter Sherman, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wyandotte, Kan. 

Most recent of all the educational 
forces now at work in American society, 
as also the most far-reaching in aim and 
most elastic in organization and plans of 
operation, are those associations designed 
to direct courses of reading or to encour- 
age post-graduate study at home. Of 
these the most important, the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, though 
only ten years old, has already a mem- 
bership of over one hundred thousand 
persons, students who pursue common 
courses of study, though scattered not 
only over the widely-separated localities 
of this country, but over Great Britain, 
Continental Europe, India, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands and South Africa. 

The fundamental idea underlying the 
system is the same that inspired the wom- 
an’s club at an earlier date, the desire to 
provide assistance, incentive, stimulus, 
in the pursuit of study among those 
whose schooldays are long past. The 
special advantage of the Chautauqua 
Circle is that it reaches out a helping 
hand to those groups who lack competent 
leaders in their own community, or who 
are denied all advantages of personal 
contact with others like-minded with 
themselves. The institution is regularly 
chartered by the State of New York, and 
offers forty or more optional courses to 
the student, with certificates of gradua- 
tion after four years’ successful study. 
Examinations are conducted by letter, 
many students never seeing their central 
halls of learning; yet Chautauqua Lake 
has come to be a sort of Mecca, whither 
about seventy-five thousand people find 
their way for a longer or shorter period 
during a season of six or eight weeks 
every summer. These summer sessions 
are taught by professors from Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins and other universi- 
ties: there are lectures onscience, history, 
philosophy, political economy, art and 
literature; lessons in languages, ancient 
and modern; experiments in physical 


science; Bible-study by means of a com- 
plete model of the Holy Land, Chautau- 
qua Lake doing duty as the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, 

While it would be too much to claim 
that any great degree of thorough schol- 
arship is obtained through this medium, 
it is surely much that leaven of this 
kind is at work in so many lives other- 
wise heavy and dull; that so many busy, 
isolated, untrained people are led to 
some, even slight, acquaintance with 
the best things in life; that here there 
is no distinction as to age, sex or condi- 
tion; and that here, as in our previous 
fields of inquiry, it is women who are 
the most eager and numerous among the 
seekers after knowledge. This Ameri- 
can enterprise seems to offer a feasiblé 
help towards the realization of Goethe’s 
ideal in ‘*‘ Wilhelm Meister”: ‘‘It is only 
because they are not used to taste what is 
excellent that the generality of people 
take delight in silly and insipid things, 
provided they be new. For this reason 
one ought every day at least to heara 
little song, read a good poem, see a fine 
picture, and, if it be possible, speak a 
few reasonable words.” 

With such evidence as this before 
us, showing that, beginning with the age 
of eleven or twelve, on through the 
high school and the university, and dur- 
ing the years of maturity which follow, 
the tendency towards self-culture and 
higher and better forms: of living is 
much more marked among women than 
among men of the present day—there 
would seem to be some reason for con- 
cluding that the American woman is 
likely to become more aiid more a pow- 
erful shaping force in American civiliza- 
tion; that, inasmuch as the whole story 
of evolution goes to show that man is 
‘the crown and glory of the universe, 
the chief object of divine care,” the 
sequel may read in the direction of 
Wordsworth’s lines, and 


Will show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 














REBEL OR LOYALIST + 


{ADDRESSED BY AN EX-CONFEDERATE SOLDIER, TO THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. ) 


[. 


lL was a rebel, if you please, 

A reckless fighter to the last: 
Nor do I fall upon my knees 

And beg forgiveness for the past. 


A traitor? Ja traitor? No! 
I was a patriot to the core; 

The South was mine; I loved her so, 
I gave her all—I could no more. 


You scowl at me. And was it wrong 
To wear the gray my father wore 7 

Could I slink back, though young and strong, 
From foes before my mother’s door / 


My mother’s kiss was hot with fight: 
My father’s frenzy filled his son; 
Through reeking day and sodden night 
My sister's courage urged me on. 


And I, a missile steeped in hate, 
Hurled forward like a cannon-ball 
By the resistless hand of fate, 
Rushed wildly, madly through it all. 


I stemmed the level flames of hell: 
O’er bayonet-bars of death I broke; 
I was so near when Cleburne fell, 
I heard the muftiled bullet-stroke! 


But all in vain. With dull despair 
1 saw the storm of conflict die; 

Low lay the Southern banner fair, 
And yonder flag was waving high. 


God, what a triumph had the foe! 
Laurel, and arch, and trumpet-blare: 
All round the earth their songs did go; 
Thundering through heaven their shouts did tear 


My mother, gray and bent with years. 
Hoarding love’s withered aftermath, 
Her sweet eyes burnt too dry for tears. 
Sat in the dust of Sherman’s path. 


My father, broken, helpless, poor, 
A gloomy, nerveless giant stood, 

Too strong to cower and endure, 
Too weak to fight for masterhood. 


My boyhood’s home, a blackened heap 
Where lizards crawled and briars grew, 
Had felt the fire of vengeance creep, 
The erashing round-shot hurtle through. 
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REBEL Ok LOYALIST? 


I had no country; all was lost; 
I closed my eyes and longed to die, 
While past me stalked the awful ghost 
Of mangled, murdered Liberty. 


The sears upon my body burned; 
I felt a heel upon my throat, 

A heel that ground, and grinding turned 
With each triumphal trumpet-note. 


‘*Grind on!” I eried, ‘‘ nor doubt that I— 
If all your necks were one and low 

As mine is now—delightedly 
Would cut it by a single blow !” 


LE. 


That was dark night; but day is here, 
The crowning victory is won ; 

Hark, how the sixty millions cheer, 
With Freedom’s flag across the sun , 


Am J a traitor? Who are you 

That dare to breathe that word to me ? 
You never wore the Union-blue; 

No wounds affirm your loyalty ! 


I do detest the sutler's clerk, 

Who skulked and dodged till peace had come. 
Then found it most congenial work 

To beat the politician’s drum. 


{ clasp the hand that made my scars: 
I cheer the flag my foemen bore; 
[ shout for joy to see the stars 
All on our common shield once more. 


I do not cringe before you now, 
Or lay my face upon the ground; 
IT am a man, of men a peer, 
And not a cowering, cudgeled hound! 


I stand and say that you were right; 
[ greet you with uncovered head, 
Remembering many a thunderous fight, 
Where whistling death between us sped. 


Remembering those dead boys in gray, 

With thoughts too deep and fine for words, 
I lift this cup of love to-day, 

And drink what only love affords. 


Soldiers in blue, a health to you! 
Long life and vigor oft renewed, 
While on your hearts, like honey-dew, 
Falls our great country’s gratitude! 


Maurice Thompson. 











AT LAC ETERNITE. 


BY FANNY 

PERE LA TULIPPE walked through 
the forest and Pamphile Jolicceur trudged 
along beside him; the path was a very 
rugged one, full of ruts and holes made 
by the hoofs of horses and the wheels of 
carts, which infrequently went this way 
with loads of firewood. Above their heads 
the branches of trees met tip to tip, so that 
squirrels leaped back and forth; beneath 
their feet lay the brown of last year’s 
leaves, and as they trod upon them it was 
like treading the wine-vats, for, sweet and 
pungent came up to them the aromatic 
breath of autumn, the wild fragrance of 
the fallen foliage. 

Presently the road narrowed to a foot- 
path—a desolate little crooked streak 
threading its way through that saddest 
of all places, a great forest scathed and 
scarred by fire, where the long battalions 
stand, robbed of all their armor of green, 
brother leaning against blackened broth- 
er ere he fall. Thelarches, with all their 
feathery gladness gone; the spire-like 
cedars pointing ever upward, though 
they totter; the strong pines, shorn of 
every tassel; and all about, the flaunting 
fire-weed—ghost of the ruddier flame that 
has so lately crawled up these gray dis- 
figured poles. Wild asters nodding on 
their slender stalks, and thistles, all their 
down wind-blown toward the west. The 
siffleur, his white throat shining in a 
laggard sunbeam, whistles his evensong 
from the top of a birch. 

Presently, by a sharp turn in the path, 
Pére la Tulippe and 
face to face with Lac Eternite. It is 
a dull, broad sheet of brown water, 
with a few rude log-rafts sidling at 
their moorings. Yonder by the south 
lies the village—a very small hamlet 
hugging the lakeside, close sheltered at 
the back by a hill on which they have 
built the church of St. Alphonse, staring 
and white, with its gilded cross lying 
against the sky. Just now the first and 
herald star of the night is shining between 
itsarms. To the west the hills hang over 
Lac Eternité, seemingly brooding, half 


Pamphile come 


the time, in amelancholy way upon their 
own shadows refiected in the still waters 


AYMAR 


MATHEWS 


that gently lap their base in summer, and 
that chain them with icy grip through 
the long and wearisome winter of Canada 

The hills hang low—a long stretch of 
purple undulations, with little linking 
slopes of green, a sheep-pen thatched 
with straw nestling in this hollow. a 
clump of maples full of sweetness, all 
their sun-dyed scarlet shivering in the 
fresh breeze of early twilight, in that 
cleft. Itis as yet only September, but 
autumn speeds with quick, bright feet up 
here, painting all the leaves she kisses a 
ruddier red than buds of May: flecking 
each round berry crimson, powdering al] 
the brush with gold, chasing all the 
song birds southward, frosting hard the 
soft brown mould. 

‘* Tt will be good weather to-morrow,” 
Pamphile says, shading his eyes with 
his long and bony hand, as he looks 
toward the sunset, standing on a fallen 
log, the better to take his survey; for 
Pamphile was incredibly small, a man in 
years, a child in stature, with that ter 
rible blighting hump forever on his 
tired back. He had sharp eyes, a large 
and tender mouth: he had the 
favorite pupil of the good priest, Pére 
la Tulippe, and acted as server at the 
Mass every Sunday and saint’s day at 
the Church of St. Alphonse at 
Eternité. 

* Yes,” Pere la Tulippe assents 

‘*My brother will be doubtless at the 
farm before me this night.” Pamphile 
jumps from his perch with agility. 
“And, mon péere, you will eat supper 
with us; is it not so?” The hunchback 
hesitates slightly as they now reach the 
margin of the lake, and the path, less 
wide, diverges right and left. 


been 


Lae 


‘“No, my son; this evening I go 
home. I thank you that you have been 


so good as to carry the chickens for me.’ 
The good priest takes a brace of plump 
fowls from Pamphile’s shoulder. ‘‘ To 
morrow, if you like, I have visits, too. 
to make, and the good people yonder in 
the valley will be as glad to see you as 
me, if you will come along also, witla 
your violin.” 
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Pamphile laughs merrily as he takes 
the violin from the priest. ‘‘Ah, mon 
pere, the violin! it is my child, my 
wife, my father, mother! Oh, well, 
you know!” The hunchback presses 
his passionate lips to the tense strings, 
and they seem to whisper back a response. 

‘‘And your brother—eh, Pamphile?” 
the good priest asks, with a sly laughter 
in his eyes. 

“Ah, no, no; my brother, he is the 
first; the violin, he is the second. Bah! 
you know!” 

Pére la Tulippe laughs with fat shak- 
ing shoulders, as he turns off to the 
right toward the hill and the parsonage. 
He knows! Well enough, indeed, as 
does every soul in Lac Eternité, that in 
the sight of Pamphile Jolicceur, his 
brother Hyppolyte is the most perfect 
and wonderful of beings. 

Pamphile is twenty years of age, with 
perhaps the longings and intuitions of 
human nature as potent within him as 
if he were not the bruised and misshapen 
creature that he is. Hyppolyte is twen- 
ty-four years old, straight and supple as 
a young birch, round-cheeked and large- 
eyed, with white teeth and a soft smile: 
but Pamphile never knew a jealous 
thought in connection with his brother, 
never asked better employment than to 
wait upon him, to serve him, to admire 
and uphold him. 

Hyppolyte was his idol, and the vio- 
lin which Pére la Tulippe had brought 
him from Quebec, years ago, and had 
taught him to play upon, was the one 
chaste mistress whom his young heart 
owned. 

As Pamphile struck into the bush 
again to the left. meaning thereby to 
reach the farm more quickly than if he 
kept to the open, the sun’s last curving 
rim of molten ruby shone above the 
black crest of Mont Ste. Marie; it bathed 
every roof in the little village in vapory 
flame; it fired the gilded eross on the 
spire of St. Alphonse with a halo of 
splendid rose; it touched the evening 
star into a crimson jewel; it flooded the 
dull bosom of Lae Eternité itself with a 
glory of great color; it lighted up the 
long northering chain of hills with bea 
cons of answering glow; it shone over 
in the far-off placid valleys of La Chau 
diére, and then, softly as the last call of 


dearest death to a weary heart, it died 
out for Lac Eternité and dawned for the 
other side of the world. A loon laughed 
shrilly from the alder bushes. A crow 
flying late from the cornfields across the 
lake, dropped a black wing-feather on 
the water ; it whirled with the breeze, 
rode on the ripples, and rocked away 
until it was washed up on the narrow 
strip of sandy shore at the northeast. 

The twilight was very short; already 
the sky was mantled with the silvery 
gray of night; there were mists rising 
dimly in the hill clefts, the candles glim- 
mered in the village, but you could not 
have found the crow’s feather had you 
even stooped to look for it. The stars 
were pale: cold nights rob them of the 
splendor and warmth of their July 
shimmer; the moon, young and slim as 
a sickle blade, gave little light. 

Hyppolyte Jolicceur thought of all this 
as he stamped though the bush, beating 
aside the branches from his face as he 
went, and listening to the laughter of 
the loons, and wondering, too, if Pam- 
phile would have a good hot supper 
smoking on the table by the time he 
reached the farm. 

Hyppolyte had his gun over his shoul- 
der, but he had shot nothing that after- 
noon; he had met a friend from Chau- 
diére, and instead cf looking after game 
the two had sat on a stump and chatted 
for four hours. About what ? The bears 
and the caribou, and a little of the crops, 
and the dance to be at Henedin Blouin’s 
the next night, and the trout; how 
Hyppolyte’s luck had been poor a long 
while back with his fishing, and how 
fat the rabbits were this year, and how 
true it was that Aspasie Baldette had 
been cured of her lameness at the shrine 
of La Bonne Ste. Anne! All this and 
more of as much importance; and now 
he hurried through the gathering dark- 
ness of the woods the shortest way to 
the farm. 

Hark! Wyppolyte, with the true in- 
stinet of one brought up in the woods 
stoops low with his ear to the ground. 
He hears a soft, slow, even tread, the 
footfalls, he knows, of animal; 
and presently, from the weight, he is 
sure that a bear is not ten yards from 
him. 


SOoTLC 


He rustles the dry branches over 
his head, he stamps on the dry leaves 
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and crackling undergrowth ; he has no 
mind to shoot at a mark he cannot see, 
and by this time it is so dark that Hyp- 
polyte, young-eyed as he is, can distin- 
guish nothing a yard from him. 

He lies down upon the earth and list- 
ens; the tread has ceased; now it be- 
gins again, quickened and going away 
from him. He rises, and for a moment 
leans against the trunk of the nearest 
tree, his hands around the muzzle of 
his gun. 

‘Bear!’ Hyppolyte exclaims. ‘* Bear?” 
he repeats in an incredulous tone. ** Not 
two acres from Lac Eternité. Well, 
that is a strange thing in September. 
Plenty to eat in the bush—so—so—some- 
thing—someone has frightened him. 
Where from ? No bear more near than 
ten acres away deep in the bush—Tiens ! 
Yes, where I set my traps last year in 
the hollow near the cascade, above the 
trout-pool. Tiens! the trout-pool?” Hyp- 
polyte repeats musingly. ‘‘Someone is 
there, then. What does he do? I go. 
Isee. Yes!” 

He starts off, feeling his way easily, 
for he knows every rod of the land as a 
boy, who has grown a man lingering 
along its length and breadth. He star- 
tles a squirrel from its nest as he stumbles 
against a fallen tree, peering into the 
gloom, and so, on and on, with the dewy 
branches smiting his warm cheeks, Hyp- 
polyte, handling his gun carefully, makes 
good way. 

‘* Well,” he says to himself, standing 
still and drawing his sleeve across his 
damp forehead as he shakes the twigs 
out of his cap, ‘this is seven acres I 
now we see.” He leans his gun 





come 
against a tree, and then lightly, his cap 
between his teeth, he swings himself up 
another and climbs, limb after limb, as 
high as he dares. He feels the last bough 
sway and bend with his weight, and be- 
tween the cedar tops he peers out and 
over. 

He sees a light, dim and flickering, 
moving, wandering, but still a light, up 
yonder in the bush at his trout-pool ! 
He laughs gently, and, sliding down the 
tree as fast as a snake would glide, 
picks up his gun and puts on his cap. 

‘Well. Ieatch him. I ecateh him,” 
murmurs he joyously, as he makes 
straight for the light. 


Stealthily the young habitan creeps 
on, lightly he treads as he nears the 
point he seeks. He cautiously makes 2 
detour, going off a little north so as to 
be able to take his observation from the 
rocks over which the cascade tumbles 
foaming, making farther down the 
trout-pool, which, as well as the rest of 
this piece of the bush, he and Pamphile 
own, 

As he draws nearer to the bit of open, 
he again beholds that faint and feeble 
glimmer—no longer moving, it is at last 
stationary. Hyppolyte crawls through 
the narrow cleft between the rocks; the 
jagged side cuts his round unbearded 
cheek, but still he chuckles fiercely. 
He cannot help thinking of one who has 
been his enemy always from childhood 
up—of one who hates and envies him 
and whom he despist Ss. He has reached 
the other side of the fissure; he cl®nbs, 
clinging to the spray-wet boulders, from 
height to height ; he slips, he catches at 
the low sweeping branch of a lareh 
and, at last, he crouches on top of the 
pile. 

He raises his head slowly and care- 
fully, and then, laughing, he dips down 
and slakes his thirst in the water. 

Hyppolvte sees a strange sight. Down 
yonder at the mouth of the pool where 
it narrows to a stream once more, there 
are two stakes stuck in the crevices be- 
tween the stones, one on either bank; 
between them hangs a meal sack, its 
mouth held open by a stout, short twig. 
Farther on, in the middle of the brook, 
stands a man, up to his bare knees in 
water, beating the stream with a eedar 
branch right and left, kicking over the 
stones with his strone feet, driving the 
fish in shoals up into the sack. Then 
jumping quickly with the long jump of 
an Indian, he seizes the sack, empties it 
in a basket, and replaces it again between 
the stakes, taking care always to have a 
stone in it for weight. 

Hyppolyte sees all this by the light of 
the small lantern which has been placed 
on a rock on the shore in sucha position 
that its rays shall fall directly on the 
improvised net, thus luring the already 
frightened fish still more surely to their 
capture. Hyppolyte slides down on the 
other side of the boulders; he lies prone 
and drags himself cautiously along  to- 
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ward the light, breathing heavily now, 
his gun under his arm. 

The fisherman beats the waters, he 
springs to catch up his sack full of the 
shiny trout, he stoops to empty the 
treasure— 

Hyppolyte stretches out his hand and 
snatching the little lantern, turns its 
bright beam full upon the face of the 
sportsman. 

‘* Mere de Dieu!” The bag of fish falls 
back into the brook 
grasp. 

Hyppolyte springs to his feet, lantern 
in hand; he bounds to the side of the 
other, and holds up the light under his 
eves. 

**Ah-h, you—you !" 
ing with rage. 

The fisherman makes the stealthy 
movement of one who would escape. 
Hyppolyte grasps him with his teeth by 
the arm and shakes him, dropping the 
lantern roughly. 

“So you it is, eh, rob my trout-pool, 
eh; you dog of half-breed !” 

The other lifts his arm to strike. 

Hyppolyte covers him with his rifle. 

‘I hate you, moon-face, red-cheek, 
girl-boy ! screams the half-breed. *‘Fishes 
is mine like as they are yours. Land 
yours, water yours; fishes mine if I get 
first- 

Thief,” cries Hyppodlyte. ‘*Son of 
squaw ! You rob me, eh? will you ? 
Not once again—oh, no—I kill you like 
imoose—so”—and he pulls his trigger with 
a jerk. 

The half-breed fell with a thud, half in 
the stream, half out of it, and Hyppolyte 
Jolicceur kicked over the lantern and 
fled like a hunted animal—whither ? 
Blindly, blindly, but full of instinet 
straight for his home. 

Pamphile sat by the open door; he had 
waited until he was weary, then he had 
eaten luis supper, setting aside some for 
Hyppolyte in the oven; then he had 
played softly on his violin. Not fearing 
any harm to his brother, he still drew 
his bow as Hyppolyte ran into the yard, 
and came panting, breathless, dashing 
into the farm-house. 

It was only when he beheld Pamphile 
that he remembered; he shrank away 
back into the darkness out of doors, but 
Pamphile pulled him in. 


from a nerveless 


He pants, chok- 


‘What is it?” cried the hunchback, 
smoothing Hyppolyte’s hand. It was 
moist, so was his sleeve. 

Pamphile glanced down; there was red 
blood on his own fingers. 

‘You are hurted, eh, Hyppolyte—you 
meet a bear, eh ?” 

‘**T—bah—no—ves—I did meet a bear: 
that is so!” 

** Well 2?” 

‘Oh, nothing.” 

‘Where you hurt ?” 

‘* Nowhere.” 

** Blood *— Pamphile says conclusive- 
ly, as he examines his brother, limb by 
limb. 

* Bah, no; I don’t hurt.” 

‘© You kill him, eh ?” 

*Yes—yes—I kill him,” and Hyppo- 
lyte Jolicoeur sinks down by the supper- 
table and utters a terrible sob. 

* Who?” the hunchback 
hoarsely. 

‘** Andile Caconette ”"— 

“OPell mee? 2. 

The thin high-cheeked face of the little 
hunchback assumes an expression of 
tense and horrible agony as he listens; 
his large head rolls from side to side, 
his bright eyes open and shut quickly, 
while Hyppolyte brokenly tells his story. 

Pamphile stoops to his brother's ear 
when all is told. 

‘Wash him off,” he whispers, touch- 
ing the dried blood in Hyppolyte’s sleeve; 
‘put him off, go to bed—get up in 
morning just as to-day; work in the gar- 
den; go to the dance at Blouin’s "—Hyp- 
polyte shudders—‘*Yes,—yes; well, good- 
bye—Hyppolyte, swear me you don't tell 
—even Pére la Tulippe ?” 

‘* Yes—where you go 2” 

‘*TIn the bush.” 

Before Hyppolyte can utter another 
word the hunchback is out in the dark- 
ness of the night, fleeing like a wild 
creature through the woods he knows as 
well as his brother. He is fleet of foot, 
and sure of hand, and in ashort time he 
has made the ten or eleven acres between 
the farm and the trout-pool. 

It is dark—the shadowy, ehill dark 
that deepens just before the dawn. Pam- 
phile crawls down the rocks; there is no 
lantern to guide his footsteps as his long 
bony hands seek what they ache to 
find. 


whispers 
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He steps into the stream; something 
makes him stumble; nota stone or a log 
—no !—he stoops, he feels, it is a hu- 
man body—the métis, Andile Caconette. 
He drags it ashore, he tears off the 
skin jacket and shirt, he strips his own 
warm body and lies down upon the shot 
man; he breathes into his mouth, he 
chafes his arms, his chest, he enfolds the 
chilled body with his long, lean arms; 
he calls him ‘*Andile, Andile **—all in the 
dark. 

Presently, with a shudder, Pamphile 
starts up, and now he flees away faster 
than the hunted hare. Toward Lac 
Eternité he runs. The day is beginning 
to be born; the crest of Mt. Ste. Marie is 
tinged with the silvery gleam of another 
new morning; the cross on St. Alphonse 
catches a white pale streak from the east, 
and the stars grow faint and fainter, as 
awakening birds twitter on the boughs, 
as dew-drops glitter, as rosily laughs the 
orient greeting her lord and lover—the 
rising sun. Pamphile skirts the lake,and 
runs through the village; he climbs the 
hill. Jingling in his pocket is the key of 
the church—he hears it, and pulls it out 
as he nears St. Alphonse. He pauses in 
the churchyard, and, shuddering, the 
hunchback makes the sign of the cross, 
and then jumps up the wooden steps,two 
atatime. Giving akeen backward glance 
over the sleeping village, he unlocks 
the church door, with trembling fingers. 
He goes in, closing the door carefully 
behind him; herunsto the altar and falls 
for an instant on his knees—then, Pam- 
phile, white as the altar cloth, darts to 
the little cupboard at the right where 
the sacramental wine is kept, and takes 
it out; he thrusts the flask into his 
pocket; he turns, he runs, he locks the 
door, and holding the key between his 
numbed fingers, he soon plunges into 
the bush, just as the first sunbeam of this 
Thursday looks over Mt. Ste. Marie into 
Lac Eterniteé. 

Soon smoke is rising from all the 
chimneys of the village; the fowls are 
fed, and the cows milked; the mists fold 
over and curl up from the hollows, eaten 
by the warmth of the sun—once again 
the little hamlet is full of its lazy every- 
day motion. 

A group of men sit smoking pipes on 


the rude and dirty steps of the one 
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store” the settlement of Lac Eternité 
can boast. 
‘* Well, I tell you, lL hear it—by St 


Joseph himself, I hear it! ’ exclaimed one 
of the group, knocking the ash vigorously 
from his bowl against the toe of his un 
tanned moosehide shoe. 

‘** What you hear, eh? Jean Baptiste, 
what you hear ?” queried a new-comer, 
sauntering up with his fat hands thrust 
into his short pockets. 

‘*T tell you, Henedin Blouin, I hear 
quarrel in the bush last night when | 
come home late from—well—from—” 

At this auspicious point, Baptiste looks 
down sheepishly, laughing, in which 
mirth he is joined by the entire group. 

** Yes, yes, from, we know, eh! from 
St. Francis, where there lives agood girl 
named Ursule!” More laughter greets 
this sally, and Jean Baptiste takes off his 
fur cap and scratches his head and looks 
around at his friends with simple pleas 
ure written on his broad countenance 

** Well!” he resumes, ‘‘ I hear quarrel! ; 
that is true.” 

‘Two loons laughing at each other. in 
the light of the new moon,” 
Henedin Blouin, contemptuously. 

“Two habitans screaming at each other 
by Hyppolyte Jolicceur’s trout-pool,” re 
torts Jean Baptiste with warmth. ‘‘ That 
is true, good Maitre Henedin, and I hear 
gun go off, eh? Loons carry wings, not 
gcuns, eh ?” 

Blouin turns sharply 
Baptiste. 

‘Whose voices 
You know them ?” 

‘Yes, I know them well enough ; 
know them too.” 

** Some one of Lac 

‘* Well—yes.”’ 

- ** Who?” 

** Who you think, eh 7” 

“You tell.” Henedin Blouin speaks 
with a measure of authority; he is game 
warden of the township and acting gen 
eral constable as well. 

‘* You tell, Jean Baptiste, you hear ’ 
Tell, right away, now.” 

‘*Hyppolyte and the métis,” the young 
man says half sullenly. 

‘** Always quarrel there,” murmurs one 
of the group. 

‘Yes, yes, always: what about ? 
Well, in the blood; about nothing,” 


suggests 


toward Jean 


you hear scream ? 
you 


Kterniteé 


re- 
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sponds another, moving his seat so as to 
get the sun out of his eyes. 

It floods the little vale with yellow 
splendor, warming the beauty of the 
maples into even a redder flush; turning 
the brown of the velvety sumachs into 
scarlet; drawing the scents from the 
shrubs, and shining into the eyes of the 
birds and making them sing for joy that 
it is a good and pleasant morning. 

‘And you—what you do, when you 
hear ?” asks Henedin Blouin slowly. 

‘*T listen one minute, then I run.” 

‘Where you run—to them ?” 

**No. I run away, I tell you, fast 
home, into bed quick.” 

** Who see them this morning ? You ? 
You ?” Blouin nods to one and another 
ef the men. 

‘*No, no,” they answer. 

‘Well, I see Hyppolyte this morn 
ing,” Jean Baptiste says thoughtfully. 

“Oh, you do. Well ?” 

“Tt cross two acres to bring home my 
cows from the little vale; I skip 
through the petit? briilure back ot Hyp- 
poly te’s house, and I see him at the well.” 

** What he do ?” 

** Wash.” 

** What ?” 

** Jacket.” 

‘* What he say ?” 

** Good-morning.” 

** When you come back ¢ what then ?” 

“Same thing.” 

Blouin whistles softly to himself, and 
the other men look half stupidly in 
silence at each other. 

“You see Caconette to-day yet ?” he 
asks, turning on his heel and facing 
them all, shrugging his shoulders to the 
heat of the sun as he speaks. 

‘*No—no,” three or four reply, shak- 
ing their heads. 

‘*You see him, Jean Baptiste ?’ Hen- 
edin emphasizes his question by rapping 
the young man on the leg with the 
handle of his spade ; for Jean Baptiste 
is looking discreetly at the ground. 

“No, not I. I tell you I go to his 
house just now, and I knock and scream 
out ‘Andile, Andile, lend me your axe. 
I break mine, and I want some split- 
wood for the fire.’ No Andile!” 

*“ Who then ?” 

“The mother and the father, talk, 
talk, talk.” 


‘* What they say ?”” 

‘“Well, old Caconette, he say, ‘My 
son is sick in his bed ;’ and the Indian 
she say, while her tears fall down in the 
dough she mix, ‘Now go away, go 
away;I1 tell you my son is dead man. 
The fire will not burn, the bread will 
not rise, the well run dry—oh, yes, my 
son is dead man—go away.’” 

‘*Oh—h!” Henedin Blouin whistles 
again softly to himself. 

The men are all looking down, when 
Henedin sees thrown on the porch be- 
fore him the shadow of some one coming 
near. 

He turns; it is Hyppolyte, sauntering 
up the path through the long grass. 

‘*Good morning!” they all say, glane- 
ing over at the hill-tops, vacantly. 

‘A nice weather,” Hyppolyte answers. 

‘Yes, a nice weather,” Blouin echoes. 
“We talk about Andile Caconette just 
now. You see him this morning, eh, 
Hyppolyte?” 

‘“No, not I.” The young habitan 
turns a ghastly white as he stoops to tie 
the loosened thong of his shoe. 

‘* Well, why?” adds he, straightening 
himself and leaning with folded arms 
against one of the roof-posts. ‘‘ Why?” 
repeated Hyppolyte, as no answer is 
vouchsafed him. 

‘Oh, I don’t know.” Blouin is loath 
to hint even at the disclosures of Jean 
Baptiste, as yet. Hyppolyte is a favor- 
ite, and justly; for until this day no 
breath of evil or dishonor or discredit 
has ever tarnished the purity of his good 
name. 

‘*Oh, Isay,” cries he, warmly. ‘‘ What 
about Andile? What is it, eh? Come! 
You know—I will know also.” 

‘“ Well” — Blouin moves off a few 
paces, dragging his spade after him 
noisily—‘‘ well, the squaw say he is 
dead!’ 

Hyppolyte leans more heavily against 
the roof-post. 

‘*Oh,” murmurs he, ‘‘ that is a bad 
thing.” He takes off his cap and draws 
his arm across his brow. 

‘“Oh, say you, don’t cry!” laughs 
Jean Baptiste, rising and following Hen- 
edin Blouin. ‘‘You never too good 
friends—you and the métis! ” 

‘I don’t cry,” Hyppolyte answered. 
‘Tam warm—dry, too.” He rubs the 

















back of his hand across his mouth, as if 
striving to compose his young and trem- 
bling lips. 

‘*When they bury him?” he finally 
asks, with a jerk, driving his heel into 
the soft soil of the path. 

‘When they find him,” answers one 
of the men. ‘‘ Bah! Hyppolyte, the 
métis stay off all night; the squaw cry 
out he is dead; and Jean Baptiste there, 
he say last night in the bush he hear a 
shot. That is it; that is all.” 

“Oh!”  Hyppolyte drives his heel 
still deeper into the earth. ** Well,” he 
adds, after a pause, ‘‘I tell you I am 
dry. It is a warm day. I have my 
beets to get in. Yes. Good day.” 

Blouin and Jean Baptiste are leaning, 
talking, by the fence as Hyppolyte goes 
by. 

‘You be at Henedin’s to-night for the 
dance, eh, Hyppolyte?” says Jean Bap- 
tiste. 

*T don’t know,” he 

‘*Oh, yes, boy, you come. Why, 
yes, not much dance without you and 
Pamphile and his fiddle!” calls out Hen- 
edin Blouin warmly. 

‘* Well,” Hyppolyte’s voice is reluct- 
ant as he stalks down the road. 

‘** Where is Pamphile to-day ?” 

‘* What you say, Jean Baptiste ?” 

‘* Where is Pamphile to-day ?” screams 
the young man lustily. 


answers. 


‘* Well,” Hyppolite turns squarely 
and faces the two men, “I don't 
know.” 


All day long he works in the garden, 
harder and more rapidly than he ever 
worked before in his life, stopping now 
and then to slake his thirst at the well. 
He hardly thinks. Nothing occurs to 
him as possible to do but to obey his 
brother's instructions literally. 

Meantime the bit of morning gossip 
has flown around the little settlement, 
gaining detail and strength from each 
fresh pair of lips that rehearse it. Old 
Caconette has been searching the bush 
half the day, but even a trace of his son 
he cannot find; the squaw sits by the 
open wailing like a lost 
spirit; Henedin Blouin has had a long 
conference with Pére la Tulippe; little 
groups meet in the roads, lean over the 
gates, whisper, nod and shake their 
heads mournfully and wisely. Still Hyp- 


oven-door 
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polyte Jolicceur works on among’ his 
vegetables until sundown. 

He goes then into the farm-house and 
lights a candle stumbling over Pam 
phile’s violin in the twilight. It falls 
from the shelf to the hearth, and every 
string vibrates as if in pain with a low 
and strangely moving sound. Hyp 
polyte picks it up, enfolds it with his 
arms, and rushes up and the 
kitchen hugging it to his heart, and 
sobbing tearlessly as men sob sometimes 
when they are all alone with their past, 
not uttering any word, but choking with 
that unsyllabled language that frames 
often enough the purest prayers of re- 
pentant souls. 

At last Hyppolyte went into the other 
room and laid the violin on the feather 
bed, the big one with dusty, dark cur- 
tains, whereon both his and 
mother had died some then 
he came back in the kitchen and set two 
plates and bowls on the table mechanic 
ally, and some milk and cold meat, and 
bread and lettuce. Afterward he sat 
down and waited, just as Pamphile had 
waited last night for him. But then he 
came home; now Pamphile did not. The 
candle was burned down to the socket, 
and the wick had fallen over in the 
grease, when Hyppolyte suddenly looked 
up, out the window, and saw the lights 
shining from every room of Henedin 
Blouin’s house. He remembered the 
dance, and, rising with slow steps, he 
jerked up his trousers, washed his hands, 
pushed back his dark hair, put on his 
cap, blew out the last spark of the can 
dle, and setting open the farm-house 
door, walked out Henedin 
Blouin’s. 

When he got there, his appearance 
seemed to be a surprise to all. 
culiar hush, for a moment, fell upon 
every one as Hyppolyte entered the 
large, well-filled kitchen, a hush broken 
only by the shrill piping of Jacques 
Baldette’s flute. 

Blouin was the 


down 


P. 1 
father 


vears avo ; 


and over to 


A pe- 


first to recover him 
self, the guests nodding, one by one, 
after his example, as Hyppolyte stood, 
cap in hand, in the doorway. 

** Well, well, now, and where is our 
good Pamphile?” and ** How ean 
dance without his music?” and ‘*‘ When 
will Pamphile be here ?’ and ‘** Why 
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” 


are you thus late?” came thick and fast 
on every side, questioning Hyppolyte. 
To all which he said stupidly: 

** Well, I tell you, I don't know.” 

There was a shadow over everyone, 
everything; and no amount of piping 
from the flute of Jacques Baldette could 
overcome the strange melancholy that 
presently had rendered the dance much 
more like a funeral than a festival. 

There was a little laughter from a gay 
young girl as she took a few coquettish 
steps before the fireplace, but it sounded 
forlornly, so positive had the gloom now 
become. 

Hyppolyte still stood by the door, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, when 
it was suddenly burst open with a yio- 
lence that almost threw him down. Old 
Caconette, trembling -and_ dishevelled 
from his day’s searching in the bush, 
strode in. 

‘“Where my son?” he cried, peering 
around anxiously and angrily into every 
face, even behind the door, where Hyp- 
pelyte Jolicceur still stood. 

‘*“Where my son? I tell you, I want 
to know; someone know. I hunt all 
day, all evening in the bush, around the 
lake, up the stream, the pool—every- 
where—not find. Now I am old, but I 


know I have ears. I feel someone 
know. I hear it go around and around 


the settlement. Jeanne, my wife, she 
hear it all day go around and around. 
Someone know something of my son. 
What is it?” eries the old man, tottering 
tothe middle of the floor and looking 
desperately about him. 

Henedin Blouin steps up to him and 
lays his hand on his shoulder. 

“Well,” he says, *‘ Joseph Caconette, 
you are right; yes, it is true, someone 
do know something; someone think he 
have hear the voice of Andile last night 
late in the bush—” MHenedin stops 
short in a puzzled way, and glances first 
at Hyppolyte, then at Jean Baptiste. 
The old man’s eyes follow his. 

** What, eh ? Jean Baptiste, you hear 
voice of my son —? What say ? What 
say? Come, speak!” 

‘IT don't know,” Jean Baptiste an- 
swers, slinking back toward the fire- 
place. 

* Don’t know? don’t know!” cries the 
excited Joseph Caconette, making one 


stride across to Jean Baptiste and giving 
him a tremendous shake. 

‘** What else, eh? What else you hear? 
Come! ” 

‘‘Hyppolyte’s voice and gun shot,” - 
screams the terrified Jean Baptiste, 
squirming himself free from the old habi- 
tan’s grip. 

Caconette makes another bound to 
Hyppolyte, his wrinkled thin face livid 
with rage; the girls and women screai 
a little; the men shuffle about uneasily ; 
Blouin rushes between the two, easily 
restraining Joseph Caconette with lis 
powerful arms, while Hyppolyte Joli- 
coeur stands pallid, motionless, silent. 

‘* Where my son? Give my son,” mum- 
bles Caconette, as the farm-house door 
swings open. 

Pamphile comes in, half leading, half 
dragging, the wan and haggard métis 
behind him. 

‘*Pamphile!” Hyppolyte utters his 
brother’s name, as he might have 
breathed in awe that of some vision-seen 
saint. 

‘Well, what is‘t! Well, what the 
matter?” The little iunehback looks 
from one to the other of the speechless 
group, whilst the half-breed skulks lan- 
gcuidly up to his father. 

Blouin recovers his senses first. 

‘Well, Pamphile, see Jean Baptiste 
here; he think to hear Hyppolyte and 
Andile quarrel in the bush last night. 
He say he know Hyppolyte’s voice.” 

‘*Oh, oh,” laughs the hunchback, clos- 
ing his thin fingers tightly around his 
brother’s arms. ‘* That is a good one. 
Jean Baptiste has a good ear to make 
mistake my voice for the voice of Hyp- 
polyte!” He shrugs his shoulders in 
disdain of such unworthy comparison. 

‘Tt was you, then?” Henedin asks. 

‘*T say yes, I.” 

‘You shoot!” 

‘I shoot—yes I. We quarrel; we 
seream; I shoot; I leave Andile like 
dead, half in water, half out. I run 
afraid, home—then—” the hunchback 
pauses tremulously a moment. ** [—I] 
run back. I warm him with my body, 
[ pull him out, I fix him with herbs, and 
in the shot—not so bad—I give him— 
Wine.” 

** Eh? well, what Where you get 
wine, Pamphile? You?” Henedin 
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Blouin interrupts suspiciously—for the 
moment his legal function rising even 
above his curiosity. 

Pamphile Jolicceur flushes and _ pales. 

‘* Well,” he replies slowly, as he in- 
voluntarily makes the sign of the cross, 
**I—I tell to Pére la Tulippe all that, 
to-morrow.” He shakes his head as he 
raises it once more and goes on with his 
narrative. ‘‘I drag him to the chop- 
pers’ hut in the bush, deep, far-off, you 
know—I watch all day. Well, I bring 
him back now. Well, what vou say, 
Andile ; come, what you savy?” Pam- 
phile runs across the kitchen and pulls 
the métis by the sleeve that hangs loose 
from his wounded arm. 

Andile does not turn his head, but he 
speaks in a sullen dogged way: ‘‘I say 


LONGFELLOW’S METHOD. 


so—like you Pamphile—that’s all.” And 
presently he and his old father walk out 
of the farm-house and quickly home to 
the lad’s mother. 

Blouin shook hands warmly with 
Pamphile, and Hyppolyte; did all 
the other men, Jean Baptiste nervously. 
but with a hearty touch. 

Then the two brothers left the house 
of Henedin Blouin, just as the dawn 
slipped pallidly over the crown of Mt. 
Ste. Marie tomarry with the ebbing night 

‘‘Hyppolyte, come—’’ Pamphile says 
to the half-dazed man beside him. 

‘*Pamphile! oh, God!” cries he, catch 
ing the hunchback up in his strong, 
young arms, and never laying his loved 
burden down until they reached the open 
door of their own home. 


sO 


LONGFELLOW’S METHOD. 


WHERE THE POET GOT 

AS every one conversant with Amer- 
ican literature is aware, many of Long- 
fellow’s poems are in the form of legends 
and romances, evidently not invented by 
the poet himself, but drawn from literary 
sources little known to the average read- 
er. Longfellow was an eager and devout 
student, not only of early English liter- 
ature, but of the fountain sources of poet- 
ical inspiration in all modern languages. 
This habit and delight were further 
strengthened in him by the requirements 
of his early professorships at Bowdoin 
and Harvard. 

He would be indeed a rare student and 
wide reader who could point out out all 
the sources from which Longfellow ob- 
tained the definite material for his legend- 
ary and romantic poems. Occasionally, 
in the course of desultory reading, one 
comes upon an original from which the 
poet has fashioned some matchless para- 
phrase. At such times the first and in- 
evitable thought is, how wonderfully the 
genius of Longfellow has idealized the 
whole theme; how skilfully his artist eye 
and hand have re-arranged, almost trans- 
formed, the materials. The original, 
compared with Longfellow’s version, 
seems like the gem before it is polished, 


the diamond before it is cut: and one 


HIS MATERIAL 


FOR ‘KING ROBERT OF SICILY.” 
almost questions whether Longfellow 
were not the real author of the poem, 
after all, and its original compiler only 
the servant who was privileged to bring 
him his materials. The very interpreta 
tion which Longfellow has given to the 
metrical romances and legends which 
he has modernized, is enough to show 
that he alone grasped the true animus, 
the spirit and meaning of the theme. 
The old romancers have simply given us 
the account of an event, beautiful in it 
self, but more beautiful in its hidden 
meaning. Longfellow, with the true in- 
sight of an artist, the true inspiration of 
a poet, has made the story introductory 
to the thought which it is capable of 
teaching, and teaching in such a way that 
it can never be forgotten. 

It would be well for modern literature 
if there were more such incomparable 
lapidaries as Longfellow was. All early 
literature, and especially the early En- 
elish, is rich with themes that have never 
been truly developed. These are dreary 
and meaningless chronicles in rhyme 
that a single touch from the skilled hand 
would transform into living and immor- 
tal poems. As they are now, they repre 
sent simply so much poetie material wait- 


ing to be discovered and used. They are 
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pebbles waiting to be polished, and until 
they are thus transformed they will re- 
main as dull and unnoticed as gems in 
the mire. There have been few poets in 
the history of modern English literature 
who could make such beautiful poems 
out of other men’s attempts at poems as 
Longfellow. His was not, we are will 
ing to admit, a creative genius, but it 
was a wonderfully apprehensive genius. 
He had, we might almost say, the im- 
possible gift of making something out 
of nothing! Give him an arrow, and 
he would construct a song, and lodge it 
deep in the heart of a friend. Give 
him but the account of a lover's sigh, 
and he would bring out of it tears to 
sweeten the heart and purify the mind. 
Is it any wonder that such a poet found 
a rich storehouse of material in the im 
perfect songs of poets of an earlier ave? 
Many of those singers furnish all but the 
keynote, and when that is added by the 
poet’s inspired intuition, the song straight- 
way sings itself, and seems to mount 
heavenward like a bird long tangled in a 
thicket, but loosed at last by a kindly hand 

I never was so profoundly impressed 
with what may be called the poet’s genius 
of expression, as during a course of read- 
ing in early English literature which in- 
troduced to me the originals of some fine 
poems of modern writers, notably those 
of our sweetest American singer. Among 
the metrical romances composed by En- 
glish minstrels shortly after the period 
of the crusades, during the reign of Ed- 
ward IT., are many richly suggestive and 
romantic narratives which have been 
worked over by later poets. Longfellow, 
[ think, has chosen in ‘* Robert of Sicily” 
the most beautiful and striking of all 
these metrical romances, for the inspira- 
tion of his muse. How he has embellished 
the story, both in sentiment and in ex- 
pression, can best best be appreciated by 
a comparative study of portions of the 
original and modern versions. 

The Romance of ‘‘King Robert of 
Sicily” was first put into verse by a min- 
strel of the reign of Edward II., and was 
sung in the halls of the chivalrous nobil- 
ity of that romantic age. The composi- 
tion in this form is, of course very much 
longer than we find it in Longfellow’s 
poem; but the general progression of the 
story is the same. The recorded version 


of the romance, which was reproduced by 
Bishop Warton in his ‘ History of En 
glish Poetry,” from a manuscript in the 
Oxford Collection, was probably the 
form in which Longfellow found it. 
This starts off as follows: 


Here is King Robert of Cicyle, 

How pride did him beguile, 

Princes proud that bethin pres, 

I wol 9u tell thing not lees. 

In Cicyle was a noble kyng, 

Fair an strong and sumdele zyng ; 

He hadde a broder in greete Roome. 

Pope of al Cristendome ; 

Another he hadde in Alemayne, 

An emperour that Sarazins wroughte payne 

The kygne was hete Kynge Robert 

Never mon ne wuste him ferte : 

He was kynge of great honour 

Ffor that he was conquerour. 

In all the world nas his peer, 

Kynge ne prince, far ne near. 

At midsomer a Seint Jones night, 

The kynge to church com ful ribt, 

Ffor to heren his even-song ; 

Him thoughte he dwelled ther ful long, 

He thoughte more in worldes honour 

Than in Crist our Saveour; 

In Magnificat he herde a vers, 

He made a clerke het him rehers. 

In language of his own tonge, 

In Latin he nust what hed songe: 

The vers was this I tell ye, 
‘**Deposuit potentes de sede 

Et exaltavit humiles.”’ 

This was the vers withouten les 

The clerke seide anone righte,. 

**Sire, such is Godes mihte 

That he make heyge lowe, 

And lowe heyge, in luytell throwe.” 

**God may do, without lyge. 

His will in twenkling of an eige,”* 

The kynge seide, with hert unstabl. 

** All yor song is fals and fable: 

What man hath such power 

Me to bring lowe in daunger * 

I am floure of chivalrye, 

My enemys I may distruye: 

No man liveth in no londe 

That may me withstonde 

Then is this a song of nolit.” 

This erreur he hadde in thoughte. 

And in his thoughte a sleep him tok, 

In his pulput, as seith the boke. 

When that evensong was al don, 

A kyng I lik hem out gon + 

And all men with hem wende, 

Kyng Robert lefte oute of mynde. 

The newe kynge was, as I yow telle. 

Godes aungell his pruide to felle 

The aungell in hall joye made 

And all men of hym weore glade. 


Now see how Longfellow cuts this 
facet of the gem; especially the art with 
which he withholds the argument of the 
poem, namely, the substitution of an 
angel in King Robert's place: 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane. 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, 
With retinue of many a knight and squire, 
On St. John’s Eve, at Vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat, 
And as he listened, oer and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 
He caught the words, ‘* Deposuit potentes 
De sede, et exaltavit humiles ;* 
And slowly lifting up his kingly head 
He to a learned clerk beside him said : 
‘““What mean these words?” The clerk made an- 
swer meet : 

‘He has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree.” 
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Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully : 

*°T is well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 

There is no power can push me from my throne !*" 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 


Longfellow’s poem is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to quote further 
from it; but it will be interesting to divest 
the old chronicle of its unnecessary di 
gressions and prolixities and see how 
closely our poet has followed the story 


The kynge wakede that laye in churche, 
His men he thoughte wo to werche : 
Ffor he was left ther alon, 

And dark niht hym fel upon. 

He gan crie after his men, 

Ther was non that spak agen. 

But the sextune atten ende 

Of the churche him gan wende, 

And saide, ** What dost thou nouth here, 
Thou fals thef, thou losenger ? 

Thou art her with felenye 

Holy churche to robby.” 

The kyng bigon to renne out faste ; 
AS a inan that was wood, 

At his paleys gate he stood, 

And hail the porter gadelyng, 

And bad him come in higing. 

The porter seide, ** Who clepeth so ** 
He answerde, ** Anone, tho, 

Thou schalt witen ar 1 go: 

Thi kyng I am thou schalt knowe 


When admitted, the king is brought 
into the hall, where the angel, who has 
assumed his place, makes him the ** fool 
of the hall,” and clothes him in a fool's 
coat. He is then sent to lie with the 
At length the emperor-Valmonde 
sends letters to his brother, King Robert, 
inviting him to visit, with himself, their 
brother, the Pope of Rome. The angel, 
who personates Kine Robert, weleomes 


dogs. 


the messengers and clothes them in the 
richest apparel : 


The aungell welcomde the messagers, 
And gaf them clothes riche of pers, 


Ffurred al with ermyne, 

In Crystendome is non so fyne. 

The messagers went with the kyng 
To grete Rome, without lettynge ; 
The fool Robert also went, 

Clothed in lordly garnement, 

With ffoxes tayles mony a boute, 
Men mihte him knowei in the route. 
The aungel was clothed alin whyt, 
Was never seyge such samyt, 

And al was crouched in perles riche, 
Never mon seighe non hem liche 

Al whit attyr was, and steede, 

The steede was fair ther he yede, 

So feir a steede as he on rod 

Was never mon that ever bistrod, 
The aungel cam to Roome sone 

Real as fel a kyng to done. 

So rech a kyng com never in Room 
All men wondrede whether he com 
And al ride of riche array, 

Bote Kyng Robert, as I ow say 

Al men on him gan pyke, 

For he rod al other unlyke. 

An ape rod of his clothing 

In tokne that he was underling. 

The Pope and the Emperour also 
And other lords mony mo, 
Welcommede the aungel as for kyng, 
And made joye of his comyng ; 
Theose three bredrene made cumfort 
The aungel was broder mad bi sort 
Wel was the Pope and Emperour 
That hadden a broder of such honour 





The rest of the story, though very 
much extended, is substantially the same 
as Longfellow tells it. I have made the 
above extracts simply to show what sort 
of material the poet had to deal with and 
what good use he made of it. The story 
itself is essentially poetic. There prob 
ably was never a finer lesson taught in 
a finer way. It surpasses anything in the 
way of poetic invention which can be 
found in modern literature. Add tothe 
natural beauty of the legend the beauty 
of its treatment by Longfellow, and 
who can question that the poem is 
one of the few which are destined te 


be immortal ? 


Paul Pastnor. 
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WHEN Mr. Veneering’s eligible family 
residence in Bayswater or Kensington is 
burnt down, the loss, as a rule, is fully 
covered by Mr. Veneering’s ample and 
prudent policy of insurance. All the 
massive silver plate, as advertized, can 
be replaced to pattern at the shortest no- 
tice from a silversmith’s in Bond Street; 
all the excellent cellar of good old wine, 
as supplied by an eminent firm in the city, 
can be restored at once, without delay, 
direct from the wood, by the eminent 
firm’s obliging assistants; nay, even all 
the genuine Botticellis and Fra Angeli- 
cos, as imported, can doubtless be dupli- 
cated as good as new, and as genuine as 
ever, from the inexhaustible reservoir of 
real old masters turned on at will in Italy 
or elsewhere by those enterprising im- 
porters of works of art, Messrs. Sapphira, 
Latrone & Cheetham. The noble solid 
mahogany sideboard, with plate-glass 
back and beveled edges, so familiar to us 
all in theauctioneer’scatalogue, can be set 
up afresh in the new and equally eligible 
family mansion which receives the Ve- 
neering household in all their glory on 
the morrow of the family conflagration. 
iverything that belongs to the Veneering 
tribe, in fact, was bought by the Veneer- 
ings for ready cash yesterday, and can be 
bought over again, as good as before, by 
any purchaser with the hard money in 
his pocket, to-morrow. Happy Veneer- 
ings! Their household gods cost them 
nothing in time or thought or trouble to 
accumulate; they were all laid on, like 
the gas and the water, by the intelligent 
tradesman who papered, painted, decor- 
ated, and furnished throughout the Ve- 
neering residence at so much per apart- 
ment as by subjoined estimate inclusive. 

But what gives the greatest charm to 
life in many quiet families arranged not 
at allon the Veneering pattern, is the 
number and variety of the little belong- 
ings which derive all their interest from 
personal association, and could never be 
replaced if once destroyed by ruthless 
fire or the devouring housemaid. Every- 
body has felt this reverent love for the 
little mementoes of persons and places 
tha: form for all of us (except the Veneer- 
ings) ow zost deeply prizedand cherished 


possessions. There is the little Roman 
plaque in the drawing-room, for* ex- 
ample: it does n't differ much in design 
or appearance from half a dozen other 
similar plaques in the classical rooms at 
the British Museum—just a sort of de- 
pressed shallow tazza, with a boss in the 
middle, and figures of a chariot race 
coursing one another in mad career round 
the tield outside it; but did not a great 
Latin scholar bring it himself from a 
shop in the Corso, and carry it over, lov- 
ingly, in his own hands (these old terra- 
cottas are so very fragile) through the 
darkness of Mont Cenis and the speech- 
less fears of a Channel passage, till he 
landed it safe and sound at last, a votive 
offering, in our own little brick-built cot- 
tage here in England? There is the dark- 
green Vallauris vase on the what-not, 
again: a pretty piece of pottery, enough, 
in its own way, with its quaint dinted 
side and its delicate glaze and its melting 
splashes; not much better to the outer 
view than many another piece of that 
self-same dainty ware you may buy for 
money any day in Regent Street; but did 
not M. Clément Massier himself present 
it to us, with a pretty little speech and 
an impressive Provengal bow, one sunny 
afternoon when we drove over from 
Cannes by the golden mimosas of Cali- 
fornie, and saw it moulded and turned 
on the wheel, and glazed and baked in 
the Vallauris ovens? There is the savage- 
looking calabash on the red Japanese 
table by the window, once more: a mere 
rough shell, rudely incised with strange 
barbaric patterns by a gashing knife; but 
did we not with these very eyes watch a 
Coromantyn African carve it in the sun- 
shine before his own wattled hut one 
morning at Montego Bay, and buy it 
from him as he finished it then and there 
for the modest remuneration of one quat- 
tie, equivalent to three cents, United 
States currency? These are the things 
that, small as may be their money value, 
no money can ever possibly replace ; these 
are the little household gods for whose 
safety one prays with folded hands those 
hostile deities, Hephaestus and the house- 
maid. May never conflagration seize 
them with its savage thirst, or sacrile- 
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gious duster displace them with a crash 
from their wonted niches! 

An author's or an artist’s home in par- 
ticular, is always rich in these little me- 
mentoes of the higher freemasonry, the 
brotherhood which subsists between art 
and literature all the world over. I 
have my humble collection of house- 
hold gods, like the rest of the craft; 
and though here in England I should be 
afraid to discourse about them thus in 
public, where critical noses sniff too 
suspiciously at personal detail, I know 
that you in America are not so unkind, 
and trust you will let me frankly chat 
awhile with complacent garrulity about 
these very small private belongings. 
When a man goes to stay at a country 
house, the host has by old prescription 
the right to inflict upon him a person- 
ally-conducted tour du propriétaire. I 
am going to take you all into my con- 
fidence similarly to-day, and personally 
conduct you round about my own little 
lares and penates, in a modest Surrey 
cottage here at Dorking. 

The artist’s proof on the wall of our 
tiny entrance hall bears the bold signa- 
ture of Holman Hunt. It is his last 
great picture—The Triumph of the In- 
nocents—reproduced in photogravure by 
the Fine Art Society. Like most other 
of my household gods, it has its asso- 
ciations. The first time I met Holman 
Hunt, down at my friend Clodd’s sea- 
side cottage at Aldeburgh in Suffolk, he 
told me the history of the long difticul- 
ties he had had in painting it; how he 
began it upon bad canvas in Jerusalem, 
how the canvas shrunk and spoiled the 
picture after months of patient work, 
how he tried in vain to doctor it up. 
how he wasted literally years on the 
hopeless endeavor, and how at last he 
had to begin afresh on a new piece, and 
produce (in the same time as Jacob served 
for Leah) the master-work as we actually 
see it. Hunt afterwards kindly sent me 
a ticket for the private view, and the re- 
collection of that first burst of delight in 
a great picture adds much of course to 
the pleasure of the association. One 
of the little innocents—a_ bright-faced 


child in the foreground—is the por- 
trait of the artist’s own daughter. She 
is older now than when she sat for im- 


mortality, but the bright face is still re- 
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cognizable, and the sunny smile is as 
noticeable as ever. 

On the other side of our little hall an 
old college friend, who now writes the 
most brilliant reviews of pure literature 
in the Academy, has fixed us up, be 
tween the hanging kakemonos, a wee 
trophy of curiosities collected at sundry 
times in divers places. The snow-shoes, 
we brought back with us last year from 
Canada. The pair of crossed assegais 
rude native iron heads secured with 
thongs of raw leather to polished shafts 
—fought for the rights of hearth and 
home in Zululand against our aggressive 
British hordes. The big round gourd 
comes from Jamaica; the powder-horn 
above it is South African; the carved 
stick with the two snakes curled spirally 
round the stem is an obeah-wand from 
the West Coast, the savage prototype of 
the Greek caduceus. Hermes is essen 
tially the magic god; the caduceus is 
just the enchanter’s rod, the common 
wizard-stick of African barbarism. 

Yonder datfodil pot on the little hall 
table is of Elton ware, one of the very 
sarliest specimens produced of that sin- 
gular faience. Several years since, I 
went over for the day from Bath to 
Clifton, and there, in the window of a 
small umbrella shop, I saw some exceed 
ingly curious pots, which attracted my 
attention because they looked almost as 
if they had walked straight out of the 
sixteenth century. The consignee would 
tell me nothing about them, except that 
they were from Clevedon. I bought a 
couple and took them home with me. 
It was some years before I chanced to 
meet Sir Edmund Elton himself, and 
learn from his lips the story of the queer 
pottery. I met him at Whitestaunton 
near Chard, under the hospitable roof of 
his cousin, Mr. C. I. Elton, the author 
of ‘Origins of English History,” and 
the most learned of English real prop 
erty lawyers. Sir Edmund _ himself 
comes of a famous family, closely relat 
ed to Arthur Hallam; and his beautiful 
Clevedon Court, back in 
part to the reign of Edward IT., though 
largely remodeled at a later period into 
an Elizabethan manor house. But be 
ing 2 man with ideas of his own, Sir 
Edmund set to work to manufacture 
artistic pots, beginning the task with 


home, dates 
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his own hands, and doing it conscien- 
tiously, like a good workman. Two of 
his very earliest efforts I was fortunate 
enough to secure; and one of them now 
stands upon the little hall table, backed 
up by the bright Benares brass tray, and 
fronted by the Indian bronze bell my 
brother brought me home from Allaha- 
bad. We English are very much spread 
about the world, and it is a peculiarity 
of ours that we always have an uncle in 
India, @ cousin in Japan, a nephew in 
Fiji, and a few assorted relations gener- 
ally scattered about in Australia, New 
Zealand, Paraguay and the various 
Central American republics. For this 
reason, almost every English middle- 
class house bears about it something the 
character of a domestic museum. 

Every room in our cottage, of course, 
has its own book-shelves; but most of 
my more useful books are in one or 
other of the three bookcases in the little 
dining-room. I am not a bibliophile, 
like my friend Andrew Lang. I cannot 
boast of money or opportunity to indulge 
in the ‘‘Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs,”’ 
about which he so melodiously dis- 
courses to us. Still, there are a great 
many books in the dining-room book- 
case that I prize far more highly than I 
should prize even that ‘ Pastissier Fran- 
cais” in exchange for which every true 
book-hunter would willingly barter his 
immortal soul. There is the green- 
bound copy of the ‘‘ Origin of Species,” 
for example, with the flattering auto- 
graph inscription straight from the pen 
of Charles Darwin. There is the whole 
row of the ‘‘System of Synthetic Phil- 
osophy,” down to the recently published 
‘Factors of Organic Evolution,” sent 
me from time to time as treasured pres- 
ents by Herbert Spencer. There are the 
‘“Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth,” with my wife’s name inscribed 
on the fly-leaf by the very hand of our 
dear neighbor at Box Hill, George Mere- 
dith. There is ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” 
that E. B. Tylor gave me; there is ‘‘In 
the Wrong Paradise,” from Andrew 
Lang; there is ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” with Phil 
Robinson’s kind regards; thereis ‘‘ Myths 
and Dreams,” with a crisp little note 
from Edward Clodd. Several shelves 
are filled entirely with books that bear 
m script or print that pleasing label, 


‘*From the Author.” This volume of 
Alfred Austin’s poems, for example, 
comes under that heading. The poet 
sent it me as a sort of peace-offering for 
some adverse stanzas included in the 
collection in answer to an article of my 
own in the Pall Mall Gazette on the 
deceptiveness of English spring. These 
little interchanges of quid pro quo are 
among the great delights of an author’s 
life; the hardest and worst-paid of all the 
professions is rendered endurable for the 
overworked hack, by the sense of fellow- 
ship with all the most congenial spirits 
of one’s age. 

Other books there are, with associ- 
ations not quite so personal as_ these, 
yet still pleasing. This shabby green 
Tennyson over yonder is an early edi- 
tion given by the poet as a _ present 
to his sister, whose name, Mary E. 
Ker, still stands impressed on the fly- 
leaf. Judge Ker, of Jamaica, her hus- 
band, passed it on to us one tropical 
Christmas at Strawberry Hill, among 
the Blue Mountains. Here, again, is 
‘“Through the Avenues with a Donkey,” 
which I had for review in the Fort- 
nightly several years since, when Stev- 
enson was still an unknown man; I in- 
cluded it in the same article with George 
Eliot’s ‘* Theophrastus Such,” which 
stands next it, and with Robert Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls,” whose present 
dwelling-place for the moment escapes 
me. Darwin’s “ Earthworms,” too, I 
well remember. I got it hot from the 
press at Murray’s one summer afternoon, 
read it through on the way down by 
train to my home at Dorking, wrote the 
review in breathless haste in this very 
study, sent it off by evening post to 
town, and saw it out in all the dignity 
of print at breakfast next morning. 
Most of these books, indeed, barring 
presents, have been sent for review— 
and from how many sources! I really 
hardly care to remember! Here is 
Geikie’s ‘‘ Geology”; that was for the 
St. James's Gazette: and here is Green’s 
‘*Making of England”; that, I remem- 
ber, was for the Academy. Wallace’s 
‘Island Life” and the ‘‘ Life of Lyell” 
I did for the Fortnightly in John Mor- 
ley’s day; De Candolle’s ‘ Cultivated 
Plants” and the Marquis de Nadaillac’s 
‘Prehistoric America” were for the 
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Pali Mall; Maudsley’s ‘‘ Pathology of 
Mind,” I fancy, I noticed first for the 
Atheneum. But where did I review 
Tylor’s ‘‘ Anthropology”? *"Twasa book 
for review—that much I know—for see 
the embossed note, ‘‘ With the Publish- 
ers Compliments;” but the particular 
paper, I fear, escapes me. And what is 
this American botanical work ? Let us 
see: ‘‘From Asa Gray, Harvard, June, 
1886.” Indeed, I came back not quite 
empty-handed of keepsakes from Amer- 
ica. I brought with me the photograph 
W. D. Howells gave my wife in Silas 
Lapham’s house on the Waterside of 
Beacon ; and a cake of maple sugar that 
George Iles of the Windsor in Montreal 
entrusted to our charge as a stranger's 
tribute to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

For the mere books, as books, I care 
far less. This copperplate Horace, how- 
ever, engraved throughout, both letter- 
press and illustrations, my father gave 
me, and I prize it accordingly ; it is 
Pines’s well-known London edition of 
1733. Here, again, is a copy of Swin- 
burne’s *‘Poems and Ballads,” the first 
suppressed edition, bought when I was 
I keep it with pleasure, 
because one likes to think how one so 
early recognized the advent of a great 
poet. And here, once more, is ‘‘ That 
Very Mab,” which I prize by anticipa- 
tion in like fashion. I reviewed it in 
Longman’s, When May Kendall's name 
becomes as well known as it 
be some day, it will please one to re- 
member that one saluted the rising sun 


a schoolboy . 


is sure to 


betimes, for any fool can bow down 
obsequiously before the risen glory. 


And here is my faithful old Bentham, 
the ‘‘ British Flora,” which has accom- 
panied my wanderings up and down 
these isles of Britain, with notes in the 
margin, of place and date for every 
flower I have seen growing on British 


soil. The Asa Gray similarly went with 
me to the White Mountains and the 
Falls of Montmorenci, Walden Pond 


and the shores of Lake Ontario; it has 
notices of the habitat of all the wild 
plants I examined in America. The top 
shelf of the bookease to the right of the 
fireplace contains the fearsome array of 
my own contributions to the literature 
of my country. I count them up and 
find to my horror that they amount al- 
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ready to twenty-four separate volumes, 
besides my edition of ‘‘Buckle’s Mis- 
cellanies,” and my share in Sir William 
Hunter's great ‘‘ Gazetteer of the Indian 
Empire.” This is too much. Ihumbiy 
crave humanity’s pardon for having in- 
flicted so much of myself upon it. 

The dining-room furniture—bookeases, 
over-mantel, tables, what- 
nots and brackets—in black wood and 
Japanese leather paper, are themselves 
possessions of artistic value, designed for 
me by a deft Oxford parson art-critic, 
and built under his own eye and super- 
intendence by a skilled workman whom 
he has taught artistic principles and 
trained for the purpose. The big book- 
case has cunning drawers and cupboards 
let in to break the monotony of the 
shelves, and is surrounded by a Moorish 
arcade, backed by red and gold leather 
paper, in whose stand various 
pots and pans—the turquoise blue pipkin 
we bought of a peasant in the market- 
place of Cannes; some more of Clément 
Massier’s pretty gifts from Vallauris; a 
Japanese vase or two of rude workman- 
ship; and a blue hawthorn-pattern triple 
inverted bowl, a present from a dear 
London hostess whose has held 
more famous men in its time than 
any other (save perhaps George Eliot's) 
of own generation. I won't tell 
you individually where all the pots 
and pans came from; if I did, this gos- 
sip would never be finished; but each 
and all have for us their associations, 
which no mere money value could ever 
make up for. Nor will I catalogue the 
plates and knick-knacks on the wall— 
the Japanese fish-dishes, the painted 
plaques and the friends who painted 
them, the hanging screens, designed in 
half grotesque seriousness by the deft 
hand of a cunning artist, and worked by 
my wife’s almost equally cunning fin- 
gers. There is but one more decoration 
here to which I shall allude. In the 
dark corner near the window, just above 
the little wickerwork table, 
artist's proof of Leighton’s 
Girl,” signed by Sir Frederick, and 
countersigned by my friend the en- 
graver, who gave it to me. We hung 
it here just before an American trip 
which we made last summer. On an 
island of Lake Ontario we went for rest 


sideboard, 


niches 


salon 


our 


hangs an 


* Singing 
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and refreshment into a pretty cottage, 
where the first thing that met our eyes 
was a copy of this very engraving, 
framed and hung on the wall of the lit- 
tle rustic drawing-room. It made one 
feel how universal is art; how infinitely 
diffusible is now the thing of beauty. 
Biscombe Gardner, who engraved it, 
lives here in Dorking, on a hill just 
above our own house. I told him the 
circumstance, and it pleased him not a 
little to find that his work should thus 
become a joy forever in such distant 
households. ; 

In one of the nooks of this very book- 
case I keep securely under lock and key 
a bundle of letters from valued. corre- 
spondents, bearing upon matters of in- 
terest in connection with literature and 
science. I hate and despise the mere 
common autograph-hunter—the noxious 
being who pesters busy men with a 
stamped envelope and a request that they 
will write their name, parrot-like, six 
times over on a piece of paper for him 
to exchange with other equally feeble 
and futile collectors. But a real personal 
letter froin a man of mark, containing 
some observations on points of actual 
importance or literary history, has al- 
ways an enduring interest of its own. | 
take down the bundle as I write, and 
glance over these epistolary treasures. 
Here is one from Lubbock about the 
shapes of leaves; and here from Darwin 
on the vexed question how man first 
lost his hairy covering. In this neat, 
small note, Leslie Stephen discourses of 
the ethics of literature; and in this Gal- 
ton clears up some doubtful points in 
the ancestry of the Darwins, with notes 
interspersed by Professor George Dar- 
win, of Cambridge, on his father’s fam- 
ily. Here Andrew Lang overflows with 
wit; here Edmund Gosse turns some 
graceful phrase with his usual charming 
felicity of diction. This that I hold now is 
from Cotter Morison, the most brilliant 
conversationalist of our day in England; 
and this from George Henry Lewes, 
about a talk we had together on mimicry 
in animals, one Sunday afternoon at 
George Eliot’s. Linley Sambourne, of 
Punch, sends here a note encircled in 
one of his own clever pen-and-ink 
sketches. E. B. Tylor discourses learn- 
edly here on the origin of the common 
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English place-name, Cold Harbour. As 
I turn them over, many familiar names 
meet my eye: Bain and Spencer, Ro- 
manes and Tyndall, Huxley and Howells 
and Wilberforce. Here are letters from 
Hunter, under whom I worked for two 
years in that dreary Indian Statistical 
Department. And stay: these are some 
Romany notes from Charles G. Leland, 
and these a budget of journalistic in- 
structions from my old chief on the Pall 
Mall Gazette, John Morley; Proctor on 
astronomy; Delbceuf on a problem of 
human evolution; Caro on a question 
of French literature; York Powell on 
Scandinavian nomenclature; a post-card 
from Gladstone on color in Homer; a 
knotty point in psychology elucidated 
by Croom Robertson or William James 
or Sully. But there—if I go on this 
way I shall end by boring you. Shall 
we rise and join the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room? 

I like our little drawing-room, with 
its pretty William Morris curtains and 
carpet, its long wicker-work Oxford 
reading-chair, its square bay-window 
with the colored panes, and its endless 
little mementoes of friends and wander- 
ings in Europe or America. The hang- 
ing book-shelf above the piano—one of 
Smee’s from the specimen room at the 
Healtheries—is full for the most part of 
volumes of verse and light literature, 
presents to my wife, every one of them, 
from the various authors. The Greek 
vase in the centre was brought from 
Athens by my brother-in-law, the Ox- 
ford tutor, who goes in for Hellenic his- 
tory; the little terra-cotta lamp beneath, 
with early Christian figures rudely 
moulded on its sides, he brought us one 
Easter straight from Rome; it serves to 
give a touch of the antique to the Kaga 
bowl] and the Venetian glass tazza that 
stand beside it under the arched canopy. 
The Linthorpe and Dunmore ware, and 
the big Satsuma vase with the very ter- 
rific Japanesque devil, I am sorry to 
say, we acquired by purchase; but the 
toboggan and moccasins and the set of 
lacrosse sticks were presents brought 
home last year from Canada. These 
flint implements on the cabinet belong 
to various places and various ages: the 
palzoliths were mostly sent me by that 
indefatigable village antiquary, Mr. Har- 








of Ightham in Kent, a wonderful 
man, who keeps the village grocery 
store in a remote hamlet, and knows 
more about the older stone-age than all 
the rest of England put together. This 
little stone knife, dislodged from _be- 
neath the submerged forest, I picked up 
after a severe storm, on the parade at 
Hastings; that antique scraper yonder 
come from a barrow at Bovey Tracey, 
on the flanks of Dartmoor in Devon- 
shire; these hasty flakes are fragments 
from the famous bone-cave at Mentone. 
Of the neoliths, the best hail from the 
Eastbourne downs, fine polished hatchets 
of keen edge and most shapely make. 
Here, again, is a tomahawk from a farm 
in Canada; these exquisitely formed 
lance-heads and arrow-heads in the 
drawer were washed by the blue St. Law- 
rence from an Indian burial-ground on 
an island opposite Cape Vincent, New 
York. Principal Grant, of Kingston, 
gave me that capital set of Iroquois 
spear-tips. I owe to another Canadian 
antiquary this beautifully polished cyl- 
inder of some soft red and white Ameri- 
can sandstone. All these are memorials 
of successful implement-hunting in many 
climes, some of them recent as the last 
century, others of them at least as old 
as the final spell of the great glacial 
epoch, two hundred thousand years ago 
or thereabout. 

The big Japanese paintings that flank 
the mantel-shelf, date from the studio of 
some nameless modern Yokohama artist. 
They were bought at the excellent Ox- 
ford Japanese shop, but possess for us a 
certain critical importance, because they 
have received the high approbation of 
Professor Sydney Colvin of the British 
Museum. They were framed for us 
with that pretty gold paper edging by a 
French communist refugee friend, who 
ran away from the Versailles conquest 
of Paris. I know you in America don’t 
approve of anarchists and socialists; 
well, well, you must allow us over here 
to have our little varieties of taste; and 
for my own part, I like the commun- 
ards, as far as I have met them. The 
exquisite black and white drawing by 
Gardner that hangs by their side repre- 
sents Milton Mill, a rustic spot about a 
mile from here. It was engraved in the 
English Illustrated for January last, to 


rison, 
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accompany an article of 
‘Surrey Mill Wheels,” 
sesses for 
ciation. 

the 


my own on 
and so it pos- 
us a doubly personal asso 
The corresponding place on 
opposite side of the overmantel 


is occupied by a portrait of a tall, 
thin man, with wistful eyes, and a 
sad yet wonderfully humorous mouth. 


The inscription beneath gives it simply 
to my wife, ‘‘ From R. L. 8., Bourne- 
mouth.” It is the marvellous author of 
‘** The Dynamiter ” and of *‘ Dr. Jekyll.” 
A presentation copy of his last volume, 
‘‘The Merry Men,” les this moment, 
with the month’s magazines and the 
book of the words of ** Ruddigore,” on 
the five-o’clock tea-table beside the Per- 
sian couch. 

The Nagasaki cabinet, opposite the 
fireplace, comes from Liberty’s. So do 
so many of the other properties that a 
Cambridge friend, glancing round the 
room, once wittily remarked: ‘‘I sup 
pose you call this Liberty Hall!” But 
the photograph of Mrs. Lynn Linton 
with her signature beneath, is purely 
Western, and so is the copy of Austin 
Dobson's ‘‘Old World Idyls” that lies 
beside the blue Oriental bow] with the 
Kaffir bangles and the Australian bead- 
work. Our series of Cambridge etchings 
by Favier we bought in Trumpington 
street; the one of the High at Oxford 
was a birthday present from a friend at 
Trinity. Of my own college at Oxford, 
Merton, with its magnificent chapel and 
quaint old-world library, I have no views 
except photographs. But I am a loyal 
son of Oxford for all that, and the little 
carved oak brackets that support the 
Bulgarian pipkin and the Imari bow] on 
either side the bow window bear respect- 
ively the arms of Merton and of the 


University. The proof after Alma Tad 
ema was a gift from the engraver. 


When George Meredith sits in the easy 
chair beside the fireplace, or Cotter Mor- 
ison smokes his cigar (for we permit 
such Bohemianism) on the sofa in the 
corner, I always feel that this little 
drawing-room is as amply furnished as 
any great hall throughout the length 
and breadth of England. 

The study next door, where I am now 
writing, is a funny little five-sided irreg- 
ular nook, with a sweet bow window 
overgrown with creepers, and a dainty 
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paper on walls and ceiling that seems 
to give a man courage for working. 
One writes the better, indeed, I believe, 
for pretty surroundings: a Japanese 
bowl to hold one’s string, a brass ink- 
stand in which to dip one’s pen, a sage- 
green coverlet to one’s sloping desk- 
table, the ivy and purple clematis peep- 
ing in at the casement as one raises one’s 
eyes—all these things help to inspire 
one with ideas impossible of attainment 
in a bare barn, with a high office-stool 
and a white deal desk, much blurred and 
stained with blots in the using. Keep 
your gum in one of Salviati’s glass bot- 
tles, and the art of gumming becomes in 
itself a liturgy. The beautiful micro- 
scope, one of Teiss’s best, that stands 
upon the mantel-shelf, was a joint pres- 
ent from several friends, among whom I 
will venture specially to mention Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer. The sev- 
enteenth-century carved oak chest to the 
left of the fireplace—a queer little fire- 
place, gay with Burmanntoft tiles—we 
bought for a pound from a farmhouse 
on the slopes of Dartmoor; and on its 
top lies the current bundle of books for 
review —de Quatrefages’s Races Hu- 
maines, Heilprins’s ‘‘ Distribution of 
Animals,” Bain’s two new treatises on 
the art of Rhetoric, and Miss Corkran’s 
charming little story, ‘‘The Young 
Philistine,” with half a dozen more as- 
sorted representatives of passing litera- 
ture at the present moment. A scrib- 
bler’s life is much like a galley-slave’s, 
and as I have got so confidential by this 
time (with that safe Atlantic rolling be- 
tween us), I don’t mind getting a little 
bit more confidential still, and telling 
you, between ourselves, that besides all 
my other work, I review on an average 
about 365 volumes per annum, or 366 in 
leap-year. This not only helps to stock 
one’s library, but also keeps one fairly 
up to date in the matter of literature. 
The geological map of Surrey that hangs 
on the opposite wall (above the Chippen- 
dale writing-table we picked up at a 
country upholsterer’s at Saxmundham) 
I bought in a mere ordinary book-seller’s 
shop—a book-store, as you say in your 
own language; but by dint of long com- 
panionship and frequent reference, that 
map, too, has come to have for me innum- 
erable associations, and bears not a few 


minor additions put in with pen and ink 
to supplement the early information of 
her Majesty's survey. 

For the rest,I must skip the remainder 
of the study—the Japanese bronze cray- 
fish paper-weight; the greenstone hatchet 
that holds down my envelopes; the 
idealized sketch of Mount Copernicus in 
the moon that hangs above the bookcase 
full of works of reference; the exquisite 
drawing of Thackeray’s house in Old 
Kensington; the ‘‘Study of a Head,” 
by Burne Jones, that mounts guard be- 
tween my friend Purcell’s two grotesque 
evolutionary phantasies of Adam in 
Paradise naming the beasts, and Eve's 
encounter with the terrible leviathan. 
The very chair in which I sit and write 
this moment—old English oak, with 
rounded back, and square projecting crim- 
son velvet seat—migrated hither from the 
Provost’s House at Worcester College, 
Oxford; and the etchings on the Thames 
that meet my glance as I raise it from 
this sheet of white foolscap, came to us 
by post one 25th of December, as Christ- 
mas cards from a kind friend whose 
philosophical works I had corrected in 
proof for many past seasons. It is these 
little touches of personal association that 
give individuality and interest to all 
one’s surroundings; the mere sticks and 
plants and pots are nothing in them- 
selves, but the human memory makes 
them all dear to one with something of 
the affection one feels toward their 
donors. 

I won't take you upstairs to the bed- 
rooms—though even there we have many 
little treasured keepsakes; nor into our 
boy’s attic playroom—our boy who has 
sat upon Swinburne’s knees at Side- 
stream, and who expresses a low opinion 
as yet of authors, artists, politicians and 
men of science, as common objects of 
the country, not worth talking about. 1 
won't take you upstairs, I say, because 
I ’m not now compiling an inventory, 
and I’m afraid by this time you are get- 
ting tired of me, myself, and all my be- 
longings. But let us just stroll out into 
the garden for a minute instead, where 
we have a few keepsakes equally friend- 
ly, though of a different order. The 
orange lilies by the window beneath the 
baleony come from Canada; the bulbs 
were given me by a kind Canadian bot- 
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anist, and are flourishing now in English 
loam as well as ever they flourished of 
old beside the shores of Huron. The 
yellow lilies are native-born American 
citizens of the commonwealth of New 
Hampshire, though now resident as nat- 
uralized aliens in the manor of Dorking, 
and county of Surrey, in that part of 
the United Kingdom known as England. 
The spider orchids by the fence were 
dug up by a classically-minded friend 
from the débris of the Monte Testaccio 
at Rome ; and in grubbing up the tu- 
bers, as good luck would have it, he came 
across an embossed gem of the Augustan 
period, a seal with Apollo cut in onyx, 
one of the very rare finds of the sort 
ever made among that huge mountain 
of broken Roman pottery. The Hima- 
layan strawberry that overruns the beds, 
on the other hand, arrived in a letter as 
a specimen for identification. I sus- 
pected life in it, and gave it with British 
impartiality a fair trial; it was fruitful, 
and multiplied, and replenished the 
earth with such singular rapidity that it 
has now become a mere weed all over 
the top garden. In a cleft of the rock- 
work the Pyrenean erinus thrives apace; 
[ found a stray plant, run wild I know 
not how in this northern climate, on a 
wall at Westcott, a mile or so hence. I 
brought it home and stuck it loosely 
in the bank, where it straightway grew 
and blossomed with affectionate grati- 
tude. The seedlings in the moist pot 
over yonder belong to a rare Jersey ra- 
nunculus, grown for experiment; the lo 
belia in the hanging basket by the jas- 
mine-covered porch was wetted once by 
the thick white spray of Montmorenci. 
Thus the very plants have their mem 
ories too ; the snowdrops and crocuses, 


the hyacinths and saxifrages, bring 
back bright days in Switzerland or 


Provence, on Welsh hillsides or among 


the wild and beautiful Massachusetts 
uplands. 
And now, I suppose, you will have 


come to the conclusion that the house 
whose contents I have just been describ- 
ing is a big mansion with every room in 
it a perfect museum. Not a bit of it. 
Nothing could be further from our purse 
or our desires. It is a pretty wee Queen 
Anne cottage, with tiny balcony and 
wooden porch, all overgrown with ivy 
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ampelopsis, trumpet creeper and passion 
flower; and it stands on the outskirts of 
a quiet, sleepy little English country 
town, some twenty-five miles from the 
din and roar of all-absorbing London 
Few enlightened American citizens would 
consent to live in so small a house; 
fewer still to inhabit so insignificant and 
belated a town. I remember a year or two 
back Leslie Stephen brought down his 
faithful group of London workers, the 
Sunday Tramps, to walk across country 
to Leith Hill, returning in the evening 
to dinner at the country inn at Burford 
Bridge, where Keats wrote the greater 
partof *‘Endymion.” I walked across the 
fields to join them at dinner, and sat be- 
tween Edmund Gurney, the psychical 
researcher, and a young American, fresh 
from Philadelphia, whom a friend in 
town had introduced for the day to that 
famous walking party. When my Amer 
ican neighbor learned that both George 
Meredith and I lived ‘in the village,” 
as he expressed it, his amazement at the 
discovery knew no bounds. He could 
not understand why we should consent 
thus to bury ourselves in the country, 
as he called it. Yet in this little ‘* vil 
lage” (or town, as we say here), we have 
a good deal of literary and artistic so 
ciety, and are within easy reach of the 
great world of London, if ever we care 
to take part in its wisdom or its frivoli 
ties. As to the cottage itself, it is simply 
and inexpensively furnished, on far less 
than the average eight-room house, and 
only the associations with persons, places 
or incidents give any special value in 
our eyes to any of its belongings. To 
anybody else they would be compara 
tively worthless; it is for ourselves alone 
that they possess of themselves a senti- 
mental importance. 

And now, after all this long gossip, 
I am going before I humbly 
to bespeak your kind indulgence I 
feel only too acutely in my own mind 
the need for an apology. When I be 
gan, indeed, I had not the slightest in 
tention of being so very personal I 
merely thought to myself what a zest 
and spice it imparted to life thus to pass 
one’s days in the midst of this vivid En 
glish literary, scientific and artistic 
movement, and to see the veriest trifles 
of everyday use about one’s house ideal- 


close, 
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ized and consecrated, as it were, by 
mental association with men and women 
ot noble intellect or beautiful and ex- 
alted emotional nature. If Walter Scott 
could pocket the tumbler out of which 
that miserable creature, the First Gentle- 
man in Europe, had drunk his_ beer, 
may we not far more prize and cherish 
these mute things made dear to us, as 
with a halo, by endless memories of so 
many good and kindly donors? Is it 
nothing, for example, that Huxley wrote 
that hasty little note, that Spencer gave 
me that ponderous brown volume, that 
Wyllie designed in this very arm-chair 
the flight of sea-gulls that decorate in 
gilt the centre panel of the drawing- 
room mantel shelf? Thinking these 
things over to myself, I sat down to 
write, for I wanted to say so to my 
American friends, to whom perhaps I 
might speak with greater freedom on 
such a subject than to my stiff and prig- 
gish fellow-countrymen in London. But 
as | went on, my pen ran away with 
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me, and I soon found myself flounder- 
ing deeper and deeper every moment in 
the dangerous slough of purely personal 
detail. At the finish, when I come to 
look back upon my words, I am fairly 
ashamed of what I have written; and 
yet I will let you print it. Accept it, | 
beg of you, not in any carping or un- 
friendly spirit, but as the confidential! 
afternoon small-talk of a humble En 
glish journeyman journalist, anxious to 
exhibit to you something of his own 
life, as an illustrative specimen of the 
life of the class in which he is included 
Literature in England (save for the few 
great names) is a hard trade, but it has, 
by the way, its incidental consolations. 
{ have tried here to put a few of them 
frankly before you. Do not think too 
harshly of me for my garrulous conti- 
dences, and believe me to remain, my 
dear reader, with cordial respects and 
best remembrance to the American na- 
tion, ever sincerely yours, 
Grant Allen. 


WEASEL BRANCH. 


BY TOBE HODGE. 


WHEN the twins came to Weasel 
Branch they were a great wonder there. 
There had been two-headed chickens, 
live-legged pigs, and a man with three 
thumbs, but never before were twins 
known within its ravines. Their arrival 
was a bit of unexpected enterprise, and 
came about after this manner: 

A lumber interest had penetrated the 
wilderness through which Weasel Branch 
wandered in an angular sort of way, as 
suggested by steep mountain bases ; es- 
tablished a cabin settlement, built a saw 
mill, and completed its operations just 
as Joe Gabner and Sary Consar had 
concluded ‘to stop sparken and git 
jined;” an object which they finally ac- 
complished by taking turns watching on 
the main road day after day until the 
circuit rider came along on his way to a 
far-up-the-river charge, which included 
Weasel Branch in a passing way only, 
and that limited to the spot where the 
circuit rider forded it; and then the cer- 


emony was performed, with squirrels and 
cat-birds as wondering witnesses. 

Joe, who belonged to the woodmen 
collected from surrounding regions al- 
most as wild and unheard-of as Weasel 
Branch, had decided to stay when the 
others left the settlement for their homes, 
in order permanently to arrange heart 
matters with Sary in a matrimonial way ; 
for Sary’s home was at the nearest clear 
ing to the short-lived one on Weasel 
Branch—over the rocky divide between 
Weasel Branch and Owl Run. 

Colonel Grayton, in whose interest 
the lumber cutting had been commenced 
and carried to a finish, owned thousands 
of acres of woodland, including the en 
tire region through which the water of 
Weasel Branch elbowed itself. He sel- 
dom visited the widely-separated settle 
ments upon his vast property, but dur 
ing such visits as he had made, he had 
seen enough of Joe Gabner to convince 
him of his sterling and trustworthy quali- 
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ties; so when the time came to reap the 
harvest of oaks, walnuts and poplars 
growing upon his land, and to put them 
in portable shape for shipping to the far 
distant markets of the East, by sending 
huge saws buzzing through them, Joe 
was the one upon whom he relied for 
advice and also for the practical knowl- 
edge required in cutting and moving 
such senseless things as logs. 

Colonel Grayton commended Joe’s 
choice, and admired Sary Consar more 
than ever for selecting Joe from her 
host of admirers ‘‘to keep company 
with.” So when the circuit rider was 
captured and the wedding was over, 
and Joe had informed the Colonel that 
‘he ’d got it done at last,” Colonel Gray- 
ton, who had remained to complete some 
final business matters, gave him charge of 
his plantation of stumps; deeded him, his 
heirs and assigns forever, a hundred 
acres of land, including the mill site 
and numerous cabins ; presented him 
with a yoke of oxen, a good plow team, 
a wonderfully red and complete set of 
clearing and farming utensils; gave Sary 
a cow and half a dozen sheep; and left 
the happy couple to their muscles and 
economy—two excellent things for a 
West Virginia clearing. 

With light hearts and a working out- 
fit unheard-of before in Weasel Branch, 
Joe and Sary selected one of the aban- 
doned log-cabins, ‘fer its nighness to 
the spring, an’ clapboards cut in the 
right sign.” Joe made a bedstead of 
forked sticks, poles and barrel staves; 
drove a stake in the ground outside, and 
on the top of it nailed a board for a 
washstand. Inside he spiked up bough 
hooks for a wardrobe, drove pins for his 
rifle to rest upon, fixed the door so that 
it would swing, daubed up the cracks 
between the logs and in the chimney; 
and one evening brought Sary from her 
old home to her new one, Sary hugging 
a clock, as her most precious contribu- 
tion to the establishment, while Joe car- 
ried an iron baker, two chairs and some 
crockery, which had come from the 
parental stock. Soon their busy hands 
gave the cabin quite a furnished look. 

When they sat down for the first time 
in their own home, with chairs as close 
together as they had ever had them while 
courting, and with their hands closing 
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unconsciously in each other, as_ they 
gazed thoughtfully at the fire, Sary said: 
‘* Joe, I reckon I mought set in your 
lap.” 

“Surely!” said Joe, which was his 
strongest expression of approbation, 
sometimes made more emphatic by the 
addition of “By gum!” ‘Surely! 1] 
never liked to ax you afore your people, 
an’I clar forgot it now. I would hev 
come to it furder along; but you put it 
to me sudden like. I were thinken. 
Come, sit yere, Sary. I’ve thought 
right smart times how ’t would be when 
we didn’t hev to git in our sparken un- 
beknownst, an’ didn’t hev to keer, an’ 
both uv us did n’t hev to be slippen out 
uv your folks’ cabin sep’rate fer things 
we did n’t want no more nor—nor colic, 
like I used to say. I b’leeved I’d go an’ 
see if the ole hoss hed it, an’ you’d jine 
me somewhar—goen for water with the 
pail full. Do you mind how the ole 
man got inter us fer it? Sez he: ‘Joe, 
it ud save right smart footen, ef you an’ 
Sary ’ud git the colic, an’ let the hoss 
come ter you uns.’” 

They laughed, while Joe took a very 
liberal supply of kisses on account of 
former obstructions to getting as many 
as he wanted: but in spite of the de- 
mand, Sary drew his head down ‘fer 
jist one more!” “I wuz a-thinken,” 
said Joe, looking very pleased at her 
purring request. 

‘*Well, what wuz you thinken ?” 
interrupted Sary. ‘‘Thar you set, look- 
en at me an’ sayen nothen, just like 
you done at home when we wuz sparken. 
Tell me, what wuz you thinken? I 
do n't reckon you know yourself.” 

‘*T was a-thinken, Sary, I’d hev to go 
to town an’ git a pile uv things—cups 
an’ an’ a broom, an’ a wash- 
basin, an’ an ile lamp an’ some ile, an’ 
some cooken doens, an’ shirten, an’ a 
stone jug to carry water up to the clear- 
en when I*m to work thar, 
hoss powders, an’ gardenen seeds, an’ a 
nice big stove with tin fixens, and cook- 
en tricks; an’ a new dress thet haint 
caliker, fer you—I’d like powerful to 
see how you'd look in a dress uv my 
picken an’ buyed with my money; an’ 
a hat with a bunch of posies inter it; 
an’ a new knife, an’ some terbacker; an’ 
you ’d go ‘long an’ pick ’em all but the 


Sassers, 


an’ some 
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dress an’ flummery.” Sary’s head was 
raised off his breast; her eyes were danc- 
ing, but soon reached open fixity of sur- 
prise. 

‘“Why, Joe, you’re done gone crazy ! 
That’ll take a power uv money, an’ 
whars it to come from? Wait ‘till we 
raises somethen. Give it all up, but goen 
to town an’ taken me along. I’ve never 
seed a town. I heerd ther wuz stores 
there that hed mor’n forty hats in ’em. 
Ole Granny Jewitt went there onst to get 
a hat fer her dater when she was goen to 
be jined; an’ she came back an’ telled 
thet there wuz so all-fired many she 
could n’t pick from ’mongst °em nary a 
time. She said she reckoned a sun-bon- 
net would do jist as well as any on ’em; 
fer she wuz married in one, an’ she reck- 
oned she was as sound jined as anybody 
in the hull kintry. An’ she made her 
dater a mighty purty sun-bonnet—blue, 
with a yaller cape, an’ red tyen strings. 
I do n't want no hat, nohow. I’d like 
ter try ’em on jist to see what sort uv 
looken critter I’d bein one. Butthey’d 
say I wuz proud ’round yere ef I wore 
one. I’d like a purty dress though—a 
black muslin, ora pink chintz. But don’t 
you go spenden money fer me ‘till we 
arns it, Joe.” 

Joe looked at her admiringly. He had 
never heard anything sound so comfort- 
able as that ‘‘ we.” ‘* You pintedly shall 
go ‘long, Sary. I won’t leave you here 
alone. Hit’s a long ways—nigh on to 
eighty mile. Ill hire a feller to go on 
with the clearen, an’ we ‘ll take a hoss an’ 
pack our grub; an’ you kin get up ahind 
me, an’ hold on tight; an’ I’l] foot it up 
the mountains, an’ we ‘ll git a hull lot of 
candy and hey a scrumptious time.” 

Joe got so enthusiastic and filled with 
the idea of Sary going along that he 
jumped up to do something toward get- 
ting ready for the trip; dropping Sary 
from his lap to the floor, where she sat 
laughing at him as he stood in embar- 
rassed astonishment. Sary declined 
‘“‘tryen it agin,” when Joe had reseated 
himself, ‘* because he weren ’t used to 
nussen, and mought do it over.” 

The thought of the money it would 
take ‘“‘to go to town” was uppermost 
with Sary, for she had never any of her 
own tospend. She looked forward with 
great expectations to the result of Joe’s 
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farming, and was very proud of his fine 
horses and outfit; but her ideas of what 
she would like to have to gratify her 
simple wants never went beyond the 
plainest and most necessary things; and 
even their possession belonged to the time 
‘‘when we arns somethen.” She put it 
to Joe again mildly, but earnestly: ‘‘ We 
haint arned nothen yit, an’ we mus’ n’t 
go spenden—an’ we won ’t borry. Other 
people’s money buys dear tricks—it’s dear 
spenden.” Joe patted her rich brown 
hair in comfortable admiration. ‘‘That’s 
right, Sary! That’s right! Surely! An’ 
the favors Colonel Grayton ’s done us ‘ull 
give us a chance to arn somethen. An’ 
ef I keep well as tolerable, an’ we have 
luck with the clearen an’ hogs an’ your 
sheep, we ’1]1 have money to buy the little 
tricks we want outside our grub—ribbons, 
an’ parrysolls, an’ button shoes; an’ we ’re 
goen to put a big canoe on the river, an’ 
run our own craps to town an’ sell ’em. 
Ef we sends em down by traders an’ com- 
missioners there aint no more profit left in 
’em nor in a holler log agin we git what’s 
left. We'll turn out solid timber yit, an’ 
we ‘ll niver git cross-grained an’ gnarly, 
nor dry rot. We'll hev a side saddle 
an’ an umbrell.” 

There was hope and promise in Joe's 
heartiness ; but there was certainty of 
weal in his confident use of the plu- 
ral in all his plans. ‘*Sary, we’ll go,” 
continued Joe, after he had enjoyed a 
vision of Sary mounted on a side-saddle, 
instead of a man’s with the odd stirrup 
thrown over it, and with an umbrella to 
shield her from sun and storm; he en- 
joyed, too, the feeling that she would, 
under such comfortable circumstances, 
be an equestrian certificate to his good 
management and success. ‘* We’ve laid 
by a right smart bit uv money, Sary. 
Three years worken fer Colonel Grayton, 
hard and honest ez I could, an’ him a 
comen once-in-a-bit an’ seein it, an’ pat- 
ten me on the back, an’ joken me in his 
jokey way, an’ sayen: ‘ Joe, I’m robben 
you; I’m not payen you what you ‘re 
worth to me. I’ve stolen five dollars a 
month from you since I was here last, an’ 
Tecan ‘t sleep at nights fer’—and then he ’d 
say, ‘gnats and skeeters,’ while he was 
handen me the back money that he didn ‘t 
owe me notime, an’ raisen my wages. 

‘“Sary. thar’s nothen ez good, an’ knows 
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the knowens, like Colonel Grayton. I'd 
saved some, furder back afore that, an’ | 
axed him what I'd better do with my 
savens, an’ he said he’d *’vest them fer 
me in skeurities at interest, an’ I could 
go to the bank people in town an’ tell em 
who I wuz, an’ draw at sight on him fer 
money whenever I wanted to. I kin snake 
ties, an’ haul logs, an’ draw timber well ’s 
any man; but [ haint up to that trick 
uv drawen on money that he’s got way 
down to Cincinnati, where he _ lives. 
We'll larn that, Sary. But don't go 
letten on to them bank fellars that we 
aint up to it, fer when Colonel Grayton 
sez a thing hit ’s gospel truth, an’ thar’s 
a way uv hitchen to an’ pullen on 
him somehow. Sary, we've got better 
nor two thousand dollars in skeurities, 
an’ we ’ve got better nor two hundred in 
cash thet you fetched with you. Thet 
wuz yourn, fer when you said you’d 
hev me, an’ the ole man an’ ole woman 
said they didn’t keer, I jist slipped what 
[ hed put away, inter your clock—as your 
mother gave you—along with my last 
will an’ testymint, coz I knowed you 
wouldn’t trust me, nor no one, to carry 
that clock to wherever I took you arter 
we wuz jined, fer I wanted you to feel 
like thet you hed two hundred dollars 
an’ better of your own thet you ‘d fetched 
‘long with you, an’ I kin tell folks you 
fetched mor’n two hundred dollars thet 
you’d hid in the clock an’ hed saved. 
Go fetch the clock, Sary.” 

There seemed to be no limit to which 
Sary’s eyes would open if Joe continued 
his revelations. Surprise at his wealth, 
the former concealment of it all from 
her, his plans for the future, came so 
to suddenly upon her that, not being used 
realizing moneyed amounts much above 


six shillings, she was paralyzed by 
finance so far out of the usual way. Her 


woman’s nature recovered from the shock 
at once as it grasped at the meaning of 
Joe’s last words, and sought its main 
outlet in tears. She felt a rush of love 
come over her that would have gone 
fiard with Joe’s neck if she had not 
been sitting on the floor. She had, too, 
a feeling of pride in his idea about pub- 
lishing what she had brought him, that 
would have made her a willing ally to 
the deception; but as her tears—which 
in a figurative way seemed to have been 
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holding her thoughts in solution, and 
were rapidly leaving them behind hard 
and dry as they withdrew from the mixt- 
ure—came responsive to Joe’s goodness, 
a look of horror and anguish came over 
her face when she remembered what he 
said about his last will and testament. 
She looked up at him in fright and said 
in a pleading, piteous way: ‘*Oh, Joe, 
what is the matter? You aint goen to 
go dead right away, are you? You aint 
agoen to leave me an’ we jist moved in ? 
What will I do? What’ll become uv 
me? An’ you so stout looken! Oh, Joe, 
what’s the matter with you? Where 
hev you got it?” and she burst into a 
passionate fit of crying, holding on to 
Joe’s legs as if to prevent his immediate 
ascent. 

Joe was up to all of the ways of tim- 
ber, in falling, rolling or driving; yet 
to have seen a log deliberately roll up 
hill of its own accord, or get itself un- 
tangled from a jam in a drive, would 
not have astonished him more than this 
outbreak of lamentation and determined 
seizure of his person. His first idea 
was ‘‘ fits,’? but he remembered that all 
persons he had seen have them were 
more or less *‘ jerky.” He then thought 
she might be having ‘‘a trance.” He 
had heard of such things, and strange 
stories of how people having them saw 
visions of things to come. His hair had 
an uncomfortable tingle at the roots, as 
he thought of the sudden demise hinted 
at by Sary, so there was solid comfort in 
Sary’s firm hold, for he was sure of his 
legs. With his loving consideration for 
her, he soon recovered, and began at 
once to ‘*‘try an’ bring her ‘round.” 

The avoirdupois of a pretty girl varies 
materially. In the lap it is scarcely no- 
ticeable; but in a lift it is quite the re 
verse. Sary was of a solidity that made 
Joe wish for a hand-spike as he raised 
her from the floor to his knees, after the 
manner he was accustomed to in elevat- 
ing logs. Sary only let his legs 
when she found herself sure of a hold 
on his neck, to which she clung with 
the recklessness of fear. Joe afterwards 
expressed it to Colonel Grayton in this 
way: ‘While I wuz gitten my wind, I 
wuz thinken ’bout how I would go about 
the job of fetchen her ’round. I had n't 
a drap of camphire or liquor in the 
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cabin. I hed some hoss powders an’ a 
tly blister in my trunk, but I wuz n't up 
to doctoren a woman, an’ I mought hev 
rubbed her for wind-gall, when it wuz 
spavin that was ailen. But arter a bit, it 
come to me all uv a sudden, that ez I 
did n’t know what wuz the matter, to ax 
her "bout it herself. So sez I: ‘Sary, 
what in the name of wormy timber is 
the matter? I haint goen to leave you, 
go dead, nor nothen. What’s the mat- 
ter?) An’ she kinder come ’round an’ 
loosened her hitch a link, an sez: ‘What 
did you make it an’ put it there for? 
‘Why,’ sez I, ‘Sary, I arned it honestly, 
an’ I put it there fer you to call yourn, 
as I telled you.’ An’ she gave a shiver 
as if she were struck with agy, an’ cried 
like she were at a buryen. An’ sez she, 
‘I do n’t mean that—I do n’t mean the 
money; I mean your will an’ the last 
Testymint you hed with it. Air you goen 
to die, Joe? You haint goen to die, air 
you? an’ she took up the gain in her 
hitch. An’ then I knowed what skeered 
her. Fer she b’leeved that when a feller 
makes his will he’s agoen to die right 
off, like folks hereabouts mostly thinks. 
An’ then I laughed an’ told her ’bout 
it, an’ how ‘twas thet ef anything 
happened to me unbeknownst, I'd fixed 
things fer her in a lawen way. An’ 
then she come ’round; but she held on 
—smilen.” 

After Joe had soothed her fears, and 
Sary resumed her former cheerfulness, 
he said: ‘‘Jump up, Sary, an’ I'll go 
git it. I hada ‘tarnel time fixen them 
in the clock, so’s they wouldn't git in 
the cogs an’ mixed up with the striken. 
I spliced ‘em to the upper part uv 
the swinger, where nobody could find 
‘em nohow; an’ your mother ’s been 
wonderen ever sence what ailed the 
clock. An’ I told Colonel Grayton thet 
if anythin’ came over me like a fever, 
or lightnen, or a fallen tree, or snake 
bit, to tell you to look in the clock. 
Jump up an’ I'll git ’em.” 

Sary got up slowly, watching Joe 
with great anxiety as he went to the 
clock. Nothing would have induced 
her to touch that will, notwithstanding 
Joe’s explanation, and she had even a 
fear that something would happen to 
Joe when he did. 

Sary backed off to the farthest side of 


the cabin as Joe took down the long, 
old-fashioned clock, and brought it to 
the light of the open fireplace. He then 
took off the wooden back, and there, 
tied to the pendulum, was a small roll 
wound about with a piece of whip-lash. 
Carefully unwinding it, he came to the 
paper on which his will was written, 
and inside of that was a parcel done up 
in thin corn-husk. 

‘*“Come yere, Sary, ‘taint nothen to 
be afeerd of. It’s only a bit uv paper 
with short writen’s on ter it. I heerd 
‘Squire Blunders’ will read, an’ it wuz 
ez long as an ox-whup, an’ all ‘be- 
queaths’ an’ ‘ whereasses’; an’ he gave 
a figger to each uv his childern—one, 
two, three, like that—an’ called ’em all 
‘Item,’ ’cept ‘Item One.’ Hit wuz fer 
God. He gave his soul to Him. It 
were n't wuth much, an’ I don’t reckon 
He'd got it ef he hadn't willed it to 
Him, fer he wuz a powerful or’nery 
man. Item Two wuz fer Pete; Item 
Three meant Loize; an’ so on. An’ his 
wife come in last. He called her his re- 
siderary leg—leg-piece, er somethen like 
that. The starten off kinder took me, 
an’ I writ mine like it. Come yere an’ 
I’ll show it to you. Come yere!” he re- 
peated, as Sary hesitated. ‘‘ You won't 
get snake-bit.” Sary came to the back 
of his chair, and looked over his shoul- 
der with superstitious awe. 

Joe was very proud of this will, it be- 
ing one of the few specimens of his 
writing in existence. He opened it with 
considerable dignity and air of business 
importance. ‘“’Taint long, Sary. I 
started where it wuz sound, au’ cut it 
off afore I come to the knots,” said Joe, 
illustrating his speech, as he always did, 
from his experience with logs. ‘‘ Now 
air you looken? Here it is.” Joe 
spread wide open a much-soiled sheet of 
paper, torn from an account-book. The 
writing was all over the paper, and Joe 
read it aloud in a most solemn bass, in- 
terspersing his remarks: 

‘** Wesel Branch, october 
forth 1880 yere. 

‘** In the name uv god Amen.’ That 
were like ‘Squire Blunders. I took a 
notion to that. It hez a starten an’ 
stoppen, an’ a short pull. I thought it 
oughter go last, after the other writen’s, 
on account of the ‘Amen’ part; but I 
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got it out of Colonel Grayton thet it 
was n’t like prayen. The ‘Amen’ comes 
fust in wills. What it’s fer I don’t 
know, an’ I’ve guv it a power uv think- 
en, unless it’s jist to git the mourners’ 
faces fixed solemn-like fer the balance. 
*Pears like that. °’T aint cussen, any- 
way. Now yere comes the solid timber. 
‘I gives it all to Sary.’ That’s it! You 
air to have it all—the hull on it—every 
bit, an’ nothen fer no one else no time. 
Ef ther’ ’s more than you—childern— 
when it comes to the readen uv it, you 
kin log it up atween ’em. Hit ’pears to 
me like some on ’em mought not be 
growed up, an’ no knowen how they ’d 
turn out, an’ you could tell better nor I 
could when I was buried what they de- 
sarved; an’ it makes childern more keer- 
ful when they hez to ‘tend to their 
mother, an’ not so ashey.” By which 
Joe meant tough and hard to bend, like 
the wood of that name. ‘‘SoI writ, ‘I 
gives it all to Sary, an’ Colonel Grayton 
’ull ’tend to it. Si’ned, Seeled,’—look at 
that seal, Sary! I made it ’round the 
butt end uv my whup-stock, an’ put the 
flummery ’round it myself; Ispiled half 
a dozen wills putten the seals onter 
them; I got off the paper with ’em every 
time, till I got my whup-stock, an’ that 
time I fotched her, an’ no scoots—‘ an’ 
delivered.’ What thet means I don’t 
ketch the heft of. Hit’s somethen to 
do with bundles, er doctors; but what it 
does in wills I doesn't know. ‘Squire 
Blunder hed it onter the tail end uv 
hisn, an’ Colonel Grayton said it wuz 
good law an’ dictionary. ‘In the pres- 
ence uv ’—an’ thar my writen stops, ex- 
cepten thar where I writ my name, ‘ Jo- 
seph Gabner,’ coz Colonel Grayton comes 
in thar with his name as witness—as 
aint sweared—to the signen.” 

Joe studied it awhile with pride, then 
folded and handed the paper up to Sary, 
who was resting her flushed, teary face 
on his shoulder. ‘‘Here it is, Sary. 
Hit’s yourn. Take keer uv it, an’ 
when [’m fallen timber, send for Colo- 
nel Grayton.” 

Sary drew back and pushed his hand 
away from her. ‘‘No, Joe; I aint 
afeerd uv it now, sence I knows you 
haint goen to go dead; you take keer uv 
it till the readen time comes. I don't 
reckon I ‘ll live to see it, but ef I do, 


I'll do as you tells me. I'll give the 
cream to the good uns an’ skim milk to 
t’ others.” 

Joe thought a moment, and put in 
the caution, ‘‘Skim it light, Sary, skim 
it light. May be the skim-milk uns 
mought come ‘round, an’ then they ‘d 
hev nothen but clabber.” 

‘Let ’s see the money, Joe. I never 
seed over two dollars tu wunst in my 
life. It’s all trade, you know, in our 
parts, an’ worken out. Sich a leetle 
mite ez that corn-shuck to hold so 
much!” 

Joe untied a ravelling that was around 
the husk, unrolled it, and there, instead 
of the bank-notes, were a few pieces of 
paper. 

‘‘ Surely hit ‘s gone! Sary, it’s gone. 
by gum! Somebody hez stole the log 
an’ left the bark!” Joe looked as if all 
the life had gone out of him. He sat 
awhile stupefied. It was not the loss of 
the money that painted dejection on his 
form and face, but the frustration of his 
plans for Sary’s elevation into a moneyed 
bride. He rose and looked at her, with 
his chin quivering and piteous eyes. 
‘*Sary,” he said, ‘‘ your money ’s gone: 
I did n't take it.” Somehow he felt that 
in the new relation hardly established 
between them, and possessed with the 
idea, as he was, that the money belonged 
to her, she might think he had removed 
it. 

Sary stood trembling and flushed to 
the hair, but paling as her rapid 
thoughts and fears drove the blood to 
where her heart was calling for more to 
beat at; for at once the fear came upon 
her that the members of her own family 
were the only ones to suspect, as the 
clock had never been away from her 
father’s cabin until she, that day, carried 
it in her arms to her new home. She 


stood like a guilty one, bowed and 
trembling, with her eyes lost under 


long, wet lashes. 

Joe might well have thought that she 
knew something about it; but he was 
too true in his love for that. An idea 
did occur to him, which he jumped at 
with a sickly smile of hope. ‘‘ Did you 
take it in fun, Sary, fer a joke on me? 
Hit’s yourn, anyway. You had a right 
to it. But Il git squar with you in 
the joken way ef you ‘re tricken me.” 
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Sary fired at the first question, think- 
ing he was opening a way for her to get 
out of taking it herself. Her eye-lashes 
shook off the tears with an angry snap; 
the quivers of her chin gathered them- 
selves into braced determination, and 
the blood came rushing back to her face, 
to be on hand in mad expression. But 
as Joe went on, she saw his meaning in 
time to send her fighting allies back, 
leaving her more broken than ever. She 
said nothing, only shook her head ip a 
way that conveyed such a sad negative 
to Joe, that he forgot all about the 
money, and in an instant was making 
more noise than a flat-rockered cradle, 
as he moved violently backward and 
forward on the legs of his chair, with 
Sary in his lap, thus neutralizing her 
sobs with jolts. 

Joe’s intuitive common-sense did him 
good service, lacking, as he did, experi- 
ence with women, for he said nothing 
and let her have her cry out. The reac- 
tion was not long in coming, and Sary 
said: 

‘*No, Joe, I did n't play any trick on 
you. It’s gone, an’ I’m disprate afeered 
our Jennie took it. She was allers foolen 
with the clock—setten it forrid and back 
to fool the fellers—an’ she may hev seed 
it an’ took it when she went off with 
Colonel Grayton to live with him an’ his 
wife. Fer she liked finery an’ fixens; 
an’ goen to a big town—like they tells 
me Cincinnati is—with one caliker dress 
an’ two pairs uv stockens an’ a sun-bon- 
net were n’t pleasen to Jennie, ’cept the 
goen; an’ two hundred dollars ‘ill buy a 
power uy fixensand outstout right smart 
goodness. How ’ll we find out ?” 

‘*She did n't take it,” said Joe firmly. 
*Ther’s no thieves in. your belongen. 
Jennie is a good girl an’ a purty one, an’ 
runs the straightest grained I ever seed 
in a woman— cept you, Sary—an’ I pint- 
edly hopes my brother Dan, as went with 
them, an’ her ‘ll get jined. Money couldn’t 
outstout Jennie; she were too principled 
fer that. An’, Sary, I—I slipped twenty 
dollars inter her off pair uv stockens jist 
as she were goen away. She’ll find it 
when she gits to Cincinnati an’ puts ‘em 
on. I’lowed nobody should hev a chance 
to go a boastifyen over a sister uv yourn 
—'cause she had no clothes to count on— 
nary time. I ‘d like ter see Jen when she 


slips her goers inter the off pair. . . . She 
did n’t take it,” repeated Joe. ‘‘ Colonel 
Grayton ‘ud hev smelled out anything 
wrong in her in a minute, an’ would n't 
hev taken her ‘long nohow noway to 
live ’mongst his richness an’ be with his 
wife. He thought a power uv Jennie. 
Burn the money! I ’drather split a tree 
fallen it, than hev you cryen er Jennie 
’spicioned. It'll comeround. Money’s 
skeerce herabouts ez curly walnut. Some 
one ‘ll be spenden more than he ever 
arned pretty soon, an Ill light on him. 
Ef I do n’t git the cash I kin lick him fer 
taken it, anyway. Let’s keep quiet ’bout 
it an’ it ‘ll come round ef we say nothen 
to nobody no time. We'll go to town 
anyway, an I[’ll git money from the 
bank fellers as I wuz goen to, an’ we’ll 
have ascrumptious time; an’ I’ll git you 
a pair uv gloves, an’ you’ll see an en- 
gine an’ asteamboat, an’ maybe a balloon 
an’ a circus; an’ I think we'll start a 
store.” And as Joe looked through the 
open door, he saw the deserted cabins 
scattered about the mill site, reminding 
him of his pet ambition, which he added 
as aclimax—‘' An’ we’llstarta settlement 
agin, Sary, by gum!” 

If the man in the moon received any 
intelligence by the rays he sent creeping 
over the mountains into Weasel Branch 
that night, it was that a happy loving 
couple had settled there to enliven its 
solitudes. 


II. 


Joe and Sary made their trip to the 
town, and Joe’s programme was carried 
out to the enjoyment of each of them. 
Sary did not, under the numerous temp- 
tations in the shopping way, abandon 
her creed, ‘‘ We haint arned nothen yit,” 
but held Joe back all she could by fre- 
quent enunciations of it. Still Joe struck 
for the necessities and comfort he had 
been so long planning to get, reaching 
the height of his delight when he said, 
‘Weve got the biggest umbrell in‘ the 
hull town, by gum! We tried ’em all 
on, Sary, an’ we’ve got the biggest um- 
brell.” 

When the purchases arrived at the 
cabin and were bestowed in their proper 
places, it became resplendent with new 
tinware. The hooks were no longer 
naked; a band-box carefully tied up ina 
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bag’ was suspended from a rafter, and 
contained Sary’s new hat trimmed after 
Joe’s special direction to ‘* slather it with 
posies that’s done growen.” In fact the 
cabin was so completely filled that the 
new stove demanded a kitchen for its 
abode, which Joe afterwards built for its 
sole benefit. 

The people from far and near came to 
see the ‘‘new tricks,” praised them up, 
asked what each and every one cost, and 
were full of a mixture of goodwill and 
envy. Joe hammered, and built and 
dug and patched until cabin and stable 
were in keeping with the new things 
within them. Then winter came. 

Winter in Weasel Branch is a lapse 
of time. The waters of the Branch 
stand still in crystal pure on its rocky 
falls and runways. The shadows of the 
mountain lie cold and gloomy, keeping 
company with the sullen fog. Thestock 
stand nosing the stacks of fodder and 
eyeing the mountain sides in a wistful 
way for a glimpse of green or peep of 
bud, without even a fly to stamp at, in 
their impatience for spring. Of all the 
moving things of the Branch, the smoke 
from the cabin chimnies seems alone in 
having a cheerful time, waltzing and 
whirling away with the impulsive win- 
ter blasts courting its warmth. But when 
spring came, bringing its beauties and 
muddy discomforts, it found Joe and 
Sary ready with well-laid plans ‘‘fer 
arnen somethen; and a secret individual 
one of Joe’s ‘to take another hitch on 
them bank fellers, an’ hev a pull on 
Colonel Grayton for a couple uv hun 
dred dollars fer Sary to find somewhar 
in the clock”: for nothing had been dis- 
covered about the lost money. 

Joe went manfully to work clearing 
off a patch ‘‘ fer corn, taters and garden 
eatens,” while Sary planted and hoed by 
his side, making his labor light with 
cheerful voice and loving care for his 
comfort. 

When the garden was laid out and 
dug and planted, and Sary could eye 
with pride the long rows of onion tops 
and potato sprouts, and had the com- 
pany of cackling hens and bleating 
lambs from her little flocks, Joe dis 
appeared for a few days. When he re- 
turned he carried a good-sized roll under 
his arm, done up in brown paper, with a 
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shopkeeper’s name on it. And it was 
soon known to all on Weasel Branch 
that ‘‘ Joe Gabner had been away yonder 
to the town”; and the surmise was not 


confined to whispers ‘‘that he had 
brought hum ecaliker an’ right smart 


tricks, an’ Sary wuz cutten out an’ 
sewen to beat all for the baby.” 

While Sary was busy with little gar 
ments, putting love and expectancy in 
with every stitch, Joe busied himself 
night and day in every way his kindly 
nature could reach. He tramped many 
miles over the mountain to Sary’s old 
home, hoping to take back with him 
solid experience and substantial comfort 
for Sary’s benefit in the person of Sary’s 
mother. It was in the time of 


year 
when many-eyed blackberries hung 


in shining clusters, or bent the bushes 
with their long rows—the 
in the mountains, when cabin 
were closed from morning until night 
when not even a baby was found at 
home or a dog left to greet a stranger's 
coming—it was ‘‘ berrying time,” when 
old and young, with bucket, basket and 
pail, were off to the well-known patches 
to gather, for winter luxuries in ‘* jam, 
sarse and presarve.” It was a season as 
important in the mountaineers’ life as 
‘corn planten ” or ‘‘tater diggen,” and 
of double interest because sheltering 
copse hid sly flirtations; tangled briars 
supplied unlimited necessity for close as 
sistance from stout-limbed lads to rosy 
cheeked lasses; the men could talk of 
their ‘‘craps”” and the women gossip to 
their hearts’ content while filling their 
baskets. 

Joe found the old lady—who had as 
warm a heart as ever beat beneath hooks 
and eyes and supplementary pins—bas 
ket in hand going to pick berries. Con 
fused and stammering he told her Sary’s 
wish and his own desires. The old lady 
looked at Joe thoughtfully, and then at 
her basket: it took some time to settle a 
dispute evidently going on in her mind 
between her love for Sary and the at 
tractions of the annual event; the lat 
ter were overpowering. ‘* Joe,” she 
said, slowly, *‘tell Sary babies is allus 
in season, but blackberries comes but 
once a year; I b’leeve I'll go berryen,” 
and off she went, leaving Joe to return 
alone and make choice of a 


season, 


doors 


‘granny ” 
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from the rival celebrities of Weasel 
Branch. 

A little further along in days, noth- 
ing could have astonished Joe and Sary, 
granny and people more than did the 
appearance of twins. Everything in or 
about Weasel Branch in the shape of 
signs, miracles and monstrosity legends 
vielded the palm to their advent. 

When Joe was called in from behind 
the stable—which was his favorite place 
of refuge in time of trouble, anxiety, 
deep speculation or thankfulness—where 
he had been walking up and down for 
hours with unnerved strides and with 
every sense of heart bent on sounds 
from his cabin, and was shown the 
duplicate of his expectations, he took a 
long breath, and spent its full force in 
“Surely !?) Then giving the joyful 
face of his wife a hearty kiss, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We've started a settlement 
agin, Sary, by gum !” and striding out 
of the cabin with the air of an emperor, 
he chalked on the doors of two of the 
vacant cabins nearest his own ‘‘ TAKEN.” 

Joe and Sary were elated by the 
double event; it was a start to be proud 
of. They could hold their heads higher 
up than any couple in Weasel Branch; 
they were the ‘‘ first family ” in twins 
at all events. 

The effect upon Joe was to increase 
the cheeriness of his whistle and also 
his thoughtfulness by the fireside : to 
make him work harder in his clearing, 
and create in him a great admiration 
for almanacs. ‘‘I hev seed,” he said, 
‘‘in an almanac uv Colonel Grayton’s 
a picter uv a man that hed met with a 
misforten —er maybe it wuz Judas 
busted ; an’ he hed a hull lot uv things 
grown out uv him uv all the curiousest 
sort you ever seed ; an’ one uv ’em wuz 
twins named Ge-men-i; an’ it were 
named signs uv the Zodiac— peared to me 
more like signs uv a tree fallen on him.” 

Joe hunted among Colonel Grayton’s 
refuse papers until he found three al- 
manacs out of which he cut the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and from among 
them Gemini, the twins ; he put one in 
his hat, stuck another up behind the 
stable, and sent one to Sary’s mother 
with the message ‘‘ that the picters wuz 
like the twins only the twins wuz 
purtier. An’ tell her,” said he to the 


messenger, ‘‘ef she had n’t gone berryen 
she ’d hev picked twins.” 

A revolution was worked in Joe's 
knowledge of mathematics by the in- 
troduction of the twin element into it : 
he lost the power of dividing by two 
and multiplied by two instead. He had 
always thought of Sary as having half 
of his belongings; but now, for the 
twins, ownership was entire, and one 
apiece of everything at that. In spite 
of Sary’s protest, he cut a barrel in half 
lengthwise and made two cradles, which 
he dyed with all the various colors 
yielded by berry and bark known to the 
mountaineers. Nothing pleased him 
more than keeping both of his feet 
going exactly alike while rocking them. 
Two pups and two kittens were assigned 
them ; a hen passed into the possession 
of the twins because it laid a double- 
yolked egg; and one day, when they 
had done more than an average amount 
of crying, he cut two switches for future 
use, but whittled them up angrily when 
he thought how they would hurt their 
little backs. 

Sary plied her needle with double 
velocity to catch up with the surprise, 
but would have lost a day’s sewing 
rather than not have taken plenty of 
time to show the twins off properly to 
the most humble comer. A wandering 
peddler told her one day that he had 
heard of a woman who had triplets. 
‘*Pack up your tricks an’ git!” said 
Sary, indignantly. ‘Ill have no be- 
littlen uv my twins nor me. Twins is 
the top uv nater.” Henceforth he was 
known in Weasel Branch as ‘‘that lyen 
peddler,” and his custom there was lost 
forever. 

That almost indispensable and much 
discussed thing for a baby, a name, 
was never thought of by Joe and Sary, 
for there was such a musical rotundity 
and redundance of titlein ‘‘ The Twins.” 
They even leaped that period of neuter- 
gendership common to all babies in the 
“It” time of youth, and were known 
all and severally as ‘‘ The Twins.” Sary 
would have felt herself guilty of false- 
hood and gross injustice if she had told 
Joe ‘‘that it bumped its little head an’ 
didn’t bawl.” She always said for a 
single bump, that ‘‘The Twins bumped 
their little heads an’ did n’t baw.” 
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They were pretty little things, black- 
eyed and ‘‘peert.” The small allotment 
of hair they had was dark and curly; 
they were chubby, corrugated and dim- 
pled. All hearts were wound about 
them with the unselfish freedom of love 
given only to babies. There was no one 
for miles around who did not love them. 
Old farmers as they came from mill, 
‘‘ packing grist’ on their backs or under 
them on their “critters,” stopped to 
look at The Twins, and often forgot, in 
their after-ponderment, to pick up their 
sacks as they went away. Old women 
came from near and from far-off settle- 
ments, bringing offerings of catmint, pep- 
permint and sage, done up in two bun- 
dies each, to avoid the appearance of 
partiality between them, and in the firm 
belief that their teas were made in sep- 
arate cups. The Twins, without know- 
ing it, were rulers of the whole country, 
and held in their four tiny fists, in that 
lowly cabin, sceptres more potent than 
monarchs ever held. 

But one day, when the fog lay low and 
chilling in Weasel Branch, balking the 
sun rays in their warming work, and 
throttling the draught of the cabin chim- 
ney, so that the fire burned low upon the 
hearth, in spite of all that Joecould dowith 
slivered pine and by lusty blowing, croup 
laid its heartless grip upon their little 
throats, and soon The Twins were dead. 

During the long hours of their illness 
Joe had stood guard with Sary by the 


cradles’ sides. With clenched hands 
and face set with determination, he 
seemed to place himself between his 


twins and all doers of injury to them— 
even disease anddeath. But sometimes, 
when he thought of what might come to 
them, and of his helplessness, his great 
form wilted to a nerveless mass, and he 
went bowed and broken from the cabin 
to his refuge behind the stable, where 
he knelt and prayed God to ‘* take the 
critters an’ new worken tricks an’ all, 
’cept Sary, an’ leave us our twins.” 
Nevertheless the shadowy hand bore 
away his hope and treasure, leaving 
him with no power to think or act. 
When death came to his little ones, 
dazed and dizzy he staggered to his sta- 
ble, and turned his horses and cattle 
loose upon the mountain side, as of no 
more use now that The Twins were dead. 
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III. 


In the mountain wilds of West Vir- 
ginia there is no long waiting between 
death and burial. The sun which has risen 
upon the living often sets on the grave 
of the dead. Itis not unseemly haste 
or superstitious fear that hurries inter- 
ment. Custom sanctions it, .and one- 
roomed cabins command it. The only 
limit to time is ‘‘ when the box is ready 
the buryen ‘ill be.” 

There was a sad sight in Joe’s cabin 
when the morning sifted her light 
through the fog, and gave dim knowledge 
of daybreak to the people of Weasel 
Branch. There lay ‘‘ The Twins,” side 
by side, upon the only bed in the cabin— 
growing into marble, the hues of health 
fading to the shade of Carrara. 

Sary was frantic with grief. She had 
clung to her babes until kindly hands 
had removed their stiffening forms from 
her clasp. The news had spread like a 
spring fire upon the mountains. Women 
and children were gathering in with pale 
faces and grief-stricken forms to add their 
cries to Sary’s, while the men stood in 
silent groups or sat apart with lowered 
heads and clasped hands vainly endeavor- 
ing to conceal their sobs. 

When old Squire Jewett came, he meas- 
ured the length of one of the twins upon 
a switch he had broken from a tree, and 
gave a dig in the bark with his thumb 
nail to mark the right length; then felt 
his way out of the cabin, for he could 
not see through his tears, and whispered 
to Sam Gruter: ‘“‘ You'll make the box 
*bout two feet six inches long, Sammy; 
yere’s the len’th on the saplin. I reckon 
it mought ez well be ‘bout the same 
widenness. You kin judge the deepness 
by the stuffen yer goen to put in; but 
make it saft, Sammy—make it saft.” 

Then he announced to those who were 
there that ‘‘The buryen ’ill be ez soon ez 
the box gits done. Sam Gruter, yere, 
hez some han’-sawed boards put away fer 
flooren, over the divide to his cabin, an’ 
he sez he ’ll giv some ov ’em for the box. 
An’ he’ll make it an’ not charge nary a 
cent anytime. Most like it ‘ll be near 
sundown afore he gits it done an’ he gits 
back yere, an’ then the buryen ’I1 be.” 

Sam Gruter, who had taken the switch 
in silence and broke it off gently at Squire 
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Jewett’s mark, as though it were a sacred 
thing, nodded assent and without raising 
his hat from over his eyes went out of 
the gate and started up the steep trail 
that lay over the ridge, as though the 
spring of his legs was all gone and they 
were weighted beyond recovery. 

That day was the longest ever known 
in Weasel Branch. The sun gave no 
signs of its whereabouts above the fog, 
that indicated to the experienced eyes 
‘the time uv day.” According to cus- 
tom the clock had been stopped when 
death entered the cabin. The day wore 
on in gloom and silence—wearing itself 
out when it shed no brightness. 

Every mortal in and about Joe’s cabin 
thought of some kind act to do or offer. 
One chopped wood, another banked it 
against the cabin-side, another split a pile 
of kindling that a month’s extravagance 
in lighting fires would not consume, an- 
other cleaned out the stables. The girls 
carried water from the spring until every 
tub and boiler and tin-pan was full; 
women topped Sary’s onions and demol- 
ished every weed in her garden; even 
little children plucked handfuls of wild 
honeysuckle, clematis and mountain 
laurel and laid them timidly in the 
kitchen. 

Old Granny Ellis went up to the 
weeping mother; took her a cup of tea; 
buttered a piece of bread and handed it 
to her; pushed back Sary’s sun-bonnet, 
smoothed her hair, looked into her face, 
patted her hands: got a glass of water 
for her; thought may be ‘‘a leetle apple 
brandy with sweetness inter it” would 
do her good; and poured out all the 
homely wealth of sympathy that could 
come from her kind heart. All this had 
no effect upon the mother’s grief. 
Smoothing her hair, the old lady said: 
‘Do n't took on so, Sary; do n’t took on 
so. Hit’s mighty hard to bear, poor 
girl, an’ I knows it, but don’t took on 
so. Four uv mine went dead, an’ we 
buried ’em. Jane Susan had the fever, 
and one—I disremember his name now 
jist to onst, he were so leetle—went off 
with the cough—whoopen they calls it. 
Ann Mariar—there was nothen like her 
notime—swallowed a spool uv sewen 
cotton, an’ we wound out the hull on it, 
but we could n’t git the spool nohow. 
Hit were jist ter’ble—an’ she goen on 


two year. An’ one hed a misry in its 
head, and went dead uv it. I took on 
fearful; but none uv ’em wuz _ twins, 
Sary; none uv ’em wuz twins.” As she 
spoke the tears zigzagged down her 
wrinkled cheeks, to fall in the furrowed 
skin of her hands. After a pause a 
smile broke over the old woman’s face— 
a beam of joy coming from a comfort- 
ing idea suddenly striking her. Lean- 
ing over, she put her wrinkled face 
against the plump brown cheek of the 
young mother and said: 

‘Don’t took on so, Sary; maybe 
you ll hev another un.” But looking 
at the two little faces upturned upon the 
bed, it seemed to occur to her that this 
was not consolation enough. So she 
leaned down again and _ whispered, 
‘*Maybe . you ‘ll hev two!” 

The people of Weasel Branch had 
never seen an apparition such as at that 
moment entered the door of Joe’s cabin. 
Quietly, gracefully, alady moved through 
it. Her face was so good and pure, 
bright, fresh and beautiful, that the 
grief of all seemed to forget itself, and 
their tears dried away. 

She wore a plain, elegant riding habit ; 
her skirt was gathered up by one hand, 
while in the other she carried a whip 
and a basket of Japanese make. Out- 
side the cabin, with bridle rein thrown 
over the gate post, stood her horse, so 
polished in coat, pointed in ears, spread 
in nostrils, and rich in flow of mane 
and tail, as to create in the inmates a 
wonder akin to awe. The lady went 
directly to the little dead ones, loosened 
a curl away from plastered stiffness, 
arranged with tender hands the folds of 
their calico dresses, turned their toes 
from rigid uprightness, and with a few 
magic touches seemingly brought them 
from death to life-like sleep. 

Sary could not see the lady from 
under her sun-bonnet, bowed as it was 
to her knees; but when she felt her 
hand upon her shoulder, there was some- 
thing in the touch that eased her grief, 
raised her head, and turned her face up- 
ward. The tears still flowed, but as she 
looked into the sweet face above her, 
something like a smile shone through 
them, the vision was so comforting. Not 
a word was said, but her sobs grew less 
frequent, her head went slowly over 
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against the standing figure of the stran- 
ger at her side, and in a little while she 
was fast asleep, with the gloved hand 
of the lady quietly pressing the sun- 
bonnet closer to her. 

As the sun—still far from its resting- 
place—laid shadows of mountain peaks 
down in Weasel Branch, Sam Gruter 
came in bearing a rude poplar box. He 
had, with a pair of compasses, scribed 
an ornament on each side, crude as the 
box itself, but there was kindness in it; 
and on the lid had drawn with red keil, 
eight letters of all kinds standing in 
every direction : 


§$ ThE. tWINs. ~ 


Some clean straw was placed in the 
bottom of the box, and over this was 
tacked a piece of coarse muslin, evi- 
dently torn from something. Sam Gruter 
picked up one of the babies after the 
other, and, tenderly as a mother could 
have done, placed them side by side in 
the box. 

The lady moved. Sary waked, and 
shrieked with agony at the disappear- 
ance of her darlings from the bed. 
Rushing to the box she took it in her 
arms, seeming to feel in its angles the 
soft roundness of her pets as she clasped 
it to her breast. ‘‘ Oh, my little uns! 
Oh, my purty uns! Oh, my twins! 
You ’ve done gone from me,” she cried 
over and over again. 

The lady’s lips quivered, her eyes 
stood full of tears. She waited until 
the wildness of the mother’s grief had 
vented itself; then lovingly took the 
box from her, and placed it upon the 
bed. From her basket she drew such 
flowers as never were seen before in 
Weasel Branch, and arranged them 
about the little dead ones. All eyes 
followed her movements with surprised 
interest, while grief yielded to curiosity. 

Joe, who was sitting quietly in the 
darkness of a corner, came forward. 
His face was drawn into hard lines. 
Every feature and muscle seemed pulled 
inward by his sorrow; even tears could 
not find their way out of the great hol 
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lows into which his eyes had sunk. In 
him was that grief which knows no re- 
lieving flow. He gazed a moment at the 
pretty upturned faces and each flower in 
turn ; then he drew close to the lady, 
and said in a broken way, ‘‘ Does n’t 
they look pretty—them posies, an’ all ? 
Thankee, missus ; thankee, missus. I’m 
obleeged to you—Sary an’ me.” He 
leaned over the faces, rubbed his cheeks 
against them, clucked and whistled as 
he used to do when he tossed them in 
delight or coaxed a smile from them as 
they lay in their cradles. In a moment 
he straightened up, looking the wreck of 
despair. ‘‘ Them wuz my twins, missus ; 
my twins—Sary’s an’ mine. They don’t 
hear me cluck an’ whistleno more. What 
hev I done to hev sich hard luck? He's 
took em together. That’s right anyway. 
an’ showen no favor to one over t’ other 
—Sary an’ me did that-a-way. He might 
as well fall Sary an’ me too—sense He's 
maken a clearen. We’s ready fer log- 
gen. There’sno sap runnen inme. I'd 
like to lay down ‘long side of ’em- 

techen—an’ die—Sary an’ me.” 

‘The grave’s done dug,” said Squire 
Jewett, ‘‘an’ I reckon we mought ez 
well move to the buryen. You folks ez 
wants to see ’em agin kin take a look 
now afore Sam hammers on the top. 
You'll never see the likes. agin—no time 
never.” The old man as he spoke pulled 
the broad brim of his hat down over his 
eyes, and blew his nose. 

All moved to look at them, clustered 
around the corpses, and filled the cabin 
and Weasel Branch with wails of unaf 
fected woe. 

Sam Gruter nailed on the lid as if he 
feared the sound of his own hammer. 
and wrapped the coffin carefully in sev- 
eral folds of paper which he had found 
—for it was now raining-—then took it 
in his arms and started up the mountain 
side, with a sad motley following; there 
was not a dry eye, or a heart that did 
not ache.” 

The neighbors had dug the grave in a 
pretty clear spot, away above the Branch, 
close by a huge white oak. Sam Gruter 
placed the coffin upon the ground and 
wrapped the paper closer about it, while 
the mourners grouped around in grief- 
stricken silence. 

The lady stood outside the circle in 
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strong contrast with its homely mem- 
bers. From out the stillness came her 
voice, low and sweet, but rich and ear- 
nest, repeating the beautiful words of our 
Lord’s Prayer. Every head bowed low; 
the women sank on their knees and 
hastily pulled off their sun-bonnets; the 
men knelt as though a vision from 
above commanded them; a_ blackbird 
close by sang his richest notes; a scarlet 
tanager filled the air with his melodious 
prophecy, ‘‘ Wet year;” a pair of tiny 
warblers joined in the chorus from a 
neighboring cedar, and this was tlie 
simple funeral service of the Twins of 
Weasel Branch. 

The coffin was placed in its resting- 
place. Every spadeful of earth was 
lowered gently into the grave until it 
was filled. Sam Gruter carefully spread 
the sheets of brown paper over the pat* 
ted mound to keep off the falling rain, 
and old Squire Jewett dug a trench 
about it, that the falling water might be 
guided away. 

Joe had not withdrawn his longing, 
heartbroken gaze from the grave for an 
instant. As each spadeful of earth 
went down into it, he drew his form to- 
gether and his breast in around his tigut- 
ened breath, as if to catch the weight 
falling upon his darlings. He pressed 
Sary’s arm to him with a remonstrating 
movement of his own, apparently ap- 
pealing to her, in his weakness, to light- 
en the clods. When all was finished, 
he raised his head and seemed to take 
his first breath since the filling of the 
grave began. 

The crowd did not stir, but stood gap- 
ing at the lady as she moved to the side 
of Joe and Sary. Traces of tears were 
in her eyes, but there was a pleasurable 
flush over her face and a touch of ex- 
citement in her voice and gesture which 
did not seem to belong to her calm dig- 
nity. Joe involuntarily reached out his 
hand to take that of the lady, groping, 
as it were, after the comfort he felt there 
would be to him in the touch. She 
quietly took it in her own, and rested 
her other hand lovingly on Sary’s shoul- 
der, then said with a sweet solemnity: 
‘‘My heart has been with you to-day in 
your great trial. What has come to you 
seems hard and strange, but God knows 
what is best and right. Bear Him ever 
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in your thoughts. What is shortly to 
come will seem yet more strange. Go 
home now. The Twins are there. God 
has made good your loss.” 

The firm grasp of Joe’s hand relaxed 
and fell from that of the lady, who 
kissed the blanched face of Sary, moved 
around the oak, and sank down the 
mountain path into the sea of mist 
flooding the ravines of Weasel Branch. 

The people stood gazing after the fad- 
ing vision. Not a form moved. Joe 
blanched until the brown burn of his 
face made a mask for the pallor beneath 
it. He was the first of the astounded 
group to recover from the surprise, and 
as his thoughts came back to him with 
a rush and bound, the last words of the 
lady rang out away above all others: 
‘*Go home now. The Twins are there. 
God has made good your loss.” 

Joe grasped Sary in his strong arms. 
The blood flew to his face, and as it 
ebbed slowly away again, an expression 
came over it that was sublime in its 
trust and thankfulness. His eyes were 
raised, and the watery truants to his 
woe came stealing out of them and down 
his cheeks; his lips moved, and he slow- 
ly murmured ‘‘Surely!” His tones grew 
stronger and richer in confidence as he 
added: ‘‘God must be like Colonel 
Grayton; an’ what he says is so.” They 
grew to a joyous shout as he cried: 
‘‘They ’re thar! They ’re thar, sure! 
Come on! They ’re thar, Sary—the 
Twins!” Lifting Sary up as if she was 
one of them, he ran down the steep path 
with her to his eabin; and there in the 
cradles, sleeping as peacefully, and as 
healthy and rosy as babies could be, lay 
two babies, matching in the number of 
the hairs of their heads, plumpness of 
cheeks and depths of dimples, the lost 
Twins of Weasel Branch! Joe grabbed 
them from their cradles, kissed them, 
cried over them, hugged them to his 
broad breast as he sat on the floor, and 
actually gave Sary a kick in his impa- 
tience to arouse her from her fainting 
condition, as she lay where he had 
dropped her at sight of the babies. 

‘“By gum, it’s them, Sary. The har 
like yourn, an’ fists shet up like mine. 
How on airth did it come ’round? It 
must be a vision, or a miracle like Lazy- 
rus I’ve heern preachen about—an’ thet 
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lady, one uv them wingen things I've 
heern tell on. Sary, git up. They’re yere. 
They haint got on the same shifts an’ 
caliker we buried ’em in, but a heap sight 
nicer—soft an’ flummery like, an’ done 
up with humpetty doens. Look, Sary! 
‘These yere, lively as squrls. Hit’s God's 
doen, or Colonel Grayton’s.” 

Sary had by this time roused from her 
stupor of surprise and fear, and sat star- 
ing in bewildered wonder at Joe and the 
babies! The sight was overpowering to 
her. Shecrawled up to Joe, laid her head 
on his breast between the little ones, and 
wept violently but silently; half fearing 
that she would drive away the spirits 
appearing so real and beautiful in the 
well-known forms of her twins. 

Joe,” said Sary, without daring to 
look up, ‘“‘air they there yit ?” 

Yes, by gum!” said Joe firmly. ‘‘An’ 
[ hev a hitch on ’emas ’ill keep ’em from 
roilen an’ starten off unbeknownst. An’ 
I'vechocked ’em good,” which was abun- 
dartly testified by a joint yell from the 
compressed babies. 

This genuine ery brought Sary to her 
senses as nothing else would have done. 
As Joe afterward told Colonel Grayton: 
‘‘ A baby’s ery eallsall the rubbish away 
frum ‘bout a woman.” Sary took them 
from Joe and—as naturally as if she had 
not had a rest from the business—went 
to looking for pins. 

** Joe,” she said, when they were com 
forted, ‘‘ther whiter than they wuz, but 
maybe that comes from goen dead an’ 
buryen. The tricks they has on ’em is 
new-fangled an’ puzzlen with tyen strings 
an’ buttons, an’ haint made our way; but, 
law sakes, haint they purty—white an’ 
smooth like good towellen, an’ frizzed up 
like a curly chicken. Oh, my darlens! |] 
hev you onct more,” she exclaimed as she 
kissed them over and over again. 

Suddenly she grew pale; and Joe, who 
was watching her, with a face as red and 
shiny as perfect happiness could make 
it, said excitedly: ‘‘Now don't go off 
agin, Sary. Don’t go off agin. What’s 
the mis’ry now, Sary?”’ 

‘Joe, oh Joe!” she said appealingly, 
‘‘what’s become uv the ones we ‘ve jist 
buried—clothes an’ all?” 

‘“Why these is them,” said Joe almost 
savagely. ‘‘Does you think God or 
Colonel Grayton ’ud send ’em back in 
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caliker?” and Joe’s face showed that 
never for one moment would he think 
either God or Colonel Grayton capable 
of such a thing. 

Suddenly Joe leaped to his feet as 
though he had forgotten something—ran 
out of the cabin, put a hand to each side 
of his mouth, threw his head back, and 
yelled up through the mist in the direc 
tion of the group standing by the newly 
made grave, ‘‘ They ’re yere—The Twins. 
They’re yere! Come down an’ see ’em, 
sound timber and sap runnen.” 

Hearing the voice of Joe, and knowing 
that what he said must have a mighty 
meaning, the crowd moved with varied 
emotions. The younger portion fled, 
shrinking into the forest in scattered 
bunches. Many of the older ones stood 
stupefied with fear; some looked wildly at 
the grave as if expecting a resurrection; 
while others sat down on the ground and 
covered their heads in helplessness. 

Sam Gruter shook his head with a pity 
ing shake, and said: ** Joe has done gone 
crazy, an’ no wonder.” 

“Then,” said Squire Jewett firmly, 
‘‘he’s a needen help, an’ Sary's a needen 
help. Thar’s no use minden thedead. I'll 
go down an’ see what they ‘re a needen.” 
And sixty years vanished from the old 
inan’s step as he ran down the mountain. 

Down through the mist, and into the 
shadows of Weasel Branch went those 
brave enough to face the unknown. 
When Squire Jewett reached the cabin 
door, Joe’s lap was heaped up with Sary 
and the babies. Squire Jewett stopped 
as if he had run against something, and 
could not lower his eyes to see what it 
was. Like one inan open-eyed sleep, he 
made a somnambulistic inquiry from 
twenty toes to two pug-noses; then wak 
ing asSam Gruter came in, he announced 
to him with all the weight of judicial in 
ventory and confirmed faith, ‘‘ Hit beats 
the hull New Testyment, Sammy, the 
hull New Testyment.” 

Sam Gruter was dazed at the sight. 
Nothing but Squire Jewett’s air of cer 
tainty would have convinced him that 
The Twins were really there in the flesh 
and not as ghosts, and kept him from 
running away from the sight into the 
gathering darkness. His legs returned 
to their fidelity when the comforting 


idea came to him that, if these were 
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ghosts, they were very little ones; and 
when he saw that at that moment they 
were engaged in an effort to swallow 
each other's fists in an unghostly man- 
ner. So he nodded assent to Squire 
Jewett, and reverently added to the 
Squire's assertion, ‘‘ Devils, pigs and all.” 

But hands fed by as warm blood as 
was thumped about by the hearts of Sam 
and the Squire, could not keep away 
from the certainty of consoling touch. 
They fondled dainty chin-doubles and 
ereamy wrinkles, timidly restrained to 
soft touches by the belief that they had 
just come from another world, and must 
go back unsoiled. 

As soon as Sam Gruter felt himself 
into a state of absolute certainty about 
their being real flesh and blood, he said: 
** Joe, it peared like when I wuz a-driven 
the nails inter the box, I felt like The 
Twins wuz my own, an’ I put in sixpen- 
nies instead uv tens, an’ hammered ’em 
light. An’I putsome gimblet holesin the 
bottom, an’ were a-listenen all the way up 
yander to the grave, while I wuz a-packen 
‘em, thinken maybe they ’d come to. 
But I gav it up when I patted the grave. 
Hit ‘peared jist hke they wuz my own, 
an’ it ‘pears so now.” 

“T wuz a-thinken jist like you, Sam,” 
said Squire Jewett, ‘‘ how it says in the 
Seripters thet our Lord liked roasten 
ears, jist like us common folks, an’ 
maybe He liked twins too. But He’s 
gin ’em back to Joe an’ Sary, jist like ] 
allers thought He oughter done the corn, 
an’ I’m jist as glad ez if—ez if it had 
been my buryen an’ I'd got back.” 

The Squire’s feelings were disturbing 
him with quivers, shakes and slippery 
voice, as old Granny Ellis tottered in, 
with just enough power left to raise her 
hands, and scarcely breath enough to 
exclaim, as she dropped into a chair: 
‘Twouvem! The Lord be marciful! 
Sary, two uv em!” 

A few of the neighbors gathered about 
the door, afraid to enter. Some looked in, 
and then fled into the darkness. Great was 
the marvel. A hundred different stories 
flew in as many directions, varying 
from direct delivery of The Twins from 
the clouds to visible ascension from the 
ground; and all were duly clothed with 
detail as they went from mouth to mouth. 

As soon as Joe could, he slipped out 


unnoticed to his spot behind the stable. 
Frank honesty and unspeakable joy 
were present on his fine, open face. He 
looked out over the black outline of the 
mountain ridge, drew up his hardy form, 
swollen with pride and gratitude, and 
then in a firm, manly voice, said: ‘‘ God, 
the hosses an’ allis yourn. I’m obleeged 
to you—me an’ Sary.” 

Proudly he walked to the empty 
cabins, where a few hours before he had 
erased ‘‘Taken” from the doors, and 
wrote up in larger letters, ‘‘TAKEN 
AGIN.” 

When Joe entered his own cabin, the 
twins were asleep in their cradles, with 
Sary sitting by looking at them in hap- 
py, contented wonder. She had not the 
trust and faith that Joe had, in either 
‘*God or Colonel Grayton.” Nor until 
she had indisputable proofs of vitality 
in two well-filled stomachs, and had 
made a most critical examination — of 
every feature, was she convinced that 
they were certainly alive and her own 
babies. Her whole love went to them 
on first sight of them, for they filled the 
sickening void in her heart, and in her 
surprise she accepted them as her own; 
but even her simple mind was not free 
from suspicion and doubt on a matter so 
much out of the ordinary as resurrected 
babies with new clothes on, when she 
came to think all about it. But there 
they were—alive! There was no deny- 
ing the evidence of full stomachs, and 
the loud effects of timid but well deliv- 
ered thrusts of pin, surreptitiously given 
as she took off their fine clothing and 
dressed them after the day-and-night 
custom of Weasel Branch, in calico slips. 
Then there was no longer doubt—noth- 
ing but love, happiness and wonder. 

With all these in her face, she said to 
Joe: ‘It’s them!” Then she silently 
rose and went to the bed, got down on 
her hands and knees, and disappeared un- 
der its darkest, farthest corner. When 
she backed out she brought the box con- 
taining her new hat, and hung it up on 
the rafter, from which she had taken it 
when the twins died. When Joe keiled 
up ‘Taken Agin” on the cabin doors, 
all of his former hopes, happiness and 
plans came back to him; but when he 
saw Sary’s disposition of the hat, he 
knew that it meant the restoration to 
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her of all her former self. His cup was 
full. His joy ramified in all directions, 
but rez ached its climax in the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ We’ve started a settlement agin, 
Sary, by gum! 

Again the moonbeams had a story to 
tell of love and happiness in Weasel 
Branch; and as they strayed many miles 

way from Joe Gabner’s cabin to the 
side of a wild blue river—just where its 
shoals and eddies, rapids and rocks, 
placed a barrier to navigation for all 
craft save canoes—they learned the se- 
cret of the sleeping twins. There Colo- 
nel Grayton had built a pretty hunting- 
lodge, which he kept furnished and 
ready for occasional visits when hunting, 
fishing and mountain air outbid the city 
of his home for pleasure, or when on 
his way to Weasel Branch. It was 
cared for by a trusty couple in his em- 
ploy, who prided themselves on being in 
a perpetual state of readiness for ‘the 
Colonel's coming, from plethoric larder 
to polished coats of dogs and horses. 

Peeping through an open window 
into a cozy room, latticed and paneled 
with guns, oars and fishing tackle, car- 
peted with skins and hung with trophies 
of the hunt, the moonbeams found, sit- 
ting at a table, writing, the vision that 
had seared and comforted the simple- 
minded dwellers of Weasel Branch. 
The lady still wore her habit, splashed 
and wet from rain and riding; but her 
face was so crowded with love, eager- 
ness and inquiry as she sent messages 
to her flying pen, that not a thought of 
her disheveled condition was traceable 
upon it. And this is what she wrote: 

Beecu Lopae, Oct. 16th. 

My Dear Hvusspanp: How I do wish you were here to 
tell me whether I have done right or not. I know you 
would tell me that I have, and then accuse me of be- 
ing a plotter, schemer and substitutor of babies, and 
torment the life out of me; but still I wish you were here. 

I arrived safely. Greg and Hannah were very glad 
to see me, as were the horses, dogs and, I think, the 
Dominick rooster Nurse got along nicely with the 
twins. Everybody thought they were mine. I was 
several times sorely tempted to adopt them by silence 
when asked about the ownership of them. 

There were so many difficulties about getting wre 
on the way that I was compelled to carry a jug 
would rather drive a cow than carry a jug 

A funny looking old backwoods man on the push- 
boat which brought me up the river asked me “ef 
twins was common in our parts?’ He had asked me 
so many questions that I answered, ‘‘Sometimes.*’ He 
went away and studied upon it until just as we reached 
here, when he came to me and asked, ‘Air they in 
season now *”* 

This morning Greg, nurse and myself started early 
on our horses “for Weasel Branch. The basket you 
had made for the twins to take the mountain ride in 


answered nicely. Strapped on behind Greg’s saddle, 
it carried them very comfortably. One of the natives 


said “‘it were better than carryen ‘em by the legs like 
a pair uv chickens, anyway. 

Ve had a lovely wild ride, lunching I do n't know 
where, but not far from Joe Gabner’s cabin. You 
know I have never been farther into the wilderness 
than this lodge. I do not think you could have per- 
suaded me to make this journey without you if it fad 
not been for my great desire to see Joe and Sary 
—about whom you have told me so much—and to 
break the sad news of Jennie’s death gently to them. 
It was just like you to have Dan and Jennie “ get mar 
ried and be done with it,’ as soon as you found out 
their love for each other—if it was a little hasty—and 
to fix them so nicely in Cincinnati. I know you were 
right, but you ought to have sent Joe word about it. 
Now I should not have said that, for 1 know there is 
no mail route up here. I knew what a pleasant sur- 
prise news of the marriage would be to them, but I 
could not bear to think that I would have to tell how 
Jennie died when the twins were born, and tell her 
parting words to me: ‘‘ Please take the twins to Sary 
and Joe. I gives ‘em to them; Sary ‘l keer fer ‘em 
like they wuz her own. Dan has no one to keer for 
them now.” 

When we were close to Joe’s cabin we met a peddler 

the only person we saw on the journey. He asked if 
we were ‘ goen to the buryen.”’ ] answered no, but in- 
quired whose funeral it was. ‘* Why,” said he, ** haint 
you heerd it? The twins is dead. The twinsuv Weasel 
Branch—Joe Gabner’s twins. They died this mornen, 
an’ they buries them this arternoon. I heered it over 
to Polecat Hollow.”’ I write it just as the peddler said 
it. Inever was so shocked. I was all upset. I did 
not feel thatI could goto them at such atime, and add 
to their grief by telling them of Jennie’s death. I felt 
that the little ones we had cared for and love so well 
would not be as welcome and enter into their hearts as 
they certainly would at any other time. I thought of 
turning back and waiting for another opportunity, 
but finally concluded to go on, and to leave Greg, 
nurse and the twins in the woods near the house where 
no one would see them, then go to the cabin by my- 
self, and be guided by what seemed best. 

When 1 came in sight of Joe’s cabin I left the party 
in the woods and went toit. I felt so grieved: it was 
such a sad sight. Men and children were standing and 
sitting all around in mournful, silent groups; but from 
the cabin came the wails of women, mingled with the 
sobs and groans of men. There was nothing but 
grief to be heard or seen, 

As soon as I saw the poor dead babies it seemed to 
me that Jennie’s twins on been stricken with death 
and were lying there, they were so exactly like them 
—even their little noses and dimples. Then the strange 
ness of it all came over me—that I should reach there 
with the twin children of a brother and sister of Joe 
and Sary to find their twins just departed. 

I consoled Sary as well as i could. I did not say any 
thing to her. She was beyond the comfort of words. 
Poor Joe! He seemed so pleased with some flowers I 
had brought from the lodge and put about the bodies, 

When they carried the coffin out and started for the 
grave, I noticed that no one remained behind at the 
cabin. 

It flashed upon me to put Jennie’s babies in the 
empty cradles and let them be found when the funeral 
was over. If they took me for a being from the other 
world, as the looks and actions of all seemed to indi- 
cate, I could not help it. Idid not hesitate an instant 
—or think of what you would say, once. I rode to 
where nurse was, kissed the darlings good-bye, told 
her to run with them to the cabin, what to do, and re- 
turn instantly to Greg and wait for me. I reached 
the grave just as the most solemn, impressive, grief- 
stricken procession I ever saw stopped beside it. The 
sight was so simple and touching that I almost lost my 
balance. The excitement was making me feel a little 
in doubt as to whether I should lz 1ugh at the joy I felt 
sure my plan would cause, or give way entire ly and 
have a good cry. But I managed to tell Joe and Sary 
what to expect, and left them as quickly as I could, 
arriving back here about midnight. I do wonder how 
the twins are. 

I do not care what you say, I know I did right. If I 
have not, you can fix it up when you go to Weasel 
Branch. 

I send this down the river by Greg, Tam so anxious 
for you to know about the matter. How I w ish you 
were here. I will expect you in a week. Now mind, 
do n't be a day longer. 

Good night, with lots of love, from your wife, 

MARTHA GRAYTON. 
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Two weeks later Colonel Grayton was 
sitting in Joe’s cabin. He was a large, 
fine-looking man, with a face good and 
true to his nature. Joe and Sary were 
there, and ‘‘The Twins” were in that 
Paradise of Babydom over which full 
stomachs and sleep are chief rulers. Joe 
and Sary had just finished a long recital 
of the described events, to which Colonel 
Grayton had listened thoughtfully. He 
had intended telling them the whole 
story, but their faith was so fixed in the 
supernatural restoration of their children ; 
their love for them was so great and pride 
in them so unbounded, that he hesitated 
before making disturbing disclosures, 
and decided to remain silent, believing 
that it was best for all in and about 
Weasel Branch. He determined that if 
a proper time came, or events demanded 
it, he would tell Joe, and allow him 
him to do as he thought best about tell- 
ing Sary. He told them of the marriage 
of Dan and Jennie, and of Jennie’s death ; 
coneealing from them the birth of twins. 
Their sorrow was so touching that Col 
onel Grayton took a walk which ex- 
tended beyond Joe’s place behind the 
stable before he could see clearly where 
he was going. 

When he returned he asked, in his 
cheery way: ‘‘Joe, have you and Sary 
named the youngsters yet?” 

Joe looked at him in serious surprise. 

‘Uv course,” said he; ‘they ‘re The 
Twins—The Twins uv Weasel Branch.” 

Colonel Grayton laughed. ‘‘That won't 
do, Joe. They must have names. Sup- 
pose we try some on them to see how they 
fit. Now, how would Joe and Sary do 7” 

**No,” said Joe; ‘‘that ‘ud be doublen 

Sary an’ me up. They ‘ll hev to be hol- 
lered at when they gits to runnen about 
loose, an’ I’d be runnen from away yon- 
der an’ everywhere, thinken thar was 
omethen goen wrong; an’ Sary an’ me 
‘ud be ‘ole Joe’ an’ ‘ole Sary’ afore she 
wuz uv age, an’ me goen on twenty-five. 
No, I don’t bleve in doublen ‘cept in git- 
ten joined—an’ twins.” 

‘*How would Dan and Jennie do?” 
said Sary thoughtfully. ** There oughter 
to be a Jennie; I’m so used to sayen 
Jennie’s name.” 

A long silenee ensued. At length Joe 
said, reluctantly : ‘‘Sary, them thet’s 
named arter the dead dies arly.” 


‘‘T forgotted that,” said Sary sadly. 

‘Surely ! I hev it, by gum! ” exclaimed 
Joe, with a burst. ‘‘ Buck and Berry. 
Them's the names fer’em. They’sallus 
hitched together an’ makes a hull team. 
Look at my oxen! Them’s their names. 
They kin pull through anything, stumps, 
an’ rocks an’ hard places, an’ haint 
afeered uv nothen notime. Buck’s a 
lively name fer a boy, an’ Berry’s a 
purty name fer a gal—an’ they'll git 
yoked up furder along, I reckon. Buck 
an’ Berry—surely! When they gits to 
toddlen we kin ‘whoa, haw’ ‘em round 
the cheers. But no lickens, Sary; no 
lickens !” 

Colonel Grayton laughed a hearty as- 
sent, and Sary repeated quietly: ‘* Berry, 
Berry. Berry Gabner. Buck Gabner. 
Buck. Them ‘ll do. There as handy ez 
coffee you kin buy roasted in town.” 

The moonbeams that nightsaw ‘* Buck 
and Berry” printed on each of the cabin 
doors, under ‘* Taken agin.” 

‘*Now, Joe,” said Colonel Grayton, 
after the matter of names was settled, 
‘“my ancestors were a set of foolish old 
chaps, who, instead of enjoying the 
money they made, and helping others 
to enjoy life while they could look on 
and see the pleasure in it, were as close- 
fisted as those babies there. They were 
even afraid their own children might 
enjoy spending it, so they left it behind 
them, tied up in wills with strong legal 
ropes, for their grandchildren, whom 
they knew nothing about, for none 
chanced to be born before the old fools 
died; and I was the only one that put in 
an appearance afterward. Therefore the 
care and spending of their money was 
left to an entire stranger, and I happen- 
ed to be the one. I am not going to 
commit their blunder. I intend to see 
all that I am interested in prosper and 
be happy. I will not deprive any one 
of them of the pleasure of making their 
own living, but I will help them do it. 
Here are the deeds for two hundred 
acres of land adjoining your own, one 
for Buck and one for Berry—girl and 
boy alike. Why not? Adam and Eve 
shared the world, and Eve outmanaged 
him; so give the girls a chance, I say.” 

Col. Grayton wrote the names of the 
twins in blank spaces in the deeds. 
‘*Give these to them whenever you 
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think they should have them. Don't 
wait for twenty-one years to tell you; 
go by the sense of the children. When 
they are ready to mount a ladder, see 
that it is placed right and give them a 
lift, if the object they are after is good. 
I will treat all your children alike, if it 
takes my whole tract of land. What 
time is it, Joe? Why, your clock has 
stopped,” said the Colonel, anxious to 
help Joe out with something that was 
sticking in his throat. And while Joe 
was extricating a prodigious ‘‘ Surely!” 
Sary answered: “It haint gone good 
sence Joe put his Testymint an’ the 
money as was stole, on the swinger.” 

‘“ What money? And who stole it?” 
asked the Colonel. 

Joe told him all about it, and as the 
Colonel listened to the story, a light 
“ame over his face. ‘‘ Hit’s oncommon 
strange,” said Joe, ‘‘ thet we never heerd 
nothen about thet money. Ther haint 
no one about yere smoked a cigar no 
time; nor treated no one more nor com- 
mon, nor gone off, nor paid mor’n three 
dollars fer a pair uv boots, nor spended 
more than honest come-by, sence it wuz 
took, ‘cept Jennie goen off, an’ she 
did n't take it.” 

‘*Yes, Jennie did,” 
solemnly. 

Sary gave a shriek, and bent her head 
into her lap. Joe's eyes flashed angrily 
as he looked at the Colonel, and for the 
first time in his life he doubted that 
Colonel Grayton ‘‘ wuz allus right, an’ 
knowed every kind uv knowen.” But, 
as quick as the flash of his eyes, the 
color left his face; he rose and tenderly 
lifted Sary’s head, saying soothingly to 
her, ‘‘ Never mind, Sary, taint your 
fault. She’s gone dead now, an’ we for- 
give her.” He looked up toward heaven 
as he added, ‘‘Sary an’ me.” 

‘* Hold Joe,” said the Colonel, 
coming back from a spell of apparent 
absent-mindedness, and seeing their wor 


said the Colonel 


On, 
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ried faces, ‘‘I was thinking. You are 
right; it was neither Sary’s fault nor 
Jennie’s. I took her from her home 
very suddenly, as you remember, be- 
cause I was taking Dan with me. I 
found out that they loved each other; 
so to make them happy, and because I 
liked them both, I made up my mind to 
take Jennie—that they might not be 
separated—and get them married as soon 
as I could find either squire or preacher. 
Before we reached ten miles from here, 
Jennie stopped short in the road and 
said: ‘‘I must go back. I forgot to tell 
Joe something.” She would not tell me 
what it was, and I had a hard time to 
persuade her to go on, she was so much 
excited. I told her that she could get 
some one to write for her in such a way 
that you could understand it, and send 
it to you some time by me. You know 
I have not been here since then. Jennie 
worried a good deal about it. While 
she was dying she was delirious at 
times. I remember she said something 
about money—seeing you put it some- 





where, and her taking it in fun. Her 
remarks were disconnected, but she 
talked of a bell. Let’s look at the 
clock.” 


Joe dropped Sary in his usual manner 
when anything affecting their happiness 
occurred to him, and hastily brought 
the clock. Sary stared at it with almost 
as much anguish as she had at her dead 
twins. But when Colonel Grayton pro- 
duced a roll of notes from behind the 
bell, where Jennie in her fun had placed 
it as a joke on Joe, she laughed through 
her tears and said: ‘‘ That were jist like 
our Jennie—allus foolen with the clock 

setten it forrid an’ back to fool the 
fellers. Joe, we never oughter hev 
‘spicioned her. We'll keep the money 
for Buck and Berry ”*—‘ The Twins uv 


Weasel Branch,” Joe added hastily, not 
willing to drop the old title because of 
the new names. 
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MYSTERIOUS MUSIC OF THE GULF COAST. 


THERE is a time when summer stars are glowing 
And night is fair along the Southern shore, 

The sailor resting where the tide is flowing 
Hears somewhere near, below his waiting oar, 

A haunting tone, now vanishing, now ealling, 
Now lost, now luring, like some elfin air ; 

In murmurous music, fathoms downward falling, 
It seems a dream of song, imprisoned there. 


The legend tells, a phantom ship is beating 
On yonder bar, a wanderer evermore; 

Its rhythmic music, evanescent, fleeting, 
Stirs the lagoon and echoes on the shore. 
O, phantom ship, dost near that port elysian 
Where radiant rainbow colors ever play ? 
Shall hope’s mirage return a.blessed vision, 
And canst thou find a joy of yesterday ¢ 


The legend tells of a pale horseman fleeing, 

Whose steed the gnomes with metals strange have shod; 
Who, on and on, a distant summit seeing, 

His way pursues in ocean paths untrod. 
His spectral hoofs by the evangel bidden 

Like far carillons beat in measures low. 
Elusive tone ! dost near where that is hidden 
Which made the music of the long ago ? 


The legend tells of sirens of the ocean 
That wander singing, where the sea-palms rise, 
And through the song’s intense and measured motion 
I seem to hear their soft imprisoned sighs. 
They lure me like the spell of a magician, 
Once more I see the palaces of Spain, 
I feel the kindling thrill of young ambition, 
The tide sweeps on—the song is lost again ! 


The legend tells of vocal sea-sands sifting 
With vibrant forces, resonant and strong, 
And on the surging sand-dunes, fretting, drifting, 
Like broken hearts that hide their griefs in song. 
Tell me, white atoms, in your sad oblation, 
Of drift that lies so deep that none may sean, 
Is it forgotten in God’s great creation, 
Who formed the fleeting, hour-glass life of man ? 


The legend tells of those who long have slumbered: 
A forest race, too valorous to flee, 

Who when in battle by their foes out-num bered, 
With clasping hands came singing to the sea. 

The ocean drew them to her hidden keeping ; 
The stars watched o’er them in the deeps above ; 

Their death-song lingers ; but the tones of weeping 
Tell the eternity of human love. 4 

Laura F. Hinsdale. 
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HuMAN culture has been said to have 
begun with fire, of which the uses in- 
creased in the same ratio as culture it- 
self. Civilization has certainly advanced 
with the subjection of the destructive 
forces of Nature. The wind and the 
flood that scattered the materials of 
man’s rude habitation, or swept it into 
the sea, were made to grind his corn, 
vaft his ships to distant lands, or bear 
his commerce upon the wave; steam 
has been. harnessed to his chariot on 
land and sea; the lightning was first 
used as his messenger, but is rapidly be- 
coming his maid-of-all-work. And now, 
even: the dreaded fire-damp of the mine 
has been tamed and made to light and 
heat his dwellings, and to supply the 
best of fuel for his manufactures. Tor 
the natural gas of Pittsburgh and Ohio 
is no recently discovered force of nature, 
but is almost identical in its composition 
vith the deadly explosive vapor of the 
Mmglish coal-pit, the marsh-gas of our 
swamps, or Le Feu Eternel of Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea. 

The last-named fires, the most famous 
in the world, are fed by the oldest nat- 
ural gas wells of which history has pre- 
served any record. Strabo and Plutarch 
allude to them, and the very earliest 
extant reference to the Magi of Asia re- 
cords those people as worshiping the 
eternal fires which then blazed and still 
burn there from the fissures of the rocks. 
Those records take us back to a period 
it least 600 years before Christ; but the 
Magi lived and worshiped long before 
that time. 

About 1200 years ago, these fire altars 
were overturned by the Grecian Em- 
peror Heraclius, but the fire-worshipers 
remained in the Caucasus until the Per- 
sian empire was subjugated by the Mo- 
hammedans, and then they went to 
India; and, yet, until a very recent day, 
«a representative of their sect remained 
at Surakhani to tend the perpetual flame 
upon the altar there. An English trav- 
eler who visited the sacred spot a few 
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years ago, after describing the altar and 
the priest, says: 


For long, long ages the worship of these flaming 
issues of petroleum gas at Surakhani has been main 
tained by delegations of priests from India, who have 
died and been buried upon the spot, to be succeeded 
by other devotees from the same country. It would, 
of course, be possible to extinguish the blaze, if one were 
to choke the fissures; and the people about the place 
say that sometimes, when the wind rises to a hurricane, 
the fire is actually put out. The gas, however, canthen 
at once be relighted with a match. We saw this done; 
not as of yore, with mysterious incantations and the 
terrified awe of superstitious worshipers, but — to 
what base uses may gods come!—in order to burn 
lime for Baku, and to purify the oil raised from the 
natural reservoir in which the gas is generated. We 
thought that never, perhaps, had we seen a man more 
to be pitied than the ‘‘ poor Indian’ who is the sue 
cessor of a long line of religiously appointed guard 
ians of this once sacred spot. There the light of this 
lamp of Nature’s making flared on its formerly hal 
lowed altar-place, maid-of-all-work to half a dozenakt 
generate Persians, now subjects of the Christian Tsar, 
who thought of nothing but making lime, and of 
warming their messes of sour milk and unleavened 
bread. 


In another place the gas was conducted from the 
surface of the ground into a furnace, where it flamed 
beneath vats of petroleum, in the process of refinir 






the native oil by distillation. Surely there never 
such a pitiful reductio ad absurdum ! Before us stood 
the priest of a very venerable religion, which has al 
ways seemed to me to be one of the most noble and 
natural for a primitive people. There he stood, ready 
for half a ruble to perform the rites of his worn-out 
worship; and there also was the object of his life-long 
devotion set to work as economic firing, Such a rude 
encounter of the old and new, of ideality and utility, 
of the practical and the visionary, was surely never 
seen elsewhere. 


The Chinese were more practical than 
the Persians. Instead of making their 
natural gas wells objects of superstitious 
worship, they * piped” them with bam 
boo tubes to the furnaces in which they 
made salt by artificial evaporation, at 
tached terra-cotta burners and used tl 
gas for fuel. When they began to use 
it in this way is not known, but these 
Chinese salt-works are very ancient, and 
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they may be seen to-day, equipped with 
the same simple devices that have been 
employed probably for several thousand 
vears. Some of the wells are said to be 
three thousand feet deep. 

Natural gas has been known but not 
utilized for many hundred years in other 
parts of the Old World. 

In the south of France burning spring's 
have long excited the curiosity of travel 
ers, and been looked upon with wonder 
by the simple natives. 
tioned by Julius Cesar. 


They are men 
Similar phe 
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nomena in England were brought to the 
attention of the Royal Society; in at 
least two early papers. One of these 
was read by Thomas Shirley, Esq., and 
describes a burning spring examined by 
him in 1659 near the road leading from 
Warrington and Chester to Wigan. He 
found that gas was escaping from the 
earth beneath a small stream in such 
quantities that it could be lighted above 
the surface of the water. 

In 1733 another communication was 
made to the Royal Society by Sir James 
Lowther, in which he treated at con- 
siderable length of ‘* inflammable air” 
which escaped from a coal mine near 
Whitehaven, and which burned freely, 
when ignited, with a flame that was not 
easily extinguished. This source of nat- 
ural gas was frequently referred to in 
English books, and in 1765 a proposition 
was made to convey the gas to the town of 
Whitehaven to be used for the purposes of 
illumination, but the idea was considered 
chimerical, and was soon abandoned. 

Gas-lighting under any circumstances 
was in those days looked upon as a much 
more daring experiment than electric 
lighting was regarded ten years ago. It 
is not forgotten that Napoleon ridiculed 
the idea, declaring, ‘‘ C'est une grande 


folie,” and that Sir Walter Scott feared 


London would be set on fire by it,” from 
Hackney gate to Tyburn.” Lord Brough- 
am declared that ‘‘the idea was worthy 
of the philosopher who proposed to ex 
tract sunshine from cucumbers,” whom 
modern science has shown to be only a 
little ahead of his age ; Sir Humphrey 
Davy contemptuously asked ‘‘if it were 
intended to take the dome of St. Paul's 
for a gasometer ; and even Byron found 
time to fling at it a poetic sneer. 
References to burning springs are to 
Le found seattered through books of 
travel in Europe and Asia for the last 
500 or 600 years, beginning, indeed, with 
Marco Polo, the famous traveler of the 
thirteenth century ; but I have cited 
enough of them to show, first, that the 
existence of natural gas has been known 
from the earliest historic ages; and 
second, that the Chinese were the only 
people to put it to any practical use in 
ancient times—the employment of it near 
Baku for making lime and refining pe- 
troleum being comparatively recent. 


Natural gas began to make itself known 
in this country almost as soon as the 
Western pioneers planted their first 
homes beyond the Allegheny Mountains. 
The gas well in Fredonia, New York, in 
the extreme northwestern corner of the 
State, is the best known of these early 
ones, and is probably the oldest. People 
who were children in the publie schools 
a third of a century ago will recall a re- 
ference to it, as a great curiosity, in the 
school geographies of that day. Gas from 
this well was lighted on the occasion of 
Gen. Lafayette’s visit, in 1824, and about 
that time, or soon after, a shaft 20 feet in 
depth was sunk, the gas collected in a 
gasometer and thence distributed to the 
consumers in the town, who used it for 
illumination. It gave a clear, steady, 
bright light, burned without odor, and, 
according to a local historian writing in 
i846, ‘‘the public houses, stores, and 
offices lighted with it presented a novel 
appearance, the brillianey of which can- 
not be equaled.” Subsequently several 
other wells were bored there, but the 
flow of gas from none of them has ever 
been very great. 

Gas was found by the early settlers of 
Chautauquacounty, N.Y., elsewherethan 
at Fredonia. At numerous points along 
the shores of Lake Erie bubbles of nat- 
ural gas came up through the water, and 
at Barcelona the lamp in the light-house 
was fed with it as long as fifty years ago. 
In fact, there is astrip of territory, about 
fifteen or twenty miles wide, extending 
along the south shore of Lake Erie from 
Buffalo almost to Sandusky, Ohio, and 
then, turning southward across Ohio, to 
the Ohio river, in many parts of which 
natural gas has been found in the rock 
known as the Obio shale at a depth gen- 
erally not exceeding five hundred feet. 
But this gas, like that of Fredonia, issues 
from the ground under a very low pres- 
sure, so that the amount discharged ina 
day is very small. The largest well in 
this region probably does not yield 100,- 
000 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. 

In many places the flow from these 
low-pressure wells has been utilized. 
Farm-houses and gentlemen’s country- 
seats have been lighted and even heated 
by it, and it has been used in a small 
way in manufacturing. But, while it 
was a desirable luxury to those who were 
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able to avail themselves of it, the supply 
has always been too limited to make it 
of great economical value. Some of the 
wells when first bored discharged the 
gas with considerable force and in large 
quantities; but after a few hours or days 
the pressure diminished, and subsequent- 
ly the gas merely continued to ooze out, 
much as the smoke escapes from the 
chimney of a dwelling house. Flowing 
slowly in this way the supply of gas 
from these shallow, low-pressure wells 
seems to be inexhaustible. Some of them 
opened fifty years ago discharge about as 
much to-day as they ever did. 

In 1859 and 1860 the oil fever was rag- 
ing in Western Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Ohio, and wells were sunk at East 
Liverpool, as in a hundred other places, 
in search of petroleum. A small amount 
of oil was found at East Liverpool, 
and a larger quantity at Smith’s Ferry, 
afew miles farther up the Ohio river. 
A little production continues at the 
latter place to the present time. But 
if the prospectors were disappointed in 
not finding oil in abundance at East 
Liverpool, they did discover salt water 
and natural gas. These were obtained 
in shallow wells sunk from 425 to 475 
feet below the surface, the absolute po- 
sition of the gas rock being 250 feet 
above the sea level. Salt works were 
established, and the gas was used to 
some extent in evaporating the brine. 

In 1874 the natural gas was first con- 
ve ‘into dwelling-houses at East Liv- 
erpoc and used for cooking, heating, 
ete. This is believed to be the first ap- 
plication of this kind that was made of 
this now popular fuel, and although this 
use has been continued for the last thir- 
teen years, it has been restricted in its 
extent. It was at the same place that 
natural gas was first applied to the burn- 
ing of pottery. 

3ut the supply of gas obtained from 
these wells was never large enough to 
arouse great expectations in regard to its 
influence upon important industries. 
The largest of the wells yields only about 
35,000 cubic feet a day, and some of 
them discharge not more than 10,000 
eubie feet. Even this amount of gas is 
obtained only by the greatest care and 
the closest attention. All the wells in 
use (five at present) are pumped for salt 


water twice a day. The removal of a 
few gallons of brine each time prevents 
the salt water from rising, choking up 
the fissures through which the gas es- 
capes from the rocks, and extinguishing 
the wells. The present supply is sufli- 
cient for fifty or sixty families, and for 
lighting the streets of the town, except 
in severely cold weather, when it runs 
short. The repeated efforts of the pot- 
teries to secure a steady and plentiful 
supply of the gas have all failed. It is 
probable that East Liverpool would have 
more gas to-day but for the boring of 
wells too close to each other and the 
neglect of those not in use. The latter 
pour their accumulated brine through 
the porous rock into those from which 
the gas is flowing, and choke them up. 

The Neff gas wells at Gambier, in 
Yastern Ohio, form another series. These 
were drilled for oil twenty years ago, 
and there was great disappointment felt 
when nothing but gas was obtained. 
But Mr. Peter Neff utilized the gas in 
the manufacture of lamp-black, and es- 
tablished an industry which has since 
extended and developed to large propor 
tions. The wells of this region are in 
the valleys of the Kokosing and Mo- 
higan rivers, in the northwestern corner 
of Coshocton county, and adjacent terri- 
tory. Their depth is from 550 to 600 
feet. Two of them were at first very 
energetic gas wells, but the salt water, 
which is the enemy of gas in this as in 
other regions, has gradually reduced 
their forces and checked their flow, so 
that now the three that supply the lamp 
black manufacture have a comparatively 
small output, and are preserved only by 
pumping every day. 

There may have been other points in 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
where natural gas was utilized to some ex 
tent before the development near Pitts 
burgh, but in none of them was there pro 
mise of a sufticient quantity of it to attract 
industries to it or to stimulate those al 
ready in its fields. At best, it was con- 
sidered merely a fortunate incident, a 
phenomenon not of sufficient conse- 
quence to pay for the trouble and ex- 
pense of putting it to work. 

Every petroleum well discharges gas. 
From some its flow is very small; from 
others it is large and the pressure enor- 
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mous. In the latter case it forces the 
oil not only to the surface, but often 
many feet into the air, making what is 
known in the oil regions as a ‘‘ spouter.” 
In every flowing well—that is, in every 
one where pumping is not necessary 
to raise the oil to the surface of the 
ground—gas is the impelling power. In 
all oil wells that required to be pumped, 
the gas was a nuisance. It demanded the 
utmost care in the use of fire, and even 
then destructive explosions and confla- 
grations frequently resulted from its 
ignition. 

In some instances the gas from oil 
wells was used in making steam for 
pumping the oil. In 1872 or 1873 it be- 
gan to be employed in a small way for 
other purposes. The Fairview well, in 
Butler county, Pennsylvania, one mile 
west of Petrolia, was connected by pipes 
with Fairview, Argyle and Karns City; 
and forty boilers, eight pump stations 
on the lines, two hundred gas burners 
and forty cooking-stoves were fed from 
this well. Since that time a number of 
other wells have been bored in Butler 
county, and from them the plant of 
Spang, Chalfant & Co.’s iron works at 
Sharpsburgh, near Pittsburgh, has been 
supplied since 1875. In this case the 
gas is conveyed through eighteen miles 
of pipes, and is used under twelve boil- 
ers, in nine furnaces and twenty-eight 
puddling furnaces. This was the first 
use of natural gas on a large scale 
in iron manufactures near Pittsburgh. 
Some of the oldest of these Butler 
county gas wells are still discharging 
large quantities; others failed after from 
four to six years’ use. 

In 1875 the Haymaker well was bored 
at Murrayville, Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, about twenty miles east 
of Pittsburgh, and it proved phenome- 
nal, not only for the enormous amount 
of gas discharged, but for the great 
pressure under which it issued, estimated 
at 640 pounds to the square inch. For 
a number of years this well was allowed 
to blow off its gas into the air, involving 
an enormous waste that will some day 
be keenly regretted. In August, 1882, 
a second well was bored at Murraysville, 
and in April, 1888, a third, on Lyon’s 
Run. About the same time gas was 
found in a well bored by George West- 
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inghouse on his estate within the corpo- 
rate limits of Pittsburgh, and although 
his discovery did not prove a very valu- 
able one, it stimulated interest to such an 
extent that pipes were soon after laid from 
the Murraysville wells into the city. 

During the last three years and a half 
the increase in the use of natural gas in 
Pittsburgh has been wonderful. It is 
like a fairy tale. The capital of the com- 
panies that supply the city with gas from 
Westmoreland, Washington and Butler 
counties is about $15,000,000, and the 
daily supply is estimated at more than 
250,000,000 cubic feet. Thirty thousand 
families use it exclusively for cooking 
and heating. Pittsburgh is the great 
centre of the United States for all manu- 
factures of iron, steel and glass. The iron 
is melted and tempered and the pottery 
is all burned by natural gas, which is 
now the only fuel used there under steam 
boilers in all kinds of manufacturing. 

Natural gas is a subtle agent. That 
which is in use at Pittsburgh has little or 
no odor, but, mixed with common air, it 
becomes one of the most dangerous ex- 
plosives known. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that many accidents should have 
happened when it was first introduced 
into the city. The enormous pressure 
which it retained, even after flowing 
through twenty miles of pipe line, made 
it require much stronger and more perfect 
joints to guard against leakage than arti- 
ficial coal gas, and when these joints 
failed or the pipes themselves proved too 
weak, frequently no warning was given 
until an explosion occurred. At first these 
accidents were so frequent and sometimes 
so destructive as to open a serious ques- 
tion whether it would be advisable to use 
the gas at all. One winter night a steam- 
boat was passing up the river. Suddenly 
an explosion took place outside of the 
boat, utterly destroying it, but fortun- 
ately causing no loss of life. <A pipe in 
which natural gas was conveyed across 
the river, and which had been laid but 
a few inches below the surface of the 
bottom of the stream, was broken by 
the keel of the boat. The escaping gas, 
mixed with the common air, was ignit- 
ed by the fires under the boilers of the 
steamboat, and the resulting destruc- 
tion was as complete as though caused 
by gunpowder. 
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3ut experience and American invent- 
ive genius have removed this difficulty. 
The cast-iron pipes that were at first 
used to some extent have been generally 
discarded. Large wrought-iron pipes, 
some of them twenty inches in diameter, 
have been laid in addition to the smaller 
ones—four, six and eight inches—that 
were employed three years ago. In this 
way the volume of the supply of gas has 
been enormously increased, while the 
pressure has been reduced. A device 
has been invented by Mr. George West- 
inghouse, by which a leak in the pipes 
is not only detected and its location ac- 
curately determined, but the waste gas 
from it is conveyed to the nearest lamp- 
“post, and there safely consumed until 
the damage is repaired. All the main 
lines are provided with escape pipes and 
safety devices of the most approved 
form. Another invention is a most in- 
eenious pressure regulator, that deter- 
mines the pressure at which gas is 
supplied to the burners, regardless of 
that in the mains. Furthermore, in 
the event of the pressure in the mains 
dropping to zero, this regulator auto- 
matically shuts off all gas from the 
house; nor is it possible to turn the gas 
on again, without violence to the regu- 
lator, until every source of escape of gas 
larger than a pin-hole leak has first been 
corrected. Thus the use of natural gas 
has been made as safe as that of any 
domestic fuel. 

The cost of natural gas for fuel in 
dwelling-houses is less than that of coal, 
even in Pittsburgh, where the price of 
the former is higher, and the latter 
lower, than elsewhere. The companies 
do not measure the gas, but make a con- 
tract to supply a family for a given sum 
a year. In Pittsburgh the price for 
heating and lighting every apartment 
of a twelve-room house, and of furnish- 
ng all the fuel for cooking purposes, is 
rom $70 to 890 per annum. But as the 
gas is not a favorite illuminant, the 
actual price paid is considerably less. 

Economy is not the only thing that 
makes the domestic use of natural 
gas popular. It is an ideal fuel; it re- 
quires no special or expensive fixtures 
for its use. Ifa house was previously 
heated by a furnace, or by steam, the 
natural gas adapts itself to the existing 
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apparatus. If stoves or open fireplaces 
were used, they do their work better 
with natural gas than with wood or 
coal. The gas is conducted to the heat- 
ing apparatus through pipes similar to 
those used for artificial illuminating 
gas. The fire-box of the furnace or stove 
may be partially filled with 
about as large as the coal formerly used, 
in order to distribute the flame. In the 
bottom, just below where the gas is dis 
charged in the fire-box, the pipe passes 
through an iron sphere about as large as 
a man’s fist and pierced with a number 
of holes, each half an inch in diameter. 
As the gas passes through this it is thus 
mixed with the air, the proportion being 
regulated by the number of holes that 
are left open. The amount 
sary to secure perfect combustion and 
the greatest degree of heat is generally 
one-fifth gas and four-fifths air. At the 
point of discharge the pipe may be 
made to branch and throw off several 
small jets. When lighted, the flames 
fill all the spaces between the pebbles, 
and the whole looks like a brisk, free- 
burning coal fire. 

The fire in an open grate or kitchen 
cooking-stove is arranged in the same 
way. If wood was formerly used upon 
the hearth in the fireplace, artificial sticks 
made of clay or porcelain are substituted, 
the aérated gas is conducted underneath 
them and there lighted. The flames 
surround and blaze above the artificial 
sticks with beautiful effect, and send 
forth a genial heat throughout the room. 

The natural gas burns absolutely with- 
out smoke, dust or odor. Beautifully 
decorated tiles used in the construction 
of a fireplace are not stained or soiled 
after a whole year, although they may 
have been in constant contact with the 
flames of the burning gas for months. 
The most delicate furniture and fabrics 
are not injured by being kept in a room 
heated by it. In fact, they retain their 
original freshness and beauty as though 
they had been carefully protected by 
covering. The natural gas fire requires 
no attention. Lighted at the beginning 
of the season in a furnace, stove, grate 
or fireplace, and the proper amount 
turned on to give the required degree of 
heat, the latter will not vary so much as 
two degrees in months. But, since with 
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the varying temperature of the outer at- 
mosphere, varying degrees of artificial 
heat are required to preserve uniformity 
in an apartment or house, artificial regu- 
lators are supplied by which the amount 
of heat of each room can be governed so 
accurately that the variations of temper- 
ature will never be greater than two de- 
grees, except during the heat of summer. 

For culinary purposes natural gas sur- 
passes every other kind of fuel. There 
is no waiting for the slow kindling of 
coal, no uncertainty caused by changes 
in wind or weather. By simply turning 
a stop-cock, just the amount of heat re- 
quired for any given purpose may be se- 
cured by the cook. If a fierce fire anda 
hot oven is desired, the cook can have it 
in two or three minutes and may rely 
upon its continuance with absolutely no 
change. If a slow, gentle fire is needed, 
that is as easily secured. And, finally, 
if the day is oppressively hot, the fire 
may be put out the instant it is no longer 
needed. There is no troublesome kindling 
of fires; no raking, poking, or replenish- 
ing; no coals to receive and stow away, 
often filling the house with black dust; 
no ashes to take up and remove. So great 
a luxury is the use of natural gas that a 
family once enjoying it would not return 
to common fuels even if the cost of the 
gas was much greater. 

It is not, however, as a domestic lux- 
ury that natural gas has wrought such 
wonderful changes in Pittsburgh and in 
those cities and towns which have been 
fortunate enough to secure it. The Iron 
City is a busy hive of great industries. 
Cheap coal and coke and an abundance 
of iron ore easily accessible, and its 
wonderful natural and artificial means 
of communication, have concentrated 
within its borders and in its immediate 
neighborhood, not only great iron and 
steel and glass works, but hundreds of 
smaller manufacturing enterprises. In 
nearly all of these, natural gas has been 
substituted for the cheap coals. 

The making of glass is one of the 
largest industries of Pittsburgh: Great 
furnaces loom up in various parts of the 
city, formerly giving forth dense vol- 
umes of black smoke from the coal fires 
by which the constituents of glass were 
melted. A glass house was almost as 
black and dusty a place asa coal-breaker 


in the mining regions. Accommodations 
for storing the coal were also required, 
and labor in handling; and in the manu- 
facture of the fine grades of table-ware 
the smoke from the coal was often in- 
jurious to the quality. 

Natural gas is now used in all the 
glass works of Pittsburgh. A manu- 
facturer using coal could not now com- 
pete with one employing the new fuel. 
The gas is introduced under low pres- 
sure, not more than one or two pounds 
to a square inch, and through a pipe 
from one to one and one-half inches in 
diameter. This, remarkable as it may 
seem, furnishes sufficient heat to pro- 
duce in the interior of the furnace a 
white glow, and to melt the ingredients 
of glass which are placed in pots within. 
No labor is required to replenish the 
fires; no close attention to preserve an 
even temperature; the burning gas gives 
forth no smoke, makes no ashes, and 
converts a glass-house into a cleanly in- 
stead of a filthy place. The owner of 
one of the largest glass works in Pitts- 
burgh told me that he would not return 
to the use of coal if it was supplied and 
delivered to him free of cost. 

It isin the manufacture of iron and 
steel that natural gas is used to greatest 
advantage and in largest quantities. It 
cannot, indeed, take the place of coke 
in blast furnaces, nor of coal in cupola 
furnaces, for the melting of pig iron. 
In the former, the reasons are, of course, 
chemical; in the latter the iron must be 
separated by the fuel in order that the 
flames, intensified by a blast of air, may 
surround the metal and attack it upon 
all sides. But the gas is used as fuel to 
produce the blast in both kinds of fur- 
naces, and for almost every other pro- 
cess in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. Mr. Theodore D. Morgan sums it 
up by saying that ‘‘as a fuel for metal- 
lurgical purposes, natural gas leaves 
little to be desired.” 

Some of its valuable qualities, as 
enumerated by Mr. Morgan, may be 
summarized as follows: It is absolutely 
free from the deleteriousimpurities which 
all solid fuel contains: its calorific power 
is unsurpassed; it is handled and intro- 
duced where required, with greater ease 
than any other fuel; it is cleanly, and, 
above all, it is cheap. The superior 
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quality and better finish of iron and 
steel goods made by the use of natural 
gas without additional labor or care in 
their manipulation is one of its chief re- 
commendations. Natural gas is one of 
the most effective labor-saving agencies 
of modern times. In rolling mills, es- 
pecially, this economy is very important. 
Formerly, exhausting heat, combined 
with the lung-trying smoke, grime and 
coal dust, injuriously affected the health 
of the men. Now the heat remains, but 
the air the workman breathes is com- 
paratively pure, while instead of having 
to shovel coal, he has an opportunity to 
rest and renew his powers. 

The following description of the duties 
of a workman in a rolling mill is from 
Mr. Morgan's paper already referred to, 
published in The American Manufact- 
urer : 


For instance, a heater working with coal, in the com- 
mon reverberatory furnace, will ordinarily use ten 
hundred weight of coal to a heat; this for eight heats 
will be four net tons of coal that he will be required to 
handle in performing his day's labor, besides the fre- 
quent stirring and cleaning of the grates. 

The routine he has to go through is about this: First 
he repairs the furnace bottom: then “ puts on a fire” 
to set or harden it; by the time he has the stoke-hole 
filled up and the pull-boy has the ‘peels’ greased, 
the furnace is ready to be charged. He charges, 
and when he gets the thirty or thirty-five hundred 
weight of iron in the furnace is probably puffing pretty 
loudly. 

But nevertheless he must waste no time in putting 
on another fire, or that scamp at the other furnace will 
**potch” him, and he would die rather than suffer such 
a disgrace. 

Then he jumps down into the ashpit and either stirs 
or cleans the bars, and puts on another fire ; off for a 
drink of water: another fire: sits down and breathes 
freely a minute ortwo ; firesupagain, and by this time 
the heat is ‘‘ ready to turn” and begin drawing. 

The fight is not governed by prize-ring rules, but 
every man is expected to stand up and take out his 
eight rounds, and when he does he is generally ready 
to sink quietly to sleep at night without the use of nar- 
cotics. 

With the advent of natural gas came an agreeable 
change. No more shoveling coal or bothering with 
grates. He now, after charging his heat, opens the 
gas valve, looks up a cool corner and takes his half- 
hour of luxurious ease. 

The same with the puddler. Instead of hanging 
around the furnace ‘‘teasing-up ” and firing, while 
the helper brings the heat to a boil, he now promen- 
ades about the mill discussing the tariff or some kindred 
subject—a gentleman of elegant leisure. 

Put the proprietors derive a fair share of the benefits 
as well, in that their workmen by this reduction in their 
labor are constantly in a condition to do more and 
better work, 

The rests which they now obtain recuperate their 
flagging energies and they resume their tasks with a 
vigor before unknown. 


This picture is not overdrawn, as any 
one may convince himself by visiting one 
of the great iron or steel works in Pitts- 
burgh or vicinity. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of these is the Edgar Thomson 
steel works on the Pennsylvania railroad 
at Bessemer, about ten miles east of the 


city, where I spent several hours very 
profitably, through the politeness of 
Messrs. Carnegie, Brothers & Co. 

The bessemer iron, from which the 
steel for two hundred tons a day of 
‘ails is made, is produced in seven great 
blast furnaces. This iron, in its molten 
state, is conveyed directly to the three 
great converters, each holding ten tons 
of metal. In these the iron is converted 
into steel by the bessemer process, and 
then run directly into the moulds, the 
contents of each of which, when sufli- 
ciently cooled, is cut into three pieces, 
2ach piece making a steel rail. The in 
gots are then put into the heating fur 
naces, where in ten minutes they are 
made ready for the rolls. 

To accomplish all this and turn out 
the two hundred tons of finished rails a 
day, one hundred and fifteen steam 
boilers are employed, averaging more 
than one hundred horse-power each. 
The fuel used under all of these steam 
boilers is natural gas. The pressure at 
which the gas is delivered in the fire 
boxes under the boilers is one hundred 
and sixty pounds to a square inch, and 
the stream of gas passes into the furnace 


through a contracted nozzle five-six 
teenths of an inch in diameter. Proper 


ly to distribute the heat, the fire-box is 
partially filled with fire-brick, piled up 
cob-house fashion; and the intense heat 
ing power of the natural gas may be ap 
preciated when one remembers the great 
bed of live coals under boilers heated in 
the ordinary way, and compares it with 


the little stream of gas that accom 


‘plishes the same thing. 


Perhaps the best description of the 
revolution which has been effected by 
the use of natural gas, is that written 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie in 1885. He 
says: 

Inthe manufacture of iron, and especially in that 
of steel, the quality is also improved by the pure new 
fuel. In our steel-rail mills we have not end a pound 
of coal for more than a year, nor in our iron mills for 
nearly the same period. The change is a startling 
one, Where we formerly had ninety firemen at work 
in one boiler-house, and were using 400 tons of coal 
we day, a visitor now walks along the long row of 
oilers, and sees but one man in attendance. The 
house being whitewashed, not a sign of the dirty fuel 
of former days is to be seen; nor do the stacks emit 
smoke. In the Union Iron Mills our puddlers have 
whitewashed the coal-bunkers belonging to their fur 
naces. Most of the principal iron and glass establish 
ments in the city are today either using this gas as 
fuel or making preparations to do so, The cost of 
coal is not only saved, but the great cost of firing and 
handling it, while the repairs to boilers and grate-bars 
are much less. 
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At the Edgar Thomson works, the nat- 
ural gas is used in two machine shops, 
in one forge (large hammer), in four- 
teen of the largest size Siemens-Martin 
heating furnaces, besides for innumer- 
able small fires, in addition to the heat- 
ing of the one hundred and fifteen boilers 
already mentioned. 

Perhaps the most striking ocular de- 
monstration of the tremendous calorific 
power of the natural gas is to be seen in 
the heating furnaces. Artificial gas was 
used in these before natural gas was in- 
troduced. Near by I saw the gas-house, 
and extending from it an immense pipe 
twelve feet in diameter, making a curve 
to where it entered the earth. [asked an 
attendant what that was. He told me 
that it was the pipe that formerly con- 
veyed the artificial gas to the fourteen 
heating furnaces. I then asked him to 
show me the pipe that conveyed the nat- 
ural gas which has been substituted, and 
he pointed to one but four inches in 
diameter. In these furnaces the natural 
gas is used under a pressure of only one 
and one-half pounds to the square inch, 
and it is delivered through contracted 
nozzles only seven-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter. There are three of these 
nozzles in each end of the furnace, 
which is reversible. The heat furnished 
by this small amount of gas is such 
that in ten minutes one of the great in- 
gots of steel is ready for the rollers, 
and, if left longer in the furnace, it 
would be melted, 

This enormous heating power of nat- 
ural gas is accounted for by the excess 
of hydrogen which it contains, and the 
great quantity of air consequently ab- 
sorbed in its perfect combustion. For 
example, a pound of hydrogen in burn- 
ing consumes or unites with eight 
pounds of oxygen; while a pound 
of carbon unites with only two and 
two-thirds pounds of oxygen. A given 
weight of hydrogen will produce, there- 
fore, three times as much heat as 
the same weight of carbon, the con- 
sumption of oxygen being the measure 
of heat. 

Of course the prices charged for the 
natural gas are not nearly so great as 
those given above. In these calculations 
no account is made of the greater con- 
venience of the gas, nor of the very large 


saving that is effected in the cost of labor 
by its use. 

But one case of actual experience is 
more satisfactory than many estimates. 
In the first of the following examples, 
which are published in the report on 
‘* Natural Gas,” by Joseph D. Weeks, in 
the ‘‘ Mineral Resurces of the United 
States, Calendar Year 1885,” the cost of 
the coal used for fuel in a flint-glass 
works at Pittsburgh for forty-five weeks 
in 1883, is given as follows: 

Slack coal, - . - . . 

Coke, - - - - - . - 

Benzine, - - - - - 

Labor (not needed with gas), - 


Total, - . - - 
Average per week, - 





The cost of gas used in the same 
works for forty-seven weeks in 1885, 
was as follows: 

Total cost of gas, - $4,468.00 

Average per week, - - . 394.96 

This is nearly 46 per cent. less than 
the cost when working on coal, to say 
nothing of the other advantages already 
mentioned. 

It is difficult to estimate with accuracy 
the amount of natural gas used in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. The demand for it 
from new customers has, until recently, 
exceeded the ability of the companies to 
provide the means of furnishing it, al- 
though there has been no scarcity of gas 
at the wells. The system of charging 
for the gas by the month or year also 
encourages great wastefulness, not only 
in domestic use, but in manufacturing. 
There is a constant temptation to main- 
tain too high a pressure. In various 
manufacturing establishments this pres- 
sure ranges from fifty pounds to two 
ounces, the average being about one 
pound. The former produces a blow- 
pipe-like flame, very cutting, the gases 
driving through furnaces at a destruct- 
ively furious rate, the greater portion 
escaping into the air unconsumed. The 
very lowest pressure, two ounces, dis- 
charged through six pipes seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter into a reverbera- 
tory heating furnace of the ‘ continu- 
ous regenerative” type, heats twenty- 
eight tons of iron in twenty-four hours, 
with an ease and economy that is sim- 
ply wonderful.* 


* Theo. D. Morgan, in The American Manufacturer. 
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The most satisfactory way of stating 
the amount of natural gas used is to as- 
certain the amount of other fuel that 
has been displaced, remembering always 
that with economical use the same vol- 
ume of gas would have done a much 
larger amount of work. Such an in- 
vestigation has been made by Mr. Jos. 
D. Weeks, who states the amount of 
coal displaced in Pennsylvania at 6,000, - 
000 short tons in 1886, valued at $9,000,- 
000. Of this 4,000,000 short tons was 
displaced in Allegheny county, embrac- 
ing the city of Pittsburgh, and this was 
worth $5,000,000. 

It would be supposed that such a re- 
volution in the short period of four 
years would have affected the mining 
and coking industries injuriously, but 
the prices of coal and coke are now 
higher than they were three years ago, 
and the amount used has in the mean- 
time increased. This can only be ex- 
plained by the wonderfully rapid growth 
of those industries which use coal and 
coke in places where natural gas is not 
accessible. The gas, therefore, instead 
of displacing other fuel, has added to 
the volume of all fuel used, and has 
thus increased in like proportion the 
wealth-producing power of the country. 
It is like the subjection of wild lands 
and their conversion into productive 
farms, or the opening of new mines. 

Those who have known Pittsburgh in 
the past, associate with the city as in- 
separable the dense cloud of black smoke 
that hung over it like a pall, depositing 
finely reduced particles of carbon upon 
everything exposed. It covered every 
building, even in the suburbs, with a 
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dingy coat; it found its way through 
the most closely fitted casements to the 
interior of dwellings, destroying fine 
furniture and decorations, and ruining 
delicate fabrics and costly bric-a-brac. It 
was taken into the lungs of every per 
son who went upon the streets, and cov- 
ered his clothing with lamp-black. In 
short, it made Pittsburgh one of thi 
most disagreeable cities to reside in upon 
the continent. This cloud of smoke is 
sued from iron furnaces and glass-works 
and from innumerable other manufac 
tories which used bituminous coal. 

A magical change has come over the 
Iron City. The black cloud has disap- 
peared. The winds and the rains of the 
past three seasons have removed from 
the buildings much of the accumulated 
grime of years, and their original colors 
have begun to reappear. Where iron 
has been used in the architecture ol 
business structures, it has, in many in 
stances, latterly been painted white, and 
the lighter-colored building stones are 
now coming into popular use. There is 
no longer any danger of disfigurement 
by smoke. 

The careful housekeeper who, five 
years ago, would not have dared to open 
her windows to the summer air and 
breeze without first carefully protectiny 
furniture, decorations and ornaments, 
now has no such fears. A white shirt 
bosom is no longer soiled in a half 
hour’s wear. The air is pure. 

This wonderful revolution has been 
wrought by natural gas. The people of 
Pittsburgh only hope that their new 
found source of wealth and luxury may 
indeed prove to be ‘‘ Le Feu EHternel.” 
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CONTAINING THE AMERICAN PULPIT, THE HOUSEHOLD, TIMELY TOPICS AND PORTFOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


A Kentucky Revival Meeting. 


In the eastern part of Bourbon county, 
the garden spot of the famed blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, stands one of the oldest 
church buildings in the country. Although 
gray with age, and weather-beaten through 
long exposure to the elements, it is yet ina 
good state of preservation, and does duty as 
a temple of worship. It was erected near 
the close of the last century, about 1794-95, 
and is known as ‘‘ Old Cane Ridge Meeting 
House.” Standing upon a gentle eminence, 
it overlooks a broad stretch of rich, blue- 
grass lands, upon which are some of the fin- 
est and most productive farms in the State. 
At the time of its erection, however, it was 
surrounded by a thick and almost unbroken 
forest, the haunt of wild beasts, and erst- 
while the hunting-ground of savage men. It 
is a log structure, and for more than half a 
century its bare, rough walls were exposed 
to the storms and the sunshine of the passing 
years; but as civilization advanced and the 
country increased in wealth and prosperity, 
the people caught the spirit of improvement, 
and old Cane Ridge meeting-house received 
a suit of weather-boarding, a shingle roof, 
and was otherwise modernized. But be- 
neath this improved exterior are the old log 
walls reared by the hand of the rude fron- 
tiersman nearly a century ago. 

A graveyard, now dotted here and there 
with neat white stones and monuments, 
though somewhat overgrown with briers 
and bushes, was laid out near the church, 
and contains the remains of many of the 
sarly worshipers. Calmly they sleep under 
the shadow of the primitive temple they 
raised, and beautiful as a crown of gold 
the shimmering rays of the setting sun 
rest upon the little hillocks above them. 
In this rural burying-ground is inhumed 
the sainted Barton W. Stone, one of the 
most eminent ministers of the Gospel Ken- 
tucky knew in early times, and long pas- 
tor of the Cane Ridge church. After a long 
and useful life spent in the service of his 
Master, he was laid away to his last rest near 
the scenes of his earthly labors. He was 
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born in Maryland in December, 1772. His 
father dying when he was but a child, he 
was brought up and educated principally 
under his mother’s care. He entered Guil- 
ford Academy in North Carolina at the age 
of fifteen, with the intention of ultimately 
taking up the profession of the law. Before 
completing his* education, however, he was 
converted, and shortly afterward united with 
the Presbyterian Church. He now entered 
a school of theology, determining to devote 
his life to the ministry, and in 1796 he was 
licensed to preach by Orange Presbytery, 
North Carolina. His first work was in Ten- 
nessee, but in a short time he came to Ken- 
tucky, and in the fall of 1798 was installed 
pastor of the church at Cane Ridge. About 
1804 he embraced views antagonistic to the 
principles of the Presbyterian Church, which 
led eventually to his withdrawal from that 
denomination. He joined the Reformed or 
Christian Church, of which he remained a 
consistent member and zealous preacher un- 
til his death, which occurred in 1844, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

Cane Ridge meeting-house was built by the 
Presbyterians, but for years was more or less 
used by all religious denominations then re- 
presented inthe country. The Baptists were 
the pioneers in religion in Kentucky, and 
organized the first church society west of the 
Allegheny mountains, but the Presbyterians 
followed closely in their wake, and long be- 
fore the war cry of the retreating savages 
died away along the frontiers of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, they had obtained a hold 
upon the ‘‘dark and bloody ground” that 
has strengthened with the passing years, until 
to-day theirs is one of the strongest denomin- 
ations in the West. Cane Ridge remained 
under their control until the Reformation (so 
salled), which took place about fifty odd 
years ago, under the preaching of the re- 
nowned Alexander Campbell. A majority 
of the members, together with the pastor, 
became imbued with the new faith, and it 
finally became a Reformed Church—often 
called in derision, ‘*‘ Campbellite.” 

This description of Cane Ridge meeting- 
house is merely preliminary to that of one of 
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the most remarkable religious incidents on 
record. Seldom anything like it has occurred 
in the history of the Christian religion, and 
such may never again be witnessed among 
civilized people. It took place in the early 
dawn of this century, a time when the gen- 
eral standard of society on the frontier was 
by no means perfect in its moral symmetry, 
and ‘‘the people of God were sorely discour- 
aged and bowed down in despair.” Early 
in the year 1801 a religious awakening began 
in the churches of the country west of the 
mountains—a sort of ‘‘ shaking among the 
dry bones of the valley ”*—which increased 
in force until it culminated in what is still 
known in central Kentucky as the ‘‘ Cane 
Revival,” which has few parallels in history. 
Upon the subject a writer of the time said: 





The causes which simultaneously, and in parts dis- 
tant and remote from each other, aroused the minds 
of so many thousands to such momentous inquiries, 
have not, and perhaps may not shortly, be so closely 
ascertained and developed as to be satisfactory to all 
the religious orders of the day. With — itremains 
a mooted question. It may not be amiss, however, to 
suggest that a retrospection of the eighteenth century, 
then but recently forever closed upon the world, may 
have exercised some agency in conducting the minds of 
that generation of men to such reflections as resulted in 
the great events that followed. Weare oftensolemnly 
affected by the contemplation incident upon the close 
of a single year, though of so frequent occurrence in 
the life of man. But to witness the close of one cent- 
ury and the dawn of another, isan event which occurs 
in the life of much the smaller portion of our race. 


To follow in detail this great religious 
awakening is not the purpose of this article, 
but more particularly to give a sketch of the 
Cane Ridge revival. In April of the year 
1801, a phenomenon in the religious history 
of the West made its appearance in the south 
of Kentucky, more than one hundred miles 
from Cane Ridge. In the language of that 
day it was styled the ‘‘falling exercise.” 
The acounts of it were wondrous, and in the 
month of May the strange scenes were wit- 
nessed in the Cane Ridge church. The ex- 
citement spread in every direction, and meet- 
ings for public worship were kept up with 
unabated zeal. An announcement of a great 
camp meeting, to be held at Cane Ridge 
meeting-house in August, was published 
throughout the country. Such was the 
general excitement and the great relig- 
lous interest prevailing, that when the time 
for the meeting arrived, there were more 
than thirty thousand people in attendance. 
Nearly every State in the Union was repre- 
sented, the greatest number coming from 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Ohio and In- 
diana. They came on foot, on horseback, in 
wagons, in carts drawn by oxen, and in 
every kind of vehicle, and by every means 
of locomotion known in those pioneer days 
of the country. An entire family would be 
crowded into an ox-cart; a man would be 
mounted on horseback, with his wife seated 


behind him, while each carried a child in 
the arms. In the great multitude mingled 
‘the lame, and the halt, and the blind,” 
both sexes and all ages and conditions, 

A fine grove of timber then surrounded 
the church, and, acting as if they foreknew 
the words of Bryant, that 


The groves were God's first temples, 


they held the meeting under the great trees, 
From the life of Barton W. Stone, then pastor 
of Cane Ridge church, the following extract, 
descriptive of the meeting, is taken : 


The great meeting at Cane Ridge commenced 
Friday before the third Lord’s Day of August, 1801 
From the very commencement an uncommon solem- 
nity appeared to rest on the countenances of the peo- 
ple. Not unfrequently several preachers would be 
speaking within the bounds of the encampment with- 
out any interruption to each other. Wagons, stumps 
and logs were used for stands. The preaching and ex- 
hortations were interesting and impressive. Salvation 
free to all mankind was proclaimed, and the willing- 
ness of Jesus to save all who would come was urged 
universally by the speakers, Many sinners were cut 
to the heart, and fell prostrate under an awful guilt 
and condemnation for sin. This was not confined to 
any one class. The moral, genteel and well-raised ; 
the giddy and profane; the wicked and the drunkard 
and the infidel; the poor and also the rich, as well as 
the proud and vain, with all their gaudy attire, were 
brought down by the spirit of the Almighty, and they 
appeared to have forgotten everything in this world in 
view of their souls’ eternal salvation. 

I recollect having seen a small girl, not more than 
eleven years of age, held up by a friend who stood in 
a wagon, while she exhorted sinners to repentance. 
All who heard her seemed to be astonished at her elo 
quence and judgment manifested in inviting sinners to 
God. It appeared that from the mouths of children 
‘*God had ordained strength.” He took ‘the weak 
things to confound the mighty ”; and by this means the 
most stubborn sinners were brought home to the 
Saviour. In the crowds, tents and wagons, you could 
hear fervent prayer; for nearly a mile all round the 
stand people might be seen on their knees before God 
in humble prayer, 

This was not a sectarian meeting, although held at 
a Presbyterian meeting-house. Baptists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians were simultaneously engaged, and 
the most perfect friendship, unanimity and brotherly 
love prevailed. They had come together to the ** help 
of the Lord against the mighty.’ The meeting lasted 
six days. It is known only to God how many souls 
were converted during its continuance. There were 
no means by which even to ascertain how many pro 
fessed religion, but doubtless the number extended 
into thousands. The object of the meeting was not to 
build up any sect or party, but to bring sinners to 
God, and most bountiful was the harvest. When the 
meeting was over the people returned to their homes 
and friends, but the good work of reformation went 
on with irresistible force, literally carrying everything 
before it. Many were fully persuaded that the glori 
ous millennial day had commenced, and that the world 
would soon become the kingdom of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus ended this great meeting—taken all 
in all, one of the most immense and won- 
derful demonstrations known in our his- 
tory. The description given of it is no 
fancy sketch, but true to the letter. Eighty- 
six years have passed since then, and all who 
were old enough at the time to realize its 
magnitude are gone to their reward, but 
there are hundreds still living, not only in 
the county and State, but all over the West, 
who have had its true history from parents 
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and other eye-witnesses, and their testimony 
is borne out by published records. 

By way of conclusion to the history of the 
meeting, a few words as to the ‘falling 
exercise,” to which reference has been made, 
will doubtless interest the general reader of 
the present day. The authority already 
quoted says : 

It took the name “ falling exercise ** from the man- 
ner of operation. It was no uncommon occurrence 
for persons while ree! to preaching, exhortation, 
prayer or singing, to fall from their seat to the ground, 
and some appeared almost in a lifeless condition, 
while others would cry to God in the most fervent 
manner for mercy to their souls. Many, when they 
felt deep and serious impressions, would attempt to 
leave the crowd, but scarcely ever went very far be- 
fore they fell their full eth on the ground, and their 
groans and cries would soon call a small crowd around 
them. By this means the congregation was often di- 
vided into many companies. I recollect to have seen 
a young lawyer from Lexington, who came to the 
meeting a deist. He had fallen to the ground, con- 
fessed his sins to God, and found relief from his awful 
guilt and condemnation, and was standing on his feet 
pleading the cause of God and inviting sinners to re- 
pentance. .. The “ falling exercise ** became not 
so common, and the *‘ jerks*’ succeeded. These, if pos- 
sible, were harder to account for than the former, and 
it is impossible for me to fully describe them. The 
first I saw affected with them were very pious, ex- 
emplary persons. Their heads would jerk back sud- 
denly, frequently causing them to give a cry, or make 
some other involuntary noise. After this nearly all 
classes became subject to them. The intelligent and 
the ignorant, the strong athletic man and the weak, 
effeminate persons were handled alike by them. 
Sometimes the head would fly every way so quickly 
that the features could not be recognized. have 
seen their heads fly back and forward so quickly that 
the hair of females would be made to wack like a car- 
riage whip. Some wicked persons have taken *‘ jerks * 
while ridiculing them, and been powerfully operated 
on; others have taken them while trying to mimic 
them, and had the fit in good earnest. One thing that 
appeared almost, if not entirely, miraculous was, that 
among the hundreds I have seen get them, I never 
knew or heard of one being hurt or injured thereby, 
beyond a soreness caused by their efforts to avoid 
them. 


There are many persons still living in 
Kentucky and other Western States who 
have witnessed these wonderful phenomena, 
the ‘‘falling exercise” and the ‘‘ jerks.” 
For many years they were known to a great- 
er or lesser extent throughout the Western 
country, but seem to have been at their ex- 
treme about the time of the Cane Ridge re- 
vival. Their origin defied scientific research, 
and their appearance, continuance and dis- 
appearance are alike unaccountable. | There 
are those, no doubt, who will pronounce 
them a delusion. Some at that day did; 
others called them the work of the devil, 
and still others witchcraft. But none who 
then carefully observed them attributed them 
to mere human exertion. 

The Cane Ridge revival was long a noted 
event in the history of the State; it was a 
kind of chronological starting point from 
which all matters of interest dated. To link 
the past with the present, as it were, and to 
show the difference between modern Chris- 
tianity and the primitive Christianity of the 
last century, this article will conclude with 
a brief sketch of another revival which oc- 


curred in Bourbon County, but a few miles 
from Cane Ridge, and which was almost as 
wonderful in some respects as its great pre- 
decessor. The latter was held in the court- 
house at Paris, the county seat of Bourbon, 
under the ministration of Rev. George O. 
Barnes, of Pink Cottage fame, and the great 
mountain evangelist of Kentucky, whose 
career has filled so large a space in the press 
of the country within the last decade. His 
success as an evangelist is but little less than 
that of the great Moody, and his preaching 
is in much the same style—plain and simple. 
His revival at Paris in 1882 lasted three 
weeks, and over six hundred conversions 
resulted. The courthouse, one of the 
largest in the State, the main auditorium 
seating comfortably about twelve hundred 
persons, was filled to overflowing day and 
night while the meeting lasted. In contrast 
to the Cane Ridge revival, and the primitive 
customs of the last century, the people came 
to Barnes’s meetings from palatial houses, 
arrayed in silks and broadcloths; they came 
in magnificent carriages drawn by Kentucky 
blooded horses, and in railroad trains; and 
many were turned away each day who could 
not obtain even standing room in the large 
courthouse building. People would assem- 
ble as early in the morning as they could 
hope to gain admission, take their dinners 
and remain all day in order to retain their 
seats. Every reader who has ever attended 
one of Mr. Barnes’s meetings will recognize 
the truth of this description. 
William Henry Perrin. 


Bishop Simpson—Additional Facts. 


In the September number of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE there is an interesting sketch 
of the great pulpit orator, Bishop Simpson, 
which contained one or two errors that need 
to be corrected. In it is the following 
statement : 

The college of note in 1827 nearest to Cadiz was at 
Meadville, Pa., and young Simpson, resolving to enter 
it, trudged the whole distance thither afoot, probably 
two hundred miles. With a few books in hand, and 
some scanty clothing, wrapped in a bundle, over his 
shoulder, he read theology as he walked to his alma 
mater, The school was known as Madison College, 
afterward as Allegheny College. Simpson advanced 
so rapidly in his studies that in two years from the 
date of his entering he was installed as tutor. He re- 
mained there until 1833, when he severed his connec- 
tion and came back to Cadiz to study and practice 
medicine, 

Allegheny College was never known as 
Madison College. The latter was an entirely 
different school, and was situated at Union- 
town, in the southwestern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, considerably over a hundred miles from 
Meadville, which is in the northeastern part 
of the State, and is the seat of Allegheny 
College. Madison College was instituted by 
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the Pittsburgh Conference of the M. E. 
Church in 1827, and had asits first president 
the Rev. H. B. Bascom, famous in his day as 
an orator, at one time chaplain to Congress, 
and at the time of his death Bishop of the 
M. E. Church, South. This is the institution 
Matthew Simpson attended, and in which he 
became tutor when in his nineteenth year. 
Allegheny College was organized by the 
Presbyterian Church in 1817, and came under 
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‘¢ Trusts.”’ 


I am not a monopolophobist. I have no 
prejudice against corporations, even though 
they be large ones. I have always believed 
that any persons engaged in a lawful un- 
dertaking are entitled to the enjoyment 
of the full fruits of their superior skill, 
inventive genius or business foresight, and 
to any advantages that the possession of 
large capital may give them. To a certain 
limited extent I also believe in the right of 
individuals, firms and corporations to com- 
bine for mutual protection and the accom- 
plishment of desirable ends. All such com- 
binations cease to be justifiable only when 
they interfere with the rights of the public 
or prevent the free course of those laws of 
commerce and interchange, the operation of 
which the general good of the community 
requires shall not be obstructed. 


This brings me to the consideration of the, 


“*trust,”’ which is the latest and most perfect 
form of monopoly that has been devised, and 
to point out some of the features which to 
me seem to bring it within that class of busi- 
ness combinations that are opposed to public 
policy and which, therefore, ought to be 
forbidden by law. 

But first it may be well to explain what a 
“trust” is. Suppose that there are twenty- 
five separate manufacturing establishments 
situated in various parts of the country en- 
gaged in the production of the same article 
or class of articles. Some are large and 
some small, and they have been established 
at different times and in various places as 
the demand for the article they make has 
seemed to warrant. Of course they compete 
with one another to some extent and this 
competition naturally effects a reduction in 
the price of their products and makes their 
profits smaller. It may even drive some of 
them to the wall and cause their ruin, but 
this never occurs unless the aggregate pro- 
duct of all the concerns is considerably in 
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the control of the Pittsburgh Conference of 
the M. E. Church in 1833. Bishop Simpson 
had no connection with the school until, in 
1837, he was appointed Professor of Natural 
Science and elected vice-president of the 
faculty. He remained until 1839, when he 
went to Greencastle, Ind., to assume the pres- 
idency of the new Indiana Asbury University. 
Grafton T,. Reynolds. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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excess of the demand for the article they 
have to sell, or when the enterprise to which 
the disaster occurs is badly managed. No 
legitimate business can be permanently un- 
profitable unless one or the other of these 
conditions exists, or itis destroyed by hostile 
legislation at home or abroad. 

But those engaged in the branch of manu- 
factures referred to are not satisfied. Their 
profits are not large enough, and they are 
not getting rich as fast as they would like. 
If they could only put an arbitrary price 
upon their products—escape from the effects 
of the law of free competition—they would 
be happy ; but the public would have to 
pay for their complacency. To bring this 
about, the managers of—say—fifteen of the 
establishments meet together and form a 
‘*trust.” The real and personal property 
and the good-will of each separate concern 
is appraised, and from the valuation thus 
obtained, the true worth of its stock is estab- 
lished. Then the holders of this stock, ora 
majority of them, accept stock of the ‘‘ trust” 
in exchange for it, the former being valued 
at par and the latter at its ascertained value. 
In short, the fifteen companies are consoli- 
dated into one. The new company now is 
so great and strong, and has command of so 
large capital, that it is able to compel the 
remaining ten companies to join it or to 
adopt a policy in harmony with its own. 
The alternative is that they shall be crushed 
out of existence. 

Having destroyed competition, the ‘‘ trust” 
proceeds to limit the product and fix almost 
any price it pleases upon it. In some cases 
it gets such control of the market or of the 
means of transportation that it is able to 
force all others engaged in the same kind of 
business to sell their product to it, and 
squeezes them as hard as it does the general 
public. An example of this that occurs to 
me is the fixing of the price of crude petro- 
leum in the new oil district of Northwestern 
Ohio by the Standard Oil Company, last 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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spring, at 27 cents a barrel. The producers 
had to sell their oil to the Standard, for that 
company had a monopoly of the means of 
storing and transporting it to market. I be- 
lieve the price has been reduced even below 
that figure since. Thisis the kind of a com- 
bination, with many modifications, of course, 
that a ‘‘ trust” is, 

Now I believe that one of the fundamental 
principles of sound public policy is violated 
in allowing the creation, by such a combina- 
tion as I have described, of an artificial 
monopoly in the production of an article of 
general public use, or in rendering a service 
to the public for pay. We do tolerate cer- 
tain monopolies, and even protect them by 
law, but in these cases the public expects to 
receive in the end a benefit that shall more 
than remunerate it for the temporary tax to 
which it submits. Patents issued to invent- 
ors and protective tariff laws are familiar ex- 
amples. In the former case the inventor is 
given for a limited period the exclusive right 
to make and use the device he has patented, 
but when that time expires he must sur- 
render to the public the privileges of which 
he has for a time enjoyed a monopoly. 
Without the encouragement afforded by this 
temporary monopoly, no one would spend 
his time, labor and money in making inven- 
tions, and modern life would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is. The free use 
for all time of the inventions of the present 
age has been bought very cheaply by the 
public when it has paid to inventors the 
temporary tax which they are allowed to 
levy. 

So with protective tariffs. The theory on 
which they are justified is that the public is 
to be greatly benefited by the establishment 
at home of certain kinds of manufacture that, 
without the encouragement which a pro- 
tective tariff gives, could not be success- 
fully planted. Whether the benefit is 
equal in value to the price paid for it must 
be determined by the people. In this coun- 
try a majority of the voters think that it is, 

But, it is said, the class of monopolies 
which, when created by combination are de- 
nounced as opposed to the principle of sound 
public policy, do benefit the public. The price 
of petroleum, for instance, has been enor- 
mously reduced since the Standard Oil Com- 
pany obtained a substantial control of its pro- 
duction and transportation to market. No 
consumer has a right to complain of the price 
he now has to pay for kerosene oil. And 
then there are the Elevated Railroads of New 
York. Who is it that grumbles at paying five 
cents for a ride from the Battery to Harlem 
in a clean, comfortably heated and well 
lighted and ventilated car? 

The answer is that the low price of kerosene 
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oil and the cheap fares on the Elevated Rail- 
roads have been established in spite of the 
existence of the monopolies and not as a con- 
sequence of them. And these rates are not 
as low as they ought to be, as is shown by the 
unreasonably large profits which both the 
Standard Oil Company and the Elevated 
Railroads make. The public is entitled to buy 
any article or obtain any service at the very 
lowest rate at which the former can be sold 
or the latter rendered and leave a fair profit 
to the capital and labor employed to supply 
them. That is aright of which ‘‘ trusts ” and 
all similar artificial monopolies are organized 
to deprive the public. 

But, says the defender of ‘‘ trusts” again, 
it is not in accordance with sound public 
policy that capital invested in any legitimate 
business should fail to pay a fair profit to its 
owners, and there are many branches of 
industry that, but for the organization of 
‘¢ trusts,’ would have to be carried on at a 
loss or not at all. Well, admit that every 
legitimate business ought to be allowed to 
earn a fair profit. But if foolish people will 
insist on carrying coals to Newcastle, that is 
no reason why the market price of coals should 
beincreased. If a whole branch of business 
is generally unprofitable (in ordinary times, 
I mean, and not in seasons of unnatural busi- 
ness depression), it must be that an article is 
being produced that the public does not want 
orin larger quantities than it desires to buy. 
If matters are allowed to take their natural 
course, some of the weaker establishments, 
those that are worse managed, have insufti- 
cient capital, or are unfavorably situated, 
will drop out; the money invested therein 
will be otherwise employed, production will 
be reduced, prices will find their normal 
level, and fair profits will be realized. The 
profits may not be as great as though a 
‘*trust ’ was organized, but the rights of 
the public will have been protected. 

Having shown, as I think, that artificial 
monopolies which are not justifled by some 
present or prospective benefit to the public 
ought not to be tolerated, it would be in 
order to suggest a remedy. I confess that I 
have not got as faras that yet, and I fully ap- 
preciate the difficulties that attend it. It is 
no easy thing to discriminate among combi- 
nations and say that this class shall be law- 
ful and that unlawful, and I have little con- 
fidence that Congress or State Legislatures 
would deal wisely with the subject if they 
should undertake it; but I am sure that the 
proper protection of the rights of the public 
against the oppressionsof ‘* trusts” and other 
combinations will be one of the living prob- 
lems of the near future, and I should be glad 
to be able to contribute even in a very small 
degree to its solution, YT. B.A. 
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Trial by Newspaper. 


I FIND in a newspaper letter from London 
the following paragraph on the nobility of 
the English press: ‘‘ This nobility in one re- 
spect is so magnificently lofty that it causes 
the finest American or French journals to 
appear as mere grovelers in comparison. I 
refer, of course, to the attitude of the En- 
glish press towards accused persons while 
under trial. No comment whatever is made 
by English newspapers while a case is in 
court. The American newspapers, with their 
fervid desire to be readable, to direct public 
opinion, can seldom refrain from committing 
that most serious error—trying an accused 
person, and that after condemning him by 
newspaper court.” 

I wish to say ‘‘amen” to every word of 
the above, and, at the risk of having my 
motives misunderstood, and of being ac- 
cused of sympathizing with the ‘‘ boodlers,” 
I desire to say what I think of the outrageous 
way in which the newspapers of New York 
have treated the Jacob Sharp case. That 
old man did not have a fair trial; it was not 
intended that he should, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have had it if it 
had been intended, after the bulldozing to 
which the Court, and everybody connected 
with the defense was subjected by the press 
of the city. 

New York needed the Broadway railroad, 
although a majority of the people did not 
find this out until after Jacob Sharp had built 
it. The active opposition came chiefly from 
property owners and business men along 
Broadway who have been most benefited by 
the road, and who would not now consent to 
its removal even if the City should be paid 
five times what the charter was considered 
worth. I don’t believe those men sympa- 
thize with the newspaper hounding of Sharp, 
but they do n’t seem to have courage enough 
to condemn it as it deserves. 

I should have more patience with this un- 
fair trial by newspaper if I did n’t have rea- 
son to believe that personal motives—a de- 
sire to be reyenged upon Sharp, have insti- 
gated some of the most wicked attacks upon 
him that have appeared in the press. Other 
men foresaw the fortune that the street rail- 
road on Broadway would bring to its owner, 
and coveted the prize that Sharp captured. 
And they did n’t intend to pay the city for 
it, either. The talk about any specific large 
sum having been offered for the franchise 
was simply talk. No such offer was respon- 
sibly made, beforehand. Now, if it should 
be known that those who hoped to secure 
the charter and failed, and the owners of 
certain New York newspapers, have intimate 
business or social relations with each other, 
would it not be easier to understand the 
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bitterness with which Sharp has been pur- 
sued ? 

[ have n't a word to say in defense of the 
‘*boodle ” aldermen who accepted bribes. 
It is a disgrace to the city that such men 
should have been elected, and it is to be 
hoped that the imprisonment of some and the 
exile of others will be a warning to their 
successors, And if it can be fairly proved 
that Sharp violated the law, let him too suf- 
fer the penalty. But don’t let us have any 
more such outrageous hounding of a man by 
the newspapers. It is worse than the treat- 
ment of accused persons in French courts 
where they are considered guilty until they 
succeed in proving their innocence. 

I write before the decision of Judge Pot- 
ter is rendered upon the application made to 
him for a stay of the execution of sentence 
until it is decided whether Sharp shall have 
anew trial, ornot. [hope the Judge will have 
backbone enough to do what he believes to 
be right in the case, in spite of the illy-con- 
cealed threats against him that have already 
appeared in at least one New York news- 
paper. And I predict that if he does grant 
a stay, the metropolitan press will attempt 
to destroy public confidence in his legal 
ability, his soundness of judgment, probably 
in his honesty—in other words, to ruin him 
as a Judge of the Supreme Court. Such 
things are shameful. L, Th. Bs 

New York, August 22, 1887. 


Responsible for the ** Boodlers.”’ 


Ir isn’t much of a city, in these latter 
days, that has n’t its ‘‘ boodlers.”” New York 
and Chicago have turned out the most_per- 
fect specimens of this modern product of 
municipal misgovernment, but there are at 
least half-a-dozen other cities which have no 
occasion to be ashamed of the exhibition 
they have been able to make. 

It is not our purpose to treat this subject 
flippantly. The facts are of too grave a 
character and the danger they disclose too 
great. I write this to enter my solemn pro- 
test against the tone in which I hear so many 
respectable and, I believe, honest gentlemen 
speak of that class of crimes, which, when 
committed by public officials, causes them to 
be known as ‘‘ boodlers.” 

‘‘T am heartily sick and tired of this 
farce,” said a, leading business man of this 
city to me the day after Jacob Sharp was 
sentenced. ‘‘I might have some patience 
with those who have instituted these prose- 
cutions if I did n’t know them to be such 
hypocrites. Every one of them, and all the 
newspaper editors who are applauding and 
egging them on, are perfectly aware that 
Sharp and the Aldermen of 1884 are not 
sinners above all others. They know that 
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no favors are to be obtained in this city un- 
less they are paid for. Jake Sharp knew 
this, and he only did what he and others 
had done before, and what, in spite of all 
this mock virtue, has been done since. It 
makes one tired.” 

** The Broadway Railroad franchise was n’t 
worth a cent to the city,” said another gen- 
tleman connected with a large monied insti- 
tution, ‘‘ until certain men put their money 
into it, built the road and made it so. I 
can “t see that the city has any special right 
to complain. The Aldermen gave away 
something that belonged to the city, but 
which had no value, and Jake Sharp paid 
them for doing so. The value that now ex- 
ists was created afterwards by the use of the 
capital which he and others invested in mak- 
ing a public improvement that everybody now 
admits is of enormous value to the city. The 
fact is that Sharp and his associates have real- 
ly been public benefactors, and I have great 
sympathy for them in their misfortunes.” 

These are not imaginary speeches, nor are 
the sentiments expressed in them excep- 
tional. Business men who think and talk 
like these gentlemen do not seek out the re- 
porters of the daily newspapers and ask to 
be interviewed; they know that the public 
expression of such opinions would submit 
them to the most scathing criticisms day 
after day, until life would be a burden to 
them, but those who hold them are nota 
few, and they make no effort at concealment 
in private conversation. And the number 
of others who are so apathetic as to have no 
special feeling of indignation against the 
** boodlers,”’ and who would vote for them 
weain if they got the regular party nomina- 
tions, and they were not singled out by the 
press for special condemnation and defeat, is 
so great as largely to swell the class of which 
{ am writing. 

Now I say that these men are responsible 


. 


for the ‘‘ boodlers *’ and their rascality. They 
are the ones who are creating that undercur- 
rent of public opinion that shows itself in 
pity for Sharp, and in a sort of quiet satis- 
faction when a ‘‘ boodle ” Alderman escapes 
to Canada or a jury disagrees in regard to 
his guilt. All honor to the press of New 
York for its persistent and long-continued 
warfare upon these dishonest public servants 
and their particeps criminis, the chief of the 
bribers, but I do n’t believe there is an edi- 
tor in the city who has not at times felt that 
he was not getting that popular support 
which he had a just right to expect. 

It hardly seems necessary, but perhaps I 
had better not close this communication 
without a word as to the sophistry, the ab- 
surd weakness, of the positions of the gen- 
tlemen I have quoted, and the class they re- 
present. If it is true that Jacob Sharp and 
the Aldermen did only what is custom- 
ary; that ‘‘ you can’t get anything done in 
New York without paying for it;” in short, 
that dishonesty in official life is the rule and 
honesty the exception, then that is the very 
reason why the rascals who are definitely 
known should be punished, and not an argu- 
ment for winking at their crimes. 

And, as to the Broadway Railroad fran- 
chise being worthless until the road was 
built, it is not true. A franchise, a privi- 
lege, is universally recognized as valuable 
property, and its actual worth is measured 
by the sum which those who wish to use it 
are willing or can afford to pay for it. The 
day that the Board of Aldermen gave the 
Broadway Railroad franchise to Jacob Sharp 
for nothing, other responsible men stood 
ready to pay a large price for it. The 
‘*hoodle * Aldermen, therefore, allowed the 
city to be robbed just as much as though 
they had voted to take a million dollars out 
of the city treasury and give it to Sharp. 

New York. Pde f. 
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October Health Suggestions. 
BY A PHYSICIAN OF EXPERIENCE. 


THE long, long, weary summer is gone, 
and all nature puts on robes of rejoicing at 
her demise. Cool, crisp air has taken place 
of that hot vapor bath that has surrounded 
these latitudes for two months past, and 
human nerves chant a prean of joy therefor; 
or their owners do, which is decidedly pleas- 
anter for an audience. Assuming that my 
readers are back again at work; that delight- 
ful vacation days have passed into memory 
and hung their pictures on the middle line 
beside masterpieces of other years, and 


that busy toil in humming town calls once 
more to daily tasks, I look about to think 
of what advice my many years’ experience in 
such returnings may suggest. 

First, then, keep out of doors as much as 
may be. Your blood is regenerated by 
ozone of seaside.or mountain glen. This is 
precisely what summer’s journeyings were 
made for, and if bounding step, free lungs, 
and stomach that might belong to another, 
so little does it tell of its work, must gradu- 
ally grow weak again, at least put off the 
evil day as long as possible. Wak, now, all 
you can, Let street cars, with heavy load 
of lazy men, go on their way, while you take 
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the steeds that God gave you to get down 
town with. No team like Shank’s mares in 
this weather. Compare the flesh texture of 
a man who rides a bicycle every day with 
one who drives. I have some patients, and 
ladies among them, whose muscles feel like 
wood, so strong and resistent have they 
grown with exercise. And thismeans much. 
These hard, powerful limbs speak in em- 
phatic words of hours spent in open air, in 
communion direct with nature; of reserve 
health stored against our coming dismal 
winter days; of that cheerful, happy temper 
that is born of conscious strength and equa- 
ble vital balance; of happier men and women 
who can make their world around them just 
so much brighter and better as they them- 
selves are stronger. 

And more than that, the man whose legs 
are strengthened by systematic exercise will 
have a clear brain. Nerve cells receive their 
nourishment from pure blood alone, such as 
has been fully regenerated by active circula- 
tion; and there is nothing better than a 
brisk walk to keep up the steady rhythmic 
muscular pressure upon blood vessels that is 
so large a factor in the process of circulation. 

If such exercise be good for men, it is in- 
finitely more important for women, whose 
lives are spent chiefly in-doors. No matter 
how well rooms may be ventilated, no matter 
how continuous or long her house-work may 
be, it does not compensate for open-air 
walking, for direct exposure to out-door sun- 
light. Fatigue in the first instance is ex- 
haustive, and the ceaseless routine of ‘‘ wom- 
an’s work that is never done” tends to 
keep up a steady drain that no rest relieves. 
But healthy tiredness, such as comes from a 
combination of muscular exercise and _ pleas- 
ant mental diversion during a brisk hour’s 
walk in town or country, only removes effete 
matter from the economy and gives a chance 
for the wonderful mechanism of absorbents 
and secretory glands to replace it with ele- 
ments that are both new and strong. 

Walk then, good friends, and pay no at- 
tention to weather, unless such a storm is 
raging as would make the venture out of the 
question. If proper precautions have been 
taken against catching cold, if my theory of 
prevention, as stated in last month’s ** Health 
Suggestions,” has been followed, no ill re- 
sult will come even from a good wetting. 

I am writing these pages at my summer 
home at Plymouth, N. H., one of those es- 
pecially favored spots where walking is al- 
ways delightful, by reason of level, good 
roads and charming scenery. Upon Pemige- 
wasset’s rippling surface a soft rain is danc- 
ing, and across a lovely intervale I can 
scarcely see the outlines of Prospect Mount- 
ain, by reason of thick falling drops. Yet 
one of my party, a bright New England las- 


sie, has just come in with dripping skirts 
and rosy cheeks from a quick walk, and is, 
as she says, ‘‘ well all through.” With 
proper precautions, one may be quite inde- 
pendent of weather. 

A little way beyond the ancient church at 
Holderness is a brick residence, whose front 
is half hidden by one of those monster elms 
that are the pride of our Northern States, 
and beneath its shade I saw yesterday an old 
man who is passing his ninety-tifth year, sit- 
ting comfortably in a great arm-chair. My 
wife told me that his aunt had recently died, 
aged one hundred and five; and, curious to 
know if there was any especial reason fo1 
such longevity, I made inquiries. ‘‘ No,” 
said my informant; ‘‘ only they were almost 
always out-of-doors and lived a quiet life.” 

Yet in that single sentence lay a greater 
philosophy than he dreamed of, a sounder 
precept than he knew. To keep out-of-doors 
and avoid worry is a maxim that, if followed, 
would close a majority of our hospitals, 
which, I regret to say, have a greater num- 
ber of occupants with each succeeding year. 

The subject of walking brings one naturally 
to the consideration of a few of the infirmi- 
ties that render this valuable exercise irk- 


some. Perhaps corns and bunions come 
first. Speaking last month of these trouble- 


some excrescences, I referred to their chief 
cause, ill-fitting shoes, and omitted to say 
that ill-fitting stockings are probably as im- 
portant factors. If the latter are too small, 
motion of the feet will cause them to gather 
in little rolls or folds, and uneven pressure 
upon these speedily results in corns. It is 
far better to wear stockings a little too large 
than too small. 

If not so common in point of frequency as 
corns, ingrowing nails make up in impor- 
tance and pain for their rarity. There is 
none among minor surgical diseases more 
troublesome than this, and once fully devel- 
oped, only a surgical operation is sufficient 
to cure it. But a little care in trimming toe- 
nails, in making one’s toilette des ongles ac- 
cording to the following rule, will prevent 
an unpleasant call from a surgeon, with his 
assistant and ether-can. Instead of cutting 
toe-nails so as to leave such a graceful oval 
as all admire upon finger-tips, wherein cor- 
ner supports are sacrificed to lines of beauty, 
they should be cut square across, leaving 
corners to grow out evenly upon the sup- 
porting matrix. In this way irregular pres- 
sure from tight shoes will be met with coun- 
teracting props under the nails, and inward 
growths be avoided. There are occasional 
cases where this complaint seems permanent ; 
but patience and steady care will effect a 
cure in almost every instance. 

As summer heats recede into merely un- 
pleasant memories, and equinoctial storms 
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send out advance pickets in the shape of 
gales and rainy days, underclothing should 
be warmer. Probably there will be occa- 
sional midday hours when anything but the 
lightest will be oppressive; but these cool, 
damp mornings and evenings are the surest 
possible breeders of rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia, which may be avoided to a large de- 
gree by proper clothing next the skin. 
There is nothing in our changeable climate 
equal to wool. Silk has been faithfully tried 
for years, but its fibres do not possess the 
resistance to heat transmission that wool 
does, and therefore, even at the same cost, 
it would be less useful. 

Every one should procure three changes 
of different weight, to follow in order as the 
days grow cold. Once a heavier garment is 
donned, it should never be replaced by a 
lighter one until winter is really over, as a 
sudden change may find the wearer unpre- 
pared, and pneumonia is always on the watch 
for weak points. 

This terrible disease, to which a large per- 
centage of our winter death-rate is due, is at 
the same time insidious and rapid of ap- 
proach, An exposure to damp cold when 
the system is below par is promptly followed 
by prostration, a slight difticulty of breath- 
ing, and a chill of more or less intensity. 
This is the initial stage, and medical advice 
should instantly be summoned, for it is then 
that it is of greatest service. Should prompt 
measures be neglected, and fever come on, 
with a sense of constriction, some pain in 
breathing, and a dry cough, matters have 
advanced so far that only perfect nursing 
and a doctor who will not rashly use pow- 
erful drugs are likely to prevent serious 
results. No general directions can be given; 
ach case must be treated according to its 
own peculiarities. How much safer to use 
every possible protection against the onset of 
pneumonia, than to take chances of curing it 
when developed! and chief among these 
safeguards is proper underclothing. 

October is perhaps the finest month of all 
for out-door sports, and among the most in- 
vigorating is cycling. For several years past 
it has been the fashion in England to make 
long runs upon tricyles, and I have often met 
upon the level roads of pretty Warwickshire 
parties of ladies and gentlemen who thought 
nothing of a twenty-mile spin. The chief, 
if not the only objection to this sport, from 
a medical point of view, is the unequal mus- 
cular development it produces. ‘‘ Put your 
hand upon my calf,” said a cyclist friend to 
me a few days ago. It was like a board in 
solidity and strength. ‘‘ Very well, my dear 
fellow,” Ireplied; ‘‘ very good, indeed. Now 
let me feel your arm.” That was as bad as 
his legs were good, and the pectoral muscles 
were also feeble. If these beautiful days, so 


full of glee, are largely employed in wheel- 
ing, at least a part of each should be used in 
arm and chest work, or a bad figure will be 
the result. 

Perhaps the best all-round sport is lawn 
tennis. There is nothing about the game too 
violent for even weak and middle-aged people 
to fear, and it is by all odds the best for girls. 
Uniting, as it does, a complete exercise of 
every muscle in the body with training of 
eyes in accuracy, and plenty of fun; and being, 
above all, a fashionable game, it is scarcely 
needed that medical authority should add its 
approval. Yet the rarity of a game that is 
physiologically sound makes it very pleasant 
to meet such; and tennis is one. 

As cool weather approaches, there is need 
of change of diet. Light breakfasts with 
little meat, that furnished sufficient carbon to 
the blood during the heated term, should 
now give way to a heavier regime. One of 
the very best marks of healthy condition is 
the ability and will to eat a hearty breakfast 
soon after arising. Among many good say- 
ings of my friend, Dr. Hammond, I like best 
the one where he expresses his pleasure in 
seeing ‘‘a handsome girl eating a hearty 
breakfast.’ For this argues a sound night’s 
sleep after a well-spent day, neither of which 
is among the possibilities of following fool- 
ish fashion. Let us then have a breakfast of 
steak or chops with good coffee, hot rolls, 
and eggs, and we are ready for a day’s work. 

After all the abuse that has been heaped 
upon hot bread, [am glad to lend my voice 
in its defense. Properly made, that is, with- 
out pernicious alkali or hali-baking, I have 
found it not only as easily digested, but many 
times more so, than any cereal food that my 
dyspeptic patients eat; and it is infinitely 
more palatable. Hot rolls, as purchased from 
a first-class city bakery, are among the most 
desirable of morning foods. I regret that I 

-annot say so much for oatmeal, though many 
persons seem to think that it constitutes the 
most needful and nutritious portion of their 
breakfast. But recent experiments prove 
that by farthe greater part of what is taken 
passes through the body unchanged, acting 
merely as anirritant to sluggish bowels as it 
goes along. To digest this intractable food 
properly, hard out-door labor seems to be 
necessary, and I am convinced that the only 
nutritive value it has for a majority of my 
readers is found in the cream that is eaten 
with it, which would much better be taken 
alone. 

Coffee versus tea has long furnished 
grounds for dispute. My English friends smile 
when I tell them that tea contains a nerve 
stimulant that is dangerous in excess, and 
they point to a race of splendid stamina who 
drink itregularly. But then they also drink 
a quantity of alcoholic and malt liquor that 
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would speedily destroy an average American, 
and thus the argument fails. I have found 
by long experience that our countrymen, and 
especially our countrywomen, do better with- 
out tea. Although its alkaloid, theine, is not 
very different from the active principle of 
coffee, its action as a food is markedly di- 
verse. Ina cup of good coffee, made properly 
and with one-third cream or rich milk, there 
is an amount of absolute life-support that a 
quart of strong tea does not contain. The 
latter sets nerves on edge, slowly weakens 
their receptive and transmissive power, and 
begets an appetite that is little less impera- 
tive than the alcoholic craving. Of late 
years, I have restricted all nervous patients 
to one weak cup of tea daily; that one to be 
taken with the midday meal. 

Eggs are most digestible when long boiled, 
not less than thirty minutes. This long 
cooking induces certain chemical changes in 
the yolk, not yet fully understood, but which 
certainly assist in assimilation. A dyspeptic 
cannot find a wholesomer breakfast dish than 
half-a-dozen such yolks, powdered, seasoned 
and spread upon a slice of toast. Of course 
the whites must be rejected. 

In October, and for that matter, in every 
month, most careful attention should be paid 
to the airing of sleeping apartments, and 
especially bedding. Too little heed is 
given to this important sanitary regulation. 
During sleeping hours, when our warm 
bodies lie comfortably covered from cold 
while we draw from repose the strength that 
is to carry us through another waking day, 
exhalations of many and noxious kinds are 
thrown off from every inch of our skin. 
These are eagerly absorbed by soft matresses 
and bed-clothing, there to be retained and 
stored, unless gotten rid of each morning by 
thorough ventilation. Allof these poisonous 
substances are volatile and may be sent 
adrift into purifying air much more easily 
than other sewage matter can be handled, 
but to do this takes time and attention. If 
one of our delicate women could see con- 
densed into visible form the gases and other 
fluids that her bed has collected from her 
fair form through a single night, no caution 
of mine would be needed. She would air 
her bedding herself afterwards. Directly 
upon arising, blinds should be thrown wide 
open—for I am assuming that no reader of 
THE AMERICAN is barbarian enough to 
dream of sleeping in a room with closed 
windows—and every article upon the bed- 
stead given a complete shaking up. Sheets 
and blankets should be exposed to direct 
sunlight for an hour, and if the same dose 
-an be given to matresses, well ; if not, they 
should be thrown up in a loose heap so that 
free air may reach every part. It is prefer- 
able that half a day, until noon, be given to 
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this air-cleansing, to which but too little at- 
tention is generally paid. 

Some of the most obstinate forms of skin 
disease that I have encountered have been 
saused by wearing colored stockings, whose 
brilliant hues were derived from a poisonous 
material. When these pretty garments first 
came in vogue, it was a common thing to 
see several cases a week of curious eruption, 
which remained intractable to every remedy 
until the stockings were exchanged for harm 
less balbriggans. Of late, most dyes that 
are used seem less harmful, but not all; for 
I have a young lady under treatment at 
present whose feet are so swollen and tender 
from this cause, that she cannot wear boots. 
Greens, blues and reds are principally to be 
avoided, and it is a good thing that they are 
no longer fashionable. It will be a welcome 
day to doctors when plain white stockings 
are again worn. 

With cooler days and longer evenings, 
come all sorts of nocturnal pleasures. It is 
again the season for theatres, receptions, 
dances. Custom will demand, as hereto- 
fore, that suppers shall follow the play. I 
have not a word of objection to file against 
late suppers, taken after a long and exhaust- 
ing evening at dancing or in the not less 
trying ordeal of a five-act sensational play. 
On the contrary, it is far better that a modi- 
cum of nutritious food be taken before retir- 
ing to rest; and only the most confirmed 
dyspeptic will fail to be benefited thereby. 

But judgment should be more carefully 
exercised as to kind of food. Ices, ice- 
cream, and sweets of all kinds, are not 
among digestible foods; on the contrary, 
they retard the process. Nor is coffee, to a 
great majority of nervous systems, a good 
thing totake at night. Its peculiar stimulus 
usually occasions more or less wakefulness, 
and it is to be shunned when this happens. 
But oysters, game and salads are excellent in 
season, and may be freely eaten by almost 
every one who can afford them. For those 
who cannot, a bowl of milk and bread, of 
beef tea, or a plain chop is equally nutri- 
tious and advisable. 

No animal except of the genus homo would 
willingly go to sleep upon an empty stomach ; 
and many a headache might be saved to him 
who sups judiciously before he sleeps. 


Rhus Tox., the Child Poisoner. 


Tuts title, which looks as barbarous as 
only chemists’ abbreviations can, will never- 
theless be familiar to many of our readers 
from its frequent recurrence in books on the 
homeeopathic practice of medicine. It stands 
for Rhus toxicodendron, the botanical name 
of one of the most pestilent vegetable pro- 
ductions of our Northern and Middle States, 
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only too well known to thousands of unfor- 
tunate children as ‘‘ poison ivy,” ‘‘ poison 
oak” and ‘‘mercury.” This last name, 
common to New York and New Jersey, is 
sometimes amplified into ‘‘three-fingered 
mercury,” to distinguish it from the harm- 
less ‘‘five-fingered mercury” or Virginia 
creeper. Some of the members of the large 
Rhus family, like the common sumachs, are 
innocuous; while one, happily of compara- 
tive rarity, the Rhus venenata, usually 
known as swamp sumach, is so virulent as to 
merit the appellation of deadly. 

Rhus toxicodendron grows profusely along 
stone walls, which it will often cover with a 
dense mantle of foliage for fifty yards at a 
stretch, and in shady places it springs up at 
the roots of trees, and climbing, gradually 
strangles the life out of its supporter; then, 
mounting to the highest branches, hangs out 
on all sides the masses of its own coarse, 
rank leaves. It is in such cases that its only 
merit is manifest, in the rich tints of yellow, 
brown and red taken on by its foliage in 
autumn. Its leaves are so poisonous, that 
not only contact with them, but even expos- 
ure to the emanations from them, especially 
in shady places and at night, causes intense 
irritation of the skin, soon followed by the 
breaking out of innumerable tiny blotches, 
accompanied by swelling, burning and itch- 
ing, ending in the peeling off of the cuticle. 
These symptoms, always slow to disappear, 
are often exceedingly obstinate, sometimes 
reappearing year after year at the approach 
of warm weather. In a case known to the 
writer, where a little girl rubbed the leaves 
freely upon her person, causing a serious ill- 
ness, the painful symptoms have recurred 
annually for more than two years, though 
with decreasing severity. In an instance 
communicated by a country physician, a small 
piece of the leaf taken into the mouth and 
instantly rejected, produced so violent a 
swelling that the tongue hung out and the 
throat was closed to such an extent that even 
life was despaired of. 

The nature of the toxic principle in Rhus 
toxicodendron seems not to have been as yet 
clearly ascertained. Some experts in analysis 
think it an acid, while others pronounce it an 
alkaloid, but all unite in describing it as an 
acrid and exceedingly volatile poison. It 
will be readily understood that this poison if 
employed at all in medicine must be made 
use of in very small quantities and with great 
care. Homeopathic physicians administer it 
in infinitesimal doses as a counter irritant in 
cases of inflammation of various kinds. The 


old-school practitioners give it in minute 
quantities in cases of palsy, and in cases of 
dropsy to bring on copious watery evacua- 
tions and thus carry off some of the liquid 
which would otherwise find its way into the 
tissues. 

One could hardly imagine a drug more 
dangerous to the delicate digestive organs of 
children, and yet this very drug is now un- 
doubtedly all over this country about to be 
administered to many thousands of them, and 
that not only without the advice of a physi- 
cian, but also without the knowledge or con- 
sent of their parents. The explanation of 
this startling statement lies in the circum- 
stance that cows eat the thick, succulent 
leaves of this noxious plant greedily. This 
fact any one may easily verify by observation 
or inquiry. Out of four persons who hap- 
pened to be present when the above sentence 
was written and who were appealed to as to 
the correctness of the statement, three had 
seen cows taking the leaves within a week 
past. This is, of course, well known to 
farmers, as should be also the fact that the 
cows thereby contract a disease called ‘‘ the 
trembles,’’ which is described in books on 
the management of cattle. Nevertheless, so 
obstinate is rural laziness and shiftlessness in 
such matters that it is rare to find a farm where 
the pasture fields are not as plentifully supplied 
with this noxious stimulant as the neighbor- 
ing villages are with bar-rooms. The writer 
has had pointed out to him, within the last 
two or three years, standing within a hun- 
dred yards of the house of a well-to-do farm- 
er, the very bush of poison sumach, the Rhus 
venenata already mentioned, by which more 
than fifty years before, a little brother of the 
farmer had been fatally poisoned. 

It is probable that Rhus toxicodendron is at 
the bottom of not a little of the summer 
complaint and of the various gastric diseases 
of children in warm weather, and that it 
costs the lives of many little ones every 
year. Possibly it is the irritant in ice-cream 
poisoning. No attention has thus far been 
paid to this obvious source of danger. Every 
nursing mother knows how slight a thing 
will make her milk unwholesome, even a 
trifling mental disturbance being reflected 
with promptitude in the discomfort of the 
child. How much more the digestion and 
assimilation of a deadly poison! It is high 
time that parents had their eyes opened to 
the danger, and that all lovers of children 
should make common cause to secure the ex- 
tirpation of this vegetable pest. 

Theodore H, Mead. 
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Hyar’s de Coon for Yer Money. 


: $ rar 
COIN long hyar, 
! GG joggin’ over 
: thar, 


Hear what I tell yer 
when I declar 
-Hyar’s de nig for 
ye, honey! 
Whitewash yer 
walls, black up 
yer boots, 
Do all yer chores till 
ole Gabriel toots ; 
Hyar’s de coon for 
yer money 






What’s a nig good for but for to wait 
On all de white folks sent him by fate? 
Hyar’s de nig for ye, honey! 
Choppin’ up yer wood-piles, toting up yer 
trunks, 
Waitin’ on yer table, makin’ up yer bunks ; 
Hyar’s de coon for yer money. 


Pickin’ off de cotton, hoein’ in de cane, 
Drinkin’ up de blackstrap comin’ through de 
lane, 
Hyar’s de nig for ye, honey! 
Bendin’ o’er the saw-buck, ploughin’ wid de 
steers, 
Ridin’ on de donkey, holdin’ by his ears; 
Hyar ’s de coon for yer money. 


Drivin’ up de cattle—tinkle, tinkle, tum! 
Hear de bells a-ringin’ as dey slowly come! 
Hyar’s de nig for ye, honey! 





Hurry up, Whiteface! neber mind yer cud! 
Golly! see Ole Brindle prancin’ fru de 
mud! 
Hyar ’s de coon for yer money. 


Milkin’ speckled heifer, cuttin’ up her pranks, 
Kickin’ nigger over wid her dirty shanks; 
Hyar’s de nig for ye, honey! 
Hit her wid de milk-stool, tell de critter, 
‘*'801°? 
Runnin’ round de barn-yard like a circus 
show ; 
Hyar ’s de coon for yer money. 


Playin’ on de fiddle when de ebenin’ come, 
Dancin’ double-shuffle till de cabin hum, 
Hyar ’s de nig for ye, honey! 





Niggers big and little flockin’ all around, 
Raisin’ very debble up from underground ; 
Hyar’s de coon for yer money. 
When de country glimmers under light ob 
moon, 
Set de dogs a-goin’ on the track ob coon, 
Hyar’s de nig for ye, honey! 
Find a log all rotten, nothin’ left but punk; 
Quick and break it open—golly! find a 
skunk! 
Hyar’s de coon for yer money. 
Earl Martie 
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Two Shivers. 
A HALLOW-E’EN SKETCH. 


Beta Keats lives in a Boston suburb, and 
not all the Symphony Rehearsals, Browning 
Clubs, nor the advanced study of Esoteric 
Buddhism has been sufficient to turn her 
maiden mind from the superstitious and 
traditional portents of All-hallow-e’en. 

Beth invited about twenty of her friends 
to a Hallow-e’en party this year, and all the 
regulation rites were carefully observed 
chestnut roasting in the open fire, apple par- 
ings thrown over bewitching shoulders, and 
allthe rest, winding up with a Connemara jig. 
Everyone, from Aunt Bethiah to twelve- 
year-old Tom, gathered in the long hall to 
try ‘‘snuffing the candle.” A curious little 
English song is chanted by the participants 
in this ceremony, which runs : 





Trip it lightly ! Step it stately ! 
(How the candle winks and flares !) 
Hark the echoes move sedately 
Up the wide old oaken stairs. 
Silvery heads and merry children 
Glide in rhythmic movement slow, 
Toward the wavering flame bewild’ring; 
One by one, we watch them go. 
Now, with dainty hand, the maiden 
Grasps her clinging, sweeping train 
Swiftly bounds, good saints all aiding 
As she clears the candle’s flame. 
Step it stately, trip it lightly, 
She will live the year out brightly. 





A solitary candle is placed on the floor, 
over which each dancer springs, keeping 
time to the measure of the tune. As each 
one makes the trial, the onlookers watch the 
flame. If it burns steadily, the year will be 
one of unruffied joy and health; if it flares 
tothe right, illness may be anticipated; if 
to the left, trouble of mind or business. If 
the light is extinguished, it is a token of 
death or irremediable sorrow and misfortune 
during the next twelve months. 

It is an old English custom, and the Keats 
family have tried it year after year since 
Beth’s grandfather was a baby, and came 
across the water in his mother’s arms. At 
Beth’s party everyone cleared the flame 
deftly. with flying feet. Only Aunt Bethiah 
made it flare wildly enough to send every 
superstitious heart into its owner's throat, by 
dropping a corner of her train too quickly. 
But the flame soon righted itself and burned 
on, restoring the hearts to their normal posi- 
tions. The guests went home after this, with 
much laughter and jesting. Beth kept her 
friend Helen Covell to spend the night with 
her, and over their dressing-room fire both 
girls decided, that such a tame and impotent 
conclusion to a Hallow-e’en party was not 
to be endured. 

‘‘ Bah!” said Beth, ‘‘ whoever heard of a 
Hallow-e’en when nobody shuddered and 
nothing happened out of the common way?” 


‘“We might try something dreadfully 
‘spooky ’ all by ourselves,” suggested Helen. 
‘‘The most mysterious time is at three 
o’clock; that’s the time Burns’ lassies used 
to try their fate. Year before last when I 
was in Portland with Cousin Nan we planned 
to walk up the garret stairs backward at one 
o’clock holding a hand-glass in the right 
hand into which we looked, and a candle in 
the other. When we reached the top step 
we were to say slowly: 
One, twa, three, four. 
What has the coming year in store? 


Five, six, seven, eight. 
Is love or death to be my fate? 


I was the first to try it, and on reaching 
the top I recited the lines—and then—” 

‘¢ And then, what?” asked Beth, anxious- 
ly, as Helen paused anda shiver ran over her. 

‘¢ And then,” she continued, a shade paler, 
‘‘and then; it didn’t mean anything, for I 
have been as well since as ever I was, but I 
saw—and I can see it now—a white coffin, 
standing on end.” 

‘* What in the world did you do?” gasped 
the now excited Beth, with a nervous look 
into the corner of the cosy room, as an un- 
mistakable snore came from the direction of 
Tom’s apartment. 

‘‘ Po? I just scuttled down stairs as fast as 
my feet could carry me, and on reaching the 
bottom locked the door behind me. Wehad 
the horrors all that night. First thing next 
morning we went up to éxplore the garret. 
It was all plain enough then, for, set up 
against the rafters was a portable bath-tub, 
painted white inside, which was used for 
Nan’s mother when she was so ill three years 
ago!” 

‘*O dear!” was Beth’s dissatisfied com- 
ment, ‘* What a pity it wasn’t real! Oh, 
I did n’t mean that /” she added hastily, as 
Helen colored with surprise. ‘‘Any way, 
I’ve had one cold streak down my spine, and 
if I could have one more shiver, I think I 
could rest satisfied!” 

‘* We have n’t any garret except the billiard 
room, but we might try the cellar stairs in- 
stead, and as nothing is kept there we can 
test the charm fairly.” 

With the memory of her former ‘‘ scare’ 
freshly stirred, Helen’s response came reluct- 
antly, but when three o’clock crept around, 
each girl took a waxlight from the sconce 
above the dressing-table and a square of mir- 
ror set in plush. They moved silently down 
the staircase, into the hall with its cold, pol- 
ished floor over which they had danced three 
hours before; gliding like graceful wraiths, 
with their softly trailing garments, in and out 
of their own shadows, asthe candles flared. 

Once in the spacious kitchen, still warm 
and fragrant with over-night breakfast 
preparations, their expedition seemed ‘less 
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uncanny. As Beth stepped into the passage- 
way from which the cellar-stairs descended, 
Helen settled herself by the range to await 
her turn at the oracle. 

After some minutes of profound stillness, 
she was aroused by the sound of her name, 
very faint and far away. She started up 
with a consciousness that she had been doz- 
ing, and, hurrying into the entry, was greeted 
by a cold draught that blew out her candle. 
She went back, relighted the candle, and 
now, thoroughly alarmed for Beth, moved 
cautiously down the stairs, shielding the 
light with her hand. Near the bottom she 
was brought to a halt by a cry from the 
other side of the cellar: ‘‘ Look out for the 
tub! Iam drowned!” Guided by Helen’s 
light Beth came toward her, dripping wet 
from head to foot, and with teeth chattering 
from the chill. 

At the foot of the steps stood a large tub, 
which had been used to carry water into the 
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laundry while the pipes were under repair. 
For some reason the servants had set it 
hastily down and forgotten all about it, 
though no one going down the stairs proper- 
ly would be in any danger of a wetting. 
But poor Beth, looking intently at the glass, 
tripped nervously when nearly down, and 
piched backward, head first, into the water, 
extinguishing the candle and so confusing 
her that when she scrambled out she could 
not find the stairs, and, at last, called franti- 
cally on Helen. 

They rescued the tell-tale candle and hand- 
glass from the bottom of the tub, and reached 
their room as quickly as Beth’s bedraggled 
garments would permit. 

‘* Well!” sighed Helen, with a 
tempt at consolation, as they nestled down 
under the blankets at last. ‘‘ You have 
certainly had your second shiver, and I hope 
you will ‘rest,’ even if not satisfied.” 

Trebor 


vain at- 
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Paper-cutter. 
“Why, 
hesitation. 


just a little, 


1 ' y 1 V7 
O you see how beautifully dark I am growing ?” 
whispered the Penwiper, 


yes,” 
‘*T had noticed it. 
‘“*Of course; 

a little troubled, when the Philosopher grew so ofli- 

cious and kept sending the Pen over to me every few .. |// 

minutes to leave such a quantity. of ink. 


¥ showing his meerschaum pipes. 
{ much about smoking, but wanted to color his pipes ; and as 
the pipe grew darker and darker after each time that he 





with pride, to the 


answered the Paper-cutter, with some 


But—do you like it?” i 
I’m delighted with it. At first I felt 


It seemed 


you know, like a smooch, and I was 
; afraid I might not look so well with it. But one day 
Mr. Tom came in with his friend Mr. Harry, and began 


He said he did not care 


smoked, he enjuged watching it, and when it was tinted enough, he should put it in his 


cabinet as a fine specimen of color. 


So then I understood what the Philosopher was trying 
to do for me, and I have been very grateful to him ever since for taking such pains with me.” 
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‘‘Such pens with you, you mean, don’t 
you ?”’ asked the Paper-cutter. 

‘‘And it is very funny,” added the Pen- 
wiper, with a smile, ‘‘to see how jealous of 
me the Blotter is. At first she was very proud 
of her pink and blue complexion, and the 
little birds painted on her cover; but when 
she saw how much better I was beginning to 
look as a brunette, she could not rest till 
she had secured some of the Récamier ink 
for her own complexion. The joke of it is 
that the Philosopher cannot induce the Pen 
to go anywhere near the Blotter; so when- 
ever she sees any ink lying round anywhere 
on loose sheets of paper, she has to hurry 
over to it herself and try to pick up a few 
drops. Of course she cannot get much in 
that way, and she has only a few streaks, 
while you see I am almost covered.” 

‘¢‘Did you ever hear anything so funny ?” 
whispered the Pen to the Penholder. ‘‘ She 
really seems to think that my object in life is 
to wait upon her, and to carry her all the 
ink she wants; whereas, as you know, I only 
run over to her once in a great while when I 
find I have more ink on ‘hand than I can do 
anything with. I found that she liked to 
secure some, and I was only too happy to de- 
posit with her my over-supply. We are 
cousins, you know, and some people say she 
was made for me; but I have a terrible fear 
that she only cares for the ink I bring, and 
not at all for myself. Certainly she is a 
good little thing, and very affectionate; she 
always runs to embrace me whenever I go 
near her, and throws her arms about me in 
the most cousinly manner, and insists on 
pulling off my overcoat; but then, you see, 
she always finds plenty of ink in the pockets, 
and I have a strong suspicion that if I went 
to her without any ink, she would have noth- 
ing to do with me.” 

At this moment the Philosopher entered 
the Library, and went straight to his writing- 
table, where he seated himself at once to 
begin writing his great essay on ‘‘ The Il- 
limitability of the Infinite.” As he held out 
his hand to the bronze Inkstand, the latter 
politely lifted his lid in reply, and said with 
a broad smile: 

‘*What children these toys upon our 
writing-table are, to be sure, Professor! Do 
you know, they have been discussing with 
all seriousness their respective missions in 
life in regard to ink; never seeming to real- 
ize for a moment that it is I who am the 
great reservoir of supply for the ink used in 
the world, and that all the rest of them 
merely live upon my bounty. Of course I 
have n’t stooped to discuss such a trivial 
matter with them; I can easily afford to sup- 
ply them with what seems to give them so 
much satisfaction, and to let them imagine 
themselves of great importance. Little drops 


of water, yon know, Professor, make the 
mighty ocean; and there is no knowing what 
good may be accomplished by little drops of 
ink scattered over a library table. So I am 
lavish, lavish, Professor, with my gifts; for 
I really cannot see that what I give away 
makes any diminution in my reserve fund. 
Help yourself, Professor, if ink can be of 
any use to you; and there is that poor, pale, 
blank-looking Sheet of Paper in front of you 
that I should really like to make happy if I 
could’ with a little of my abundance. She 
has been very modest, poor thing, and has 
taken no part in the argument; though from 
the presumption of the others, I have been 
expecting every minute to hear her declare 
that she had n’t any ink because she did n’t 
like ink, and would n’t have any. Iam too 
busy to run over to her myself, but if you 
will kindly ask the Pen to step this way—” 

So the Professor seized the Pen, dipped it 
in the Inkstand, and began writing busily 
on the blank Sheet of Paper. 

‘*Poor thing!” whispered the Pen-wiper. 
looking pityingly at the Sheet of Paper. 
‘* She is really beginning to get a little color 
in her cheeks. It is very faint, however, 
and it is painfully stiff and regular when you 
compare it with my broad bands of color. 
The Pen is an Impressionist, and he really 
nares a great deal more for fine general effect 
than for niceness of execution. I am not 
in the least jealous at his seeming to pay so 
much ittention to the Paper. You will see 
that he will very soon leave her and come 
running to me.” 

‘What is an Impressionist ?”’ asked the 
Paper-cutter. 

‘*Tt’s a person who makes impressions. 
The Paper thinks she is making a great im- 
pression upon the Pen; but anybody can see 
with half an eye that it is the Pen who is 
making an impression upon the Paper.” 

‘‘Yes, with half an eye they might see 
that; but with their whole eye I think they 
would see that the pleasure is mutual,” mut- 
tered the Paper-cutter, who, as first cousin 
to the Sheet of Paper, naturally resented the 
implication that she was not attractive. 

At this point the Philosopher caught sight 
of the Ink-eraser. Cordially stretching out 
his hand, it was cordially grasped in turn by 
the Eraser, who said, with a smile: 

‘Isn't it a rich joke? Here all these 
creatures have been squabbling for an hour 
as to which had the most ink, and they 
seem to be totally ignorant that the existence 
of ink is the one great blot upon your library 
table, and that you are obliged to keep me 
here in sole attendance upon you, to remove 
every possible trace of the obnoxious pres- 
ence! Well, well! it’s a queer world. The 
most insignificant people in it always imagine 
themselves to be the only important ones!” 
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Then for awhile there was silence. The 
Philosopher thought, the Pen wrote, the 
Paper listened, the Inkstand inked, and the 
world outside waited. When at last the great 
Essay on the Illimitability of the Infinite, 
which was destined to make the Philosopher 
immortal, was finished, it was found that 
only to the modest, silent Sheet of Paper 
had the Philosopher confided his wonderful 
secret. 

‘‘She was the only one of you I could 
trust,” he explained, ‘‘ because she was the 
only one who did not seem to think she 
knew everything there was to be known al- 
ready. Now, however, my dear,” and he 
nodded to the Paper, ‘‘ that you are to leave 
our good friends here and go forth into the 
world to be immortal, a few words of fare- 
well from you might not be inappropriate,” 
and he leaned back in his chair with an air 
of satisfaction. 

‘¢ Dear friends,” said the Sheet of Paper 
sweetly, ‘‘I was once a Sheet of Paper; I am 
now an Essay. I trust the lesson of this 
metamorphosis will not be lost upon you.’ I 
trust you will now realize that it is Thought, 
not Ink, which governs the world. I am 
now full of thought. The head of a Philoso- 
pher is worth more than all the ”-—— 

‘‘Excuse me for interrupting,” said the 
Penwiper, snappishly. ‘‘ But I noticed your 
Philosopher does not dare trust to his own 
head entirely. Isee he is putting several of 
Washington’s heads on postage-stamps, in 
the corner of the envelope that is to bear you 
out over the great world. He evidently 
quite understands that what he has put into 
you out of his own head would n’t be enough 
to carry you safely even through the mail.” 


‘¢The head of a Philosopher,” continued 
the Essay calmly, ignoring the interruption, 
‘¢is worth all the Inkstands in the world. 
What a Philosopher may think ° 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said the Pen. ‘ But 
would you kindly tell us how you spell 
‘think’? ?” 

‘¢ Certainly, with pleasure,’’ answered the 
Essay. ‘‘ We spell it t-h—” 

‘¢_tn-k, if I am not mistaken,” in- 
terrupted the Pen saucily with a low bow. 
“Tt seems to me, after all, that your 
‘think’ doesn’t amount to much without 
‘ink.”?” 

‘‘In short, my dear young Essay,” said 
the Inkstand, drawing himself up to his full 
height—for it was a very warm day, and even 
iron, you know, expands with heat—‘‘ the 
whole matter is merely a slight misunder- 
standing : ‘ Think’ is simply a contraction 
of ‘ The Ink.’ They leave out the ‘e’ and 
run it into one syllable, for short. You, 
dear Essay, are full of think, and I am full 
of th’ink. It amounts to the same thing— 
I had almost said to the same think—you 
see. Goodbye, dear ! I wish you well, and 
bear you no ill-will for carrying off a little 
of my energy. When I hear you praised in 
the great world, I shall take pride in saying 
that it is my ink which flows in your veins. 
Goodbye !” 

‘‘Tt is of no use,” said the Philosopher 
calmly to the Essay, ‘‘to argue with one 
who is conceited; let him imagine himself 
immortal ; you shall be satisfied by being 
immortal : non haberi sed esse was the motto 
of Tycho Brahe—a tolerably great Philoso- 
pher in his way.” 

Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 








A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion, Headache, 
Nervousness, Wakefulness, Im- 


paired Vitality, etc. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 





schools. : nes PROVIDENCE, WA 
Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends its use. 
It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take, 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
te Beware of Imitatzons. 
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These Groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with 
safety to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding Presents, 
they will be forwarded promptly as directed. 
Catalogue ofall the Groups, with prices varying from $10 to $25, 
and pedestals (in mahogany and ebony finish), can be had on 
application, or will be mailed by enclosing ten cents in an anvelope, 
addressed to 


JOLIN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, New York. 


Take the Elevator. 





Waterman s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 





“I have used the Ideal Pen 
for over a year, and have found 
it well-nigh perfect. I would 
not be without it for many 
times its cost. I write this on 
the principle that when a man 
has found a good thing he ought 
to let others know of it.”—Rev. 
R. Heser Newron, D.D, Pas- 
tor, All Souls’ Church, N. Y. 
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meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention the AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


L. E. Waterman, Sole Mfr, . 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and cils. 
Price of pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 
80 cents. 
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Fine Shoes and Slippers 


For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest 
to buy and use, 
Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior in Style, 
Cost no more than any other Fine Shoes, 
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If you cannot get our make of shoes from your dealer, send 
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753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. | 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR IMIAGIGAL ESEAUTIFIER, 


42 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Rash and 

Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. It has stood 
the test 0137 years, and is 
so harmless we taste it to 
be sure the preparation is 
properly made. Accept no 
counterfeits ofsimilar name. 
The distinguished Dr. L. A. 
Sayer said to a lady oi the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Jul of all the skin prepara- 
tions.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. Es q 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running through 
to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. ‘ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S., Canadas and Europe. #@Beware ot base imitations. | 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof oj anyone selling the same. 


i 






AS WELL AS 


Beautifies the Sk 
will do it. 


PURIFIES 


No other cosmeti 











ST, Thoroughly Taught 
Peg oO re T hq A N BY MAIL or personally. 
ITUATIONS PROCURED 2!) pupils when competent. 
TENOCRAPHERS ten Sitnont 





Nct 


charge for my services. Correspondence solicited. vee 
Send for circularsto WV. G. CHAEEEE, Oswoge, N. ¥- ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 
INVALID ReULING CHAIR. 
— (Reclining. 
Pig eeap™ * Priceless Bocn to | 
Ay vag bane 98 Ra | which renders the teeth wHITE, the gums ROSY 
LARGEST FACTORY oe and the breathsweet. It thoroughly removes 
Sand BEST CHAIRS in . tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 
~ the world. Send for a SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 











Mention this paper. Cireular to - 
Health Chair Co., New Haven, Conn.’ 





ee —- 


THE JOHNSON 


HEAT REGULATING APPARATUS 


Can be attached to any kind of heating apparatus ever made. Rooms kept at any temperature desired, 
thereby saving fuel, discomfort, ill health, the cracking of wood-work, furniture, pictures, etc., the 
thermometer in the room automatically governing the temperature. Invaluable in residences, churches, 
hospitals, schools, conservatories, etc. Testimonials and Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ A ”’ sent to any address 
on application. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 














— a eaea 5 


bh Errbebusene un 








NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: x 
120 Broadway, (Equitable Bldg) 195 Wabash Avenue. 611 Washingto» St. 


2 


Anprews’ JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
New Upright Cabinet STEEL PENS 


F OLDINCG B ED. GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404—-170-604. 


ee See eee THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect ! 


ALL STYLES. ALL PRICES. ss he C roce ry Tablet | 




















cation: Aut Worx G , | Isanew and clever device for Recording the Daily Orders for 

Catalogue on application LL Work GUARANTEED family supplies It is 11 inches leaet end dt when wile? male 
of fine, polished wood, and with its bright metallic pegs or 

JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. markers, presents a very attractive appearance. When the daily 


— order for the store is to be made, a glance at the tablet shows just 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. what is required. 
‘ i Price 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


H. H. WHITE, 65 Duane Street, New York, 





686 Broapway, N. Y. City. 195 WaBasH Avg., CHICAGO. 


a eS pas oa 
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1,200,000 | 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


Digler James McCreery & Co. 





Are Exhibiting their early Fall Importations 


CORSET. | of Rich Paris Novelties in , 


Comfortable, Elegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the S | L K S, i " " 


Most Durable known to the trade. 
| * * SATINS, AND 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 
| 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
New Fork Omics and Warerooms: | * * * V E LV ETS, 
| 





ONE DOLLAR. 
and 17 Mercer Street. 


__ Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


For Street, Evening and Bridal 
Costumes. 








Broadway and | th Street, |: 


NEW YORK, 





& MUSTARD. |e World's Educator 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 














| * wo. 
‘DUKKEES t 
Bhvewed coun _ ee . Ss » See 


SALAD DRESSING jae 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
gance for Cold Meats, etc. Itis poe with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and Lest; 
and will keep good for years. 



































BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
site teal EDUCATIONAL TOY AND GAME. 
Made with Boiling Water. The Educator is full of Fun, Jnstruction and Entertainment. 





= [ ~ j S You will laugh whether you want to or not. It asks all sorts, of 
fanny and important questions, and answers every one cor- 

| rectly. Can be enjoyed equally by young and old. The best toy 

Price, with 10 cards, only $1.00. Will be sent by 


ever invented, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25. Extra cards, 5 


cents each, or 50 cents per dozen. For sale by every first-class 
| Toy, Stationery and Fancy Goods House in United States, Can- 
| ada, and Europe. Any person can form a club of six, and send 


| price of six. Will receive the Educator /vee. Send stamp for 
Made with Bolling Milk. circulars. Mention this Magazine. 





USE sisting sSap. 12 Gola snexe” | W.S. Reed Foy Co., Leominster, Mass., U.S.A. 
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GLOSS 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware ofthese. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoeslook naturai, 
not varnished. 

BuTron & OTTiLEY, Mfrs., N. Y. 











Ladics! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 








$8.00. The World Type Writer. $8.00 











RAPID, THE ONLY 
SIMPLE, «-—«——_ emmntumemmmmamemmmmaaa ae . PRACTIOAL 
DURABLE. ‘ AND CHEAP 
—=s TYPEWRITER. 
REQUIRES D>. CAN BE 
” wees, () ERATED 
EXPERIENCE. — : AT ONOE. 
DOES THE WORK OF A . MACHINE COSTING TEN TIMES ITS PRICE. 
Send for Circular. GEO. BECKER & CO., Sole Agents, 30 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM. 





APPLY BALM INTO EACH NOSTRIL. 





“Twas so much troubled with cata wie tt 
seriously affected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the work. My voice ts fully 
restored.’ —B. F. Licpsner, A.M., Pastor of 
the Olivet Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


Is worth § {OOO to any 
Man, Woman or Child | 


Suffering from 


CATARRH. 


Price 50 Cents at Druggists ; gists ; by mai mail, registered, 60 Cents. 


_ Ely Brothers, 235 Greenwi Greenwich St., New York. 
A. H. Annrews & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








GATE CITY 
STONE FILTER CO. 


once, oumezar st, x7. | Fine Commercial Furniture, 


Manufactory at 


Union PorcelainWks., Greenpoint, N.Y. BANK, OFFICE and LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 


(200 KINDS,) 


A Natural Stone Filter and 
Porcelain or Stoneware Jars to 
hold the water. 

&B@~ No Metalused. All com- 
mon metals generate Poison, 
especially galvanized metals. No 
charcoal, sand or other compound 
used. They all become internally 
foul with living organisms. 

8@-Charcoal has no chemical 
effect on water. Our China Filters 
all have the Patent Ice Chambers, 
which do not allow the melted 
ice to mingle with the pure filtered 
Water. 
Best and Cheapest Filter ever offered 

to the Public. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


This is the best, most economical 
and healthiest system of heating. 
No danger of explosion, as the ap- 
paratus is open to the atmosphere. 
Insures a warm house night and 
day. Over 800 now in use, and 
giving perfect satisfaction. Manu- 
factured by the GURNEY HOT 
WATER HEATER CO., Jonn A. 
FisH, ManacinGc Director, No. 
237 FRANKLIN ST,, Boston, Mass. 
Selling Pog M. H. Johnson, 140 
Centre Street, New York; Rice & 
Whitacre Mfg. Co., Chicago. Send 
for descriptive catalogue. Mention 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 


Bank Counters, 


serene ane Railings of Best Kiln-Dried Lumber, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, 
| 686 Broapway, WY. City. 195 WasasH Ave., _Cuicaco. 


CC. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 PRINCE ST., N.Y., 











Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase reliable 
Furs direct from the Manufacturer 
at lowest possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 
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JUST TOO FUNNY ‘6 yy 
FOR ANYTHING! SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA.” 


ESerichEnt ER its = Cerermseatic Cuntst 
Sol: D> OD 2a Sv SeCRl Se TLlOW . wae 
SPLENDID SUCCESS OF ACENTS! 


One. Made a Profit First Three Weeks, of about = 50 
First Three Days, 03 50 





One Made A Profit First Three Weeks, of ab out $1388 00 
First Six Days, 94 50 





vi *- First Ten Days, ‘“ 145 00 Making a coral of over $500 profit for seven weeks’ wear 

The richest humor published for many years, Territory rapidly going. Written at Saratoga, it takes off its follies, flirta. 
tions, low necks, dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth-provoking style. ‘The (100) illustrations by ‘‘ Opper” are ‘‘ just 
killing. m People crazy to get it. Agents are making $50 to $75 a week. Price $2 50. AGENTS WanTED. Apply to 


HUBBARD a Philada, or Kansas City, 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


For 15 years it has been a Standurd remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders, 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN YOOD. 


**To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had.a severe headache since I 
began its use ; it was my great trouble before.’”—Dr. Gwynn. 
“To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.”—BIsMARCK. 
‘‘To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an ov erworked brain.”—GLADSTONE, 
**To make life a pleasure not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”—Miss EMity FarrHFut. 
‘* Everyone speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”— Christian at Work, 
For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. F,. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 











BUILDING fcnccSi as Warres'St: New York: | BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
mea . ee The Original! Beware of Imitations !! 
PRICES FOR BOUND VOLUME. AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
We will accept six back numbers—trimmed or untrimmed—if in ONLY MEDAL. 
good condition, in exchange for corresponding bound volume in 
cloth, for 75c. ; cloth, gilt top, for $1.00; half-russia, for $2.50. 
The postage on six numbers of THE AMERICAN MaGazinz is l5c, 


DRESS STAYS. 


Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth and Satin-covered. For sale everywhere. PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BEFORE YOU BUYA BICYCLE | Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


























OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, celineeieneameeeiemaniemmeenenmmeiemmeiammeniid 


am bag *,. = new and second-hand A ore) N S U M PTIV E 


price list. REPAIRING AND shes oS 
BECOND-HAND. BICYLES, GUNS 

A ARKER’S GINGER RY phd without delay. 

| ee Cure for fone Asthma, Indi- 


gestion, Inward Pains, haustion. ‘Combining the most 
valuable medicines w ith Jamaica Ginger, it exertsa cura- 


S tive Gre over disease unknown to other remedies. 
Weak Lungs, Kheumatism, Female Weakness, and the 
pany meen Pills of thes Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 

re draggin thousands to the grave who would recover 


4, FE cp CHE Cr their healt h by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIO. 


and REVOLVERS taken in EXC NGE. 

















WITH JACOT iS SA cfs REITING It is new life to the aged. 50c. at Lruggists, 
Bai BE GUARANTEED. IL YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED : 
mcLae-sy§ | WILBUR'S GOCOA-THETA | 
37 MAIDEN LANE, N. THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’'S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
The Great Secret of the Canary —> ~ a | CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 


Bird Ma. anna, birds and preserve them in | BREAKFAST COCOA, 


health. 15c. 7 mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions Free. and other preparati 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. i. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Chocolate Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pas 














ESTABLISHED APRIL 21, 1869. 
THECOALTRADE JOURNAL THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. THE CoAL TRADE. $3.00 A YEAR. 
No. 1{{ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
" 
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DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS 





Corsets, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. | 


| Abdominal Corset, | Summer Corset, Price $1.50. 
| Nursing Corset, Price $1.50. 


Price $3.00. 


Belts, 


(La ile’ or Gents’,) 


$3.00. 





OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 





If you have any pain, ache, or il- 
feeling from any cause, if you seem 
* pretty well,” yet lack energy and do 
not ‘‘feel up to tae mark,” if you suffer 
from disease, we beg you to at once try 
these remarkable curatives. They can- 
not and do not injure like medicine. 

Always doing good, never harm. 
There 1s no shock or sensation felt in 
wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results ; electro-magnet- 


Probably never since the invention of Cor- 
sets has so large a demand been created 
as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets and Belts. Over seven thousand 
families in the City of New York alone 
are now wearing themdaily. Every man 
and woman, well or ill, should daily 
wear either the Corset or Belt. 











ism acts quickly ; generally the first 
week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour 
they are worn, their wonderful cura- 
tive powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggisa circulation are stimulated, 
and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. Protes- 
sional men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or Magnet- 
ism may not benefit or cure, and they 
daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

The Celebrated Dr. W. A. 
Hammond, of New York, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Army, lately lectured upon this sub- 
ject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describ- 
ing at the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

The corsets do not differ in appear- 
ance from those usually worn ; we sub- 
stitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordinary corset-steels. These 
Corsets are all equally charged, differ- 
ing only in quality and design. They 
are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and war- 
ranted satisfactory in every respect. 
The above applies equally as well to 
the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 

The prices are as follows : $1, $1.50, 
$2 and $3 for the Corsets, and $3 each 
for the Belts. The accompanying cut 
represents our No. 2, $1.50 Corset. 
We have also a beautiful French- 





shaped sateen Corset at $3 and a 
short sateen Corset at $2. The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, 
elegant in shape, strong and durable. 
Nursing Corsets, $1.50; Misses, 75¢. 
All are double stitched. Gent’s and 
Ladies’ Belts, $3 each; Ladies’ Ab- 
dominal Supporter, an invaluable ar- 
ticle, $12. We make all these Corsets 
in dove and white only. They are 
sent out in a handsome box, accom- 
panied by a silver-plated compass, by 
which the Electro-Magnetic influence 
can be tested. We will send either 
kind to any address, post-paid on re- 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 
$1.50,$2.00,$2.50,$3.00; Flesh Brushes, 
$3.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 
50 cts.; Insoles, 50 cts.; CHEST PROTEC- 
TOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 
50 cts.; LADIES’ BELTS, $3.00. 

The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. 
CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Whole- 
sale Agents. Remittances for single 
articles and applications for Canvassing 
Agents’ Terms must be made only to 





Ceipt of price, with 20 cents added for 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 








packing or registration ; and we guar- 


antee safe delivery into your hands 
Remit in Post-office Money-order, 
Draft, Check, or in currency by Reg- 
istered Letter at our risk. In ordering, 
kindly mention American Magazine 
and state exact size of corset usually 
worn. Make all remittances payable 
to GEO. A, SCOTT, 842 Broapway, 
NeEw-YoRK. 

N. B.—Each corset is stamped with 
the English coat-of-arms, and the name 
of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 


Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely trom back trouble 
for years, and found no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets. 
They cured me, and I would not be 
without them. Mrs. H. D. Bgnson. 

De Witt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had not 
been dressed fora year. She has worn 
Ir. Scott’s Electric Corsets two weeks, 

nd is now able to be dressed and sit 
up most of the time. Mgtva J. Dog. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
ossessed miraculous power in stimu- 
ating and invigorating my enfeebled 
body, and the hair brush had a magical 
effect on my scalp. 
Mrs, T. E. Snyper. 
South Abington, Mass. 

Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very 
much pleased with your Electric Cor- 
sets. They have given us great satis- 
faction. For weak stomach and nerv- 
ousness they are unexcelled. I have 
felt uncommonly well since wearin 
them and can confidently recommen 
them. Fora E. Cote. 

Niles, Mich. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
cured me of acute Dyspepsia, from 
which I have suffered for eight years. 
His Electric Hair Brush cures myhead- 
ache every time. Mrs. Wm. H. Peak, 

Prineeton, Minn. 

Your Corsets have accomplished 
wonders in my case. I was previously 
thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
not help myself. I have worn your 
Corsets now for two weeks, and I am 
able to be up and around, helping to 
do housework, etc. My friends are 
astonished. With many thanks, etc. 

Juuia J. McF art ann. 
Newark, N. Y. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me of muscular rheu- 
matism and also of a severe case of 
headache. Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 

2121 Henrietta St., Phila., Pa. 

Dr. Scott—Your belt has cured me 
of rheumatism of and around the kid- 
neys. W. H. Upyoun. 


Send for Pamphiet of other Appliances adapted to all parts of the body. 
Baz~A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these “mg! adver- 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


tised and best selling goods in the market. 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, Apply at once. 


ALES. 


LIBERAL PAY, QUICK 
roadway, N. Y. 




















ene 
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ESTABLISHED i80/. 


BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROU 








FOR THE HAIR. 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 


The efficacy of this justly celebrated preparation for invigorat- 
ing. beautifying and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair is so widely known and acknowledged that it has gained by 
its merits a reputation which is not for a day, but for all time. 











SULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


RPRICE’s 
CREAM 
u 
‘OwpER 


MOST PeRrect MADE 














Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes or more 
than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United States 
Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
as the Strongest, Purest, and Most Healthful. Dr. Price’s the 
only Baking Powder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime or 
Alum, Sold only in Cans, 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 











See that the words ‘‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage. 





POINTS. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 











HELPING HAND! 
PRINCELY CIFT! 


We will send THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION three 
monthsfor 34 ccnts, andafree E eget og casketof 
The casket is elegantly 
100 Useful Articles. anincann ota and 
velvet plu h and can be usedas ajewelry case. With 
these hundred articles you can earn clear $7 5- to $100 
amonthathome. Suitable forcither sex, old or youug, 
The casketis ornamented with an imported picture in colors 
Pprintedfromstone. Ifyou wantto make afortune donot 
missthischauce, The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION 
contains the mustentertaining reading matter of any sim- 
ilarjournal in this country, 16 pages, 64 columns, illustrated 
by bestartists. enter: aini. g sturies, poetry, sketches, ad- 
ventures, wit, humor, short stores,etc. Wesend a large 
illustrated book tree to all who ac cept this offer. 
! To the first person who answers this adv. 
ecia « and mentions this | ay od we will send our 
aper FIREE for one year. Stampstaken. Address 
ke. ¥. NASON, Publisher, 111 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











THE GOOD_NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 








To LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our eet 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 


Powder, and secure a beautifu 
EYOTA = Gold Band or Moss Rose Ching 
Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 


Moss 
Webster's Dictionar, ror particulars ad ress 
HE GREA’ EAT A RICAN TEA 


co., 
. O. Box Stand 33 Vesey St., New York. 





W. L. DOUCLAS | 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the worid. 

Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 

warranted. Congress, Button w 

and Lace, all a toe. as @ 
S 


FoR 
GENTLEMEN 














$2.50 § SHOE excels 
the 33 Shoes adver- 
tised by other Re ™ 
firms. : 


(Name and proe 
amped on bottom of each Shoe.] 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If yours dealer does not keep them, send your nameon 


postal to W, L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





— 


(silver) pays for your address in the 


| CENT “ Agents’ Directory,” which goes whirl- 





ing all over the United State you will get hun- 

dreds of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, 
magazines, etc., from those w ho want agents. You 
will get lots of good reading free, and be WELL PLEASED 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

T. AMPBELL 99 Boyleston, Indiana. 
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IMITATIONS PLENTY. 


And, strange to say, by those who for years have ridi- 
culed our sewing machines, and spent fortunes in 
trying to convince the public they were no good. 





Could stronger proof be furnished of the success and great popularity of the 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AvTOMATIC SEWING MACHINE? 


CAUTION: 
A good article is sure to have plenty of imitations 
and counterfeits, but the 


ONLY GENUINE AUTOMATIC SEWING MACHINE 


is the one known as the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs Automatic.”’ 
It has important features protected by patents, and 
which cannot be copied. All other so called 
‘*Automatic’’ sewing machines are imitations, and 
simply trade upon the name and reputation of our 
machine. 














This cut is an exact representation of 
a brass medallion embedded in the G 
part or machine head of every genuine 
* Automatic.’’ The needles form the letter 
W, and the machine head itself is the G, 
making our monogram. 





Buy no machine without this Trade Mark. 





Fac-simile of Medallion upon each Machine. 


WILLcox & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 
A TERRIBLE SIGHT! 


And we might add a SHOCKING SIGHT it is, to see OLD WOMEN, who should have 
better sense, with cheeks PAINTED and hair DYED! But to seea YOUNG 
GIRL with her LOVELY features and BLOOMING face DISFIGURED 
with an execrable compound of Chalk, Bismuth, Lead and Vermilion, 
is enough to shake man's faith in the Ten Commandments ! 








DR. JAS. P. CAMPBELL’S 
Life-Renewing” Safe Arsenic Gomplexion Wafers. 


ENDORSED BY THE FACULTY. 














The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. CAROLINE SHELLEY, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to their 
marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out COMPLEXIONS to their early and pristine beauty. 


A HAPPY WOMAN | the fact that she had been using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 
‘ Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co.'s 
1490 W a = M pharmacy, 39 Tremont street, and procured a box ofthem. Now, 
ASHINGTON STREET, DOSTON, ues | after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the jirs¢ time 
ug. 3, 1887. | in three long years, to approach and gaze into my mirror. What 
| an agreeable surprise awaited me! Instead ofthe dull, yellowish- 
| brown face which had been my grief and fervor I saw a bright, 
| rosy image smiling back out ofthe glass at me, for I found that 
not only had my former healthful complexion been fully restored, 
but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words 
cannot tell you how happy I felt; round came the face of every 
glass that my eager outch could find. I was like achild again, 
and ran, with happy laughter, looking into each by :urns, while 
each in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also 
that my voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that 
there is a vast improvement in my respiration. I am now recom- 
mending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
to such of my patients as need them, and I assure you that their 
name is ‘‘ legion.” 

You are at liberty to use this letter and my name in any way 
you may think proper for the good of my brother MAN and sister 
woman, for like dear, dead John Keats, I, too, feel that ‘‘a thing 
of beauty is ajoy forever.” Yours very gratefully, 

CAROLINE SHELLEY, M.D 


Dr. Campbell : 


Dear Sir—It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked 
with a run of low bilious fevers, which finally terminated ina 
terrible attack of yellow jaundice, or ‘‘ overflow of the gall,’’ 
which completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face | 
one Aideous mass of dark, yellowish brown patches. I need not | 
tell you that, being a physician myself, I employed every remedy 
known to our faculty to remove this terrible blemish, but in vain. | 
Powders and poisonous face lotions l would not resort to, know- | 
ing the havoc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds | 
entails, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible to change | 
of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and dis- 
gusted with my personal appearance, that I caused every mirror 
in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my 
friends never to mention the subject of complexion in my hear- 
ing. Thus matters continued up to the 4th day of May last, when 
one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted 
for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. I at once noteda | 
remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her ' 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, One Dollar. 





L ADI ES | I I respectfully solicit (i strict confidence) your order for the above celebrated BEAUTY 
- WAFERS (so designated by the New York Herald). With every ‘‘first’’ order (if request 
ts made in letter), I will send you, FREE OF CHARGE, Dr. Campbell’s QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, out on Sept. 15th 
next, an elegantly illustrated work of sixty-four pages, ji//ed with valuable and rare information. The September 
number will contain among other matters: A Treatise on the Management of the Hair, a Fac-simile of the Play 
Bul used on the Night of the Assassination of President Lincoln (for the original of which the publisher paid $50), 
a Fac-simile of the Bill of the Play at Drury Lane Theatre, London, England, 1807 ; Toilet Recipes; Rare Old 
Views of New York City ; Valuable Family Recipes in Medicine, Cookery, Housekeeping, etc.; Poems ; Quaint 
Fac similes of Old English Advertisements from the London Times of 1798, offering Rewards for the Apprehension 
of Highwaymen, Burial of Suicides at Crossroads, Sales by the Candle, the Irish Rebellion of ’98, etc.; Practical 
Advice to Drinking Men ; Old Slavery Days, and much else that is antiquated, curious and instructive, ending with 
advice BEYOND PRICE to Younc WIvEs. 
Address all Orders or Communications to 


JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 


146 WEST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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THeEH FAMOUS 


Custom-Made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants, 


Why was it that over half of our mail orders for the first six months of this year were from customers 
who had ordered before? There can be but one answer: Because they were satisfied with the quality. 
fit and wear of these justly famous goods. To fully satisfy these patrons, we have added a Coat, and 
Vest Devartment, so that we are now making complete suits to order, and Ov: reoats also. Full line 
of samples mailed upon receipt of 6 cents, including self-measurement blanks, and {if you mention this 
paper) a good linen tape-measure. If you want a pair of these Pants, and cannot wait for samples, send 
us your waist. hip and inside leg measures, together with $3, and 35 cents to cover postage (or pre- 
paid express) and packing, and we will take all the risk of pleasing you. We refund money for any cause, 
if buyer wishes to return goods, or, if desired, we make another pair. The American Express Co. 
(capital $20,000,000) will cheerfully reply to any inquiry about us addressed 
to their Boston office. 








DO YOU WEAR 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., PANTS 


"18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS,, op. Jordan, Marsh & Oo, 


THE WOOTON DESKS 


WITH 
REVOLVING CASES 
ON THE ENDS. 


aad SE Ss das, 


CLOSED. From $20.00 up. : OPEN. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT DESKS IN THE WORLD. 


Adinmss, THE WOOTTON DESE Co., 
RICHMOND, IND., U. S. A. 


and HAY EEVER = | Best flavoring Extracts, Spice 
ASTHMA see Comfort’s| it, Sanne ths 
| 














and Bunions with Kitt Corn. Enough 17 NORTH es = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

to kill 50 corns for 10 cents. No Pain. No | 

Kl LL your CORNS Cutting. No Danger. Inclose stamp to 

sos ae oo 853 Broapway, New 

and 1 Pair Cuff Buttons, 

e— only 186, Simplest, Cheapest, 
FOR ADDRESSING MAIL MATTER & NEWSPAPERS. Best. Every gentleman will buy on sight. Agents wanted. 


FOR COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR 1,000 NAMES. No SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn. 
$3 Type! No Pasted Labels! No Royalty! For one tive peer ees 


circular, address Climax Maiiinc Macuine Co., 41 Ann St., N.Y. 
E M VE PERMANENTLY 
HAI te root and branch, 
in pinata. om pain, sag orinjury, 
with ‘Pilla So Sealed particulars 6 cents. 


“HE American Macazine is printed with CHAS. ENEU WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 JOHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, | __ pA “9 


Philadelphia, and 47 Rose Street, opp. Duane Street, New York. 
AT FOLKS sca 
pulene Pills’’ lose 


CENTS pays for 30 beautiful card samples, all different, 15 lbs. a month. Cause no sickness ; Contain no 
5 eas designs. Big Pay poe and Never Fail. Particulars (sealed) 4 cents. 























S. GASKELL, icici Centre, Ashtabula Co., O. WLLCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Summer or winter—indoors or out— AR EX CA ERA. 
You can always PHOTOGRAPH with the T M 
Prepared Plates, Chemicals, Apparatus and Instructions, onary 
Circular for stamp, W. How ARD, 495 Park av., Brooklyn, N LY. 


soni Fin  TLSrRaTED Cages 


Engravers of the Illustrations in this Book. 














- ‘ a Etc, 
MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
£ ‘Great Western ; 7 
Dg GunWorks, Pittsburgh 7 ¥ CURED— A NEW METHOD, 
All the Latest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. All warranted. — DR. i¢ cK. HOFFMAN, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, Address Great Westerr 1 JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN. 


Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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\ 50 jor the Best $55 Sewing Machine 


The “DEMOREST ” 


EE EXKas No Equal! 


19 ~ PAYS for one ‘‘ DEMOREST” SEWING MACHINE. with three drawers, drop-leaf and cover, five hemmers, a 
Px ] quilter, tucker, ruffler, braider, binder, one dozen needles, six bobbins, an oil can, two screw-drivers, and an instruc. 
tion book giving such full directions that any lady can run the machine without other help. Money refunded if the machine is not as 
represented in every particular. Three machines on one order, $18.50 each. Send money by New York draft or Post Office order, 
Will ship C. O. D. when amount of express or freight accompanies the order. Our world-wide reputation of over forty years’ standing 
assures you that you run mo risk in sending money to us. 













> DEMOREST 


Warranted for Five Years, jer 





SSS SAVED. 





4 
U2 
fx] 
(ae 
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The “‘Demorest” 7s perfect in every particular. Money refunded tf not as represented. The ‘‘Demorest” is a high-arm 
machine—size under the arm 84x53 inches, The shuttle is absolutely se//-threading. The needle is self-setting. No springs to get 
out of order. All bearings are of hardened steel. All parts are interchangeable and adjustable, so when any part wears out, after 
years of use, anew part can be put in its place. We a/ways keep parts to supply as needed, We give a guarantee with each machine 
to refund the money, less the freight, ifnot as represented. If you buy any other first-class machine the agent makes $35.00. Pay 
929.50 for the ““ DemoresT”’ and you save the agent’s large profit and get a Sewing Machine that will please you better. Don’t let 

ealers talk you out of this. Rememéer our reputation and our guarantee. 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


1% East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


s 
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. { TRADE MARK 
lle, ‘ THIS Is WORTH 
TX nN $1,000 
TO ANY MAN, 


| who is not blessed with a fair, 


FOR MEN AND cal healthy Skin, or is troubled with SUCCESS 
Reversible and Finished on Both Sides Alike | | humors. 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE who wishes to avoid the annoy- PO gs = roa = 
mers, & ance of Laundering a = insist on the husband and boys cin Bint Bucoess GAD, abe matinee 





a providing themselves wit Chemical Co-. N. ¥. Write for sheet 
timo} 

Soa CELEDRATED aca, 

tanding 








LINENE CE AS AND 


COLLARS ae CUS, Qaquitdbie 





Mechanic, the Machinist, the Traveler, and all MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Professional Men. 





‘ Both Standing and Turn-down, in all desirable Sizes and Capital Subscribed, = = a as $2,000,000 
tyles. Z 
Always comfortable and easily adjusted. Paid in (Cash), oS - = 1,000,000 
Have the appearance of real well laundried linen. 
Unequalled for cheapness, unrivalled for elegance. D E BE fe T u R E ) 
= After soiling on one side can be folded and used on the other, Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively upon 
No fretting, no worry, but clean linen n always ready. Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the American Loan 
ee ae d Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the bond- 
TEN COLLARS, OR FIVE PAIRS OF CUFFS, heldeen, Theale’ enter, time to run, and rate of interest make 
Sold at Stores for 25 Cents, or Sent by Mail if not Found on Sale. them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 
Sample collarand pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 6cents. Name size. 
{2@” SEND FOR {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
__ OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADA., 112 So. 4th Street. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,, || Boston, 23 Court Street. | KANSASCITY, 7th & Del. Sts, 





27 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








— CURE mm DEAF. 


T Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
ARYNGEAL DROPS PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
- and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always in position, 
he but invisible to others and comfortable to wear. All con- 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, free. 


Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness,Whooping-Cough. | Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this M agazine. 


wa DO MOTHERS 


groving Children re Bont sont do it, et 














PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathie Pharmacy, 
63 FouRTH ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


CURED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
' Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 
<i? UM. Directions simple. Terms low. Treat- 














= sent on tris] and NO PAY asked unti )you are 
penefited. Can refer to hundreds of CURES, 
ners Re THE HUMANE 
x CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


[THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN, 



















— PS aa St Sai RETAILERS. 2 

; to get ue Two Colors at a Single Stroke. ; i pvery FERRIS BROS. 0 other 
t, after Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $z.00. Maetaren, 841 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
nachine si 





Pay 
n't let IT IS A LUXURY to travel by the palatial and finely equipped steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which ply 


up and down the Hudson River every evening except Saturday. No more comfortable and pleasant mode of 

reaching Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, and other popular Northern summer watering-places is at the 

NY disposal of the public. The steamers of this favorite line reach Troy early in the morning in ample time to connect 
9 


with all trains north, east or west, and baggage is transferred free from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 
annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. Commodious state-rooms are provided, and can be engaged in 
advance by addressing Mr. G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44, North River, New York, or through any of 
the principal railroad and ticket offices. 
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HAT 
AILS 
YOU? 


Do you fee! dull, languid low-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “ goneness,’”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks” before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from_that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken prea: | to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
= _in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both fiesh and 














strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity .a curing 
Fever and Agus, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 


and kindred diseases. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, ‘“ Fever-sores,’’ Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. reat Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zema,, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuneles, Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,’’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
a ag amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
ections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the my ty by arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is uncqualed, not only as a_remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

("Send ten cents in stamps for Dr, Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

















Reward 


RL LET TAT CER AEN SEE 
is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, for a case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRBRH.— Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is so common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, ** cold in the head,” Coryza. and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. 














«THE ORIGINAL 






V\easawWw 


ureative LIVER 
eNUCtS PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi-« 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s_ Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
eaping their sanative influence. Sold by drug 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 


Chicago, 
Boston, 


LONDON: 


British Patent Perfor- 

ated Paper Company, 

Limited, Banner Street, 
$t. Luke’s, £. 6. 














ANTI-RUST 


MANILLA, eter — 
= $1 Somerset St “a. - ep || | 
WHITE, merset St gi ww |G pping 





A. P. W. Paper Co.: 


' 
Gentlemen: Your RINTED PAPER, or that containing Pp a er 

AND “} “ Medicated Toilet Pa- chemicals incident to the ordinary 

r” is useful in the rocess of manufacture, is a cause of | i 
reatment of Anal dis- emorrhoids. The “ STANDARD”’ Brand 
@ieases, allaying to a | is not medicated, but is entirely free FOR 
C 0 LO 4 ED es extent theintense | from any deleterious substance. 
‘ tchi 


ching, is a remedy eas- ; . — . 
ily applied, and a trial is ” receipt of $3.00 we 8 right 
convincing of its merits. Deliver One Doz. 1000-Sheet Rolls” 

F M. Jounson, M.D. and Nickel Fixture, anywhere in the 


’ yni Pessible by_I.xpress, or ; 
Wrapping Ms aaa IoCKallsand Neko! Fister [I Coods. 
ERFORATED™ F 





‘ 7 62 gis av’ s S 
Pa ere : WRAPPINY + iL ET wer’ Ant ba? i PERFECT 
} | i OUR MEDICATED PAPER . 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle Prote Cli 0 n 
ea! for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing 
I R ll ma) for chronic cases that regular, ere tent treatment, without whic. 
n OLS, 


the enrice a ae one prmsicianis fail to Soler ee n 
is paper, heavily c ed with an ointment approved by the }j™ 
profession, offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience AGAINST 
and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching 
mai| type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. - . 
8 Pocket Packet, 10 cents. Eight Packets and Leather Pocket Case |& 
m3} $1.00. Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets, 50 cents. Two 1000-Sheet Roll: }i@ 
and Nickel Fixture, $1.30, Delivered Free anywhere in the United 
AND States on receipt of price. (Mention American Magazine.) Address, 


WEIGHTS, (em) LIDIA, 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office, 





New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. New York, April, 1885. 
It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying re- 
real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply, sult. It is asplendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
Boston, May 10, 1885. ment. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 
I have been a sufferer for years until relieved by your Medi- Guten Fatts, N. Y., April 24, 1886. 
cated Paper, and would not be without it. I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper and 
Corpus Curist1, TEx., July 1, 1885. shall always keep a supply. 


Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have 
much pleasure in recommending it. 


. : Lisson, D. T., April 30, 1886. 
| Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has relieved 
New York, April 5, 1886, | two cases oflong standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 

From A Puysician.—I am much pleased with your sample of | Hupson, O., April 8, 1886. 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket | Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 


case, for $1 enclosed. only real medicated paper 
NewsurGu, May 17, 1886. Wayne, Ngs., July 18, 1885. 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I en- I enclose draft for which send me Medicated Paver. I want 
close $1 for eight packets with pocket case, your Medicated, no other. . 
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Ohree Questions fo loadied. 


I. 


Do you prefer a machine with an “ Oscil- 
lating Shuttle”? 


2. Or with a “Vibrating Shuttle”? 


3. Or an “ Automatic” with single thread? 
Every successful machine ever built contains one of these three prin- 


ciples. Whichever you prefer you can now obtain the machine of your 
choice at any of our 1,500 American Offices. 


WE MAKE ALL THREE. 


Each kind is sold on Easy Payments, equipped with the latest improve- 
ments and attachments for all kinds of special family stitching. 
Whatever your taste, we can meet it. 


THE SINGER MFG CO.,, 


34 Union Square, New York 








